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CHAPTER  ONE 


<( 
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WONT  have  it!  I  won't  have  it!  H  tluy  oome, 
111  run  away  and  hide!"  shouted  the  child,  wildly. 
''That  will  be  very  rude.^  No  one  acts  like  that 
—no  one  excerpt  a  barbarian,"  said  Miss  Wilder,  cahnly. 

"I  want  to  be  a  bar one  of  those  things  you  said." 

"You  act  like  one  most  of  the  time." 

The  child  brain  caught  at  a  new  idea. 

"What  u  that— that  what  you  said?" 

"Barbarian?  B-a-r-b-a-r-i-a-n,"  she  spelled  sk>wly.  "It 
is  a  savage  creature  with  no  manners,  no  morals,  no 
clothes  even.  It  lives  in  a  hut  or  a  tree,  and  eats  roots 
and  nuts,  and  nearly  raw  meat,"  Miss  Wilder  remarked, 
none  too  accurately,  but  slowly,  in  order  to  distract  Isa- 
belle's  attention  from  the  late  subject  of  unpleasantness. 
The  little  giri  considered  her  words  thoughtfully. 

"Do  they  have  chUdien?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  do  they  live?" 

"Oh,  strange  places;  Fiji  Iskmds,  for  one." 

"Are  there  any  near  here?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"I  want  to  go  live  with  the  bar-barbarians." 
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Miss  Wilder's  stem  face  underwent  no  change. 


Sbe 


answered  seriously: 

"You  would  not  like  it;  you  would  be  veiy  uncom- 
fortable. The  childrai  have  no  pretty  dothes,  no  nice 
homes  with  gardens  to  play  in,  no  kind  parents  or  patient 
teachers." 

"Do  th^  have  horses?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Do  th«qr  swim?" 

"IVobably.  They  have  rude  boats  called  dug-outs," 
continued  Miss  Wilder,  glad  of  an  absorlnng  subject. 

"Do  the  children  go  in  the  boats?" 

"No  doubt." 

"They  can't  get  their  clothes  spoiled  if  they  don't  wear 
any." 

"Obviously.  Come,  now,  Isabelle,  put  on  your  dress 
like  a  nice  girl.  The  children  will  be  coming  to  the  party, 
and  you  won't  be  dressed." 

"I  vaonH  put  on  that  dress,  and  I'm  not  going  to  the 
party,  I  tell  you;  I  hate  them." 

Miss  Wil^'er  tried  force,  but  in  vain.  She  tried  strat- 
^y,_with  no  results.  Isabelle  wriggled  out  of  her  grasp 
and~darted  out  of  the  room.  Miss  Wilder  called;  no 
r^ly.  She  commanded;  no  answer.  Then  she  closed 
her  lips  more  firmly  and  betook  herself  to  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Bryoe's  room. 

"What  is  it?  I  told  you  not  to  bother  me,"  an  irritated 
voice  called,  at  her  knock. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Bryce,  but  Isabelle  refuses  to  be 
dressed  for  the  party.    She  says  she  won't  go." 
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"Come  in."  called  the  voice. 

The  governess  opened  the  door  and  entered.  It  was 
a  hot  day,  and  Mrs.  Bryce,  in  a  cool  n6glig6,  Uty  stietdied 
out  on  a  ehaite  longue,  with  a  pitcher  of  something  iced 
beside  her,  a  book  open  on  her  lap.  She  was  the  picture 
of  luxurious  comfort,  except  for  the  frown  upon  her 
pretty  brow. 

"Why  don't  you  make  her  behave.  Miss  Wflder?" 
"I  do  my  best,  Mrs.  Biyce.  but  she  is  veiy  difficult,'* 
the  (Jdor  woman  si^^ed. 

"Of  course  she's  difficult— she's  a  brat!    But  that  is 
what  I  have  you  for.  to  teach  her  some  manners,  and  iw«V4> 
her  act  like  a  civilized  being.    Where  is  she?" 
"She  ran  away  when  I  tried  to  put  her  dress  on  her." 
"What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  about  it?" 
"I  thought  you  might  order  her  to  get  dressed." 
"Much  good  it  would  do!    I  don't  see  why  I  have  to  be 
bothered  with  it.    I  didn't  want  the  party;  it's  a  perfect 
nuisance,  cluttering  up  the  place  with  noisy  kids;  but  she 
owes  it  to  than,  and  she  has  to  have  them  here  once  a 
season." 

A  small,  determined  figure  appeared  at  the  door,  in  a 
brief  petticoat  and  socks. 

"I  won't  go  to  that  party."  she  announced. 

"Come  here  to  me  this  instant,"  exploded  her  mother 
at  sight  of  her. 

The  child  walked  slowly  to  her  mother's  side,  with 
disconcerting  dignity,  all  out  of  proportion  to  her  four 
brief  years. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  acting  like  this  when  I  give 
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you  ft  birthday  party?    There  ia  eveiythiiig  on  earth 

ordered  to  eat,  and  all  the  childien  in  the  colony  ate  aaked 
to  come  and  play  with  you,  and  you  make  a  monk^ 
<rf  yoursdf." 

•*!  won't  go." 

"Why  won't  you  go?" 

"You  didn't  ask  Pat^." 

"You  can't  ask  that  common  little  Irishman  to  • 
P«<y,"  objected  her  parent 

"I  won't  go.  He's  my  friend.  I  like  him  best,  an* 
if  he  don't  come,  I  won't  go." 

•*  But  it's  yow  party ** 

"I  hate  'em." 

"You  ought  to  whip  herl"  Mrs.  Biyce  said  to  the 
governess. 

A  nuud  appeared  at  the  door  to  announce  the  first 
arrivals. 

"Now,  you  see,  your  guests  are  coming,  and  you  aren't 
even  dressed." 

'I  won't  go,"  reiterated  the  child,  sullenly. 
'If  we  ask  Pat^y.  wiU  you  go?"  asked  Mrs.  Biyce 
desperately. 

"N»-o;yBS." 

"Put  on  her  clothes.  Miss  Wilder,  and  telephone  the 
Lodge  that  Isabelle  wants  Patsy  for  her  party." 

"But,  Mrs.  Bryce,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  humour 
her?    Will  not  the  children's  mothers  object  to  Pat«y?" 

'Well,  if  you  want  her  to  go  to  this  party,  you'd  better 
make  a  bargain  with  her.    I  know  her." 

"Come  on.    Hurry  up.  Miss  Wilder;  I  want  to  go  after 
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^  T^'\T*  ^  ^^^"^  »cing  down  the  h«U. 

MiM  Wilder  followed,  and  Bin.  Biyoe  turned  to  her 

book,  with  a  sense  of  irriUted  futUity  which  her  onfy 

^d  always  aroused  in  her.    But  the  party  soon  faded 

from  her  mind,  save  when  shriU  shouts  from  the  Uwn  below 
caught  her  attention. 

EyentuaUy  Mr.  Walter  Bryce,  familiarly  known  as 
Wally,  appeared  at  his  wife's  door.  He  was  an  undenriied, 
dapper  little  man,  with  ahnost  no  chin.  His  sole  daim 
to  attention  lay  in  the  millions  accumulated  by  his 
father. 

^•Nice  row  you've  got  on  down  stairs,"  he  remarked. 

•*l8abeUe's  birthday  party."  yawned  his  wife. 

"Looks  to  me  like  poor  old  Wilder's  birthday  party 
Just  as  I  came  along,  a  line  of  kids  was  marching  up  to 
give  their  hostess  their  presents.  Old  Wilder  was  hangmg 
on  to  Isabelle  so  she  wouldn't  bolt,  and  the  KtUe  beast 
wouldn't  take  one  of  the  packages.  Said  she  didn't 
wwit  their  presents.  The  poor  Wilder  appealed  to  me, 
md  I  told  IsabeUe  to  act  like  a  lady,  and  whadye  think 
Je  said  to  me-right  there  before  aU  those  smart-aleck 
kids?— *Get  out,  Wally,  this  is  my  party'!" 
B'&s.  Biyce  laughed. 

"You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  give  her  a  chance 
hke  that." 

ct.7^^  ,?*'*  °**'^'  ^^'  **''  got  to  be  attended  to. 
bhesthehmit.  She's  got  no  more  manners  than  an  alley 
cat."  ' 

"That's  no  news  to  me,  Wally." 

"Why  don't  you  do  something  about  it?" 
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-Do  mmHrthing?    Don't  I  get  her  •  new  gov«»e« 
ev«y  month?    Nobody  am  do  Mything  wHh  W* 

''I  don't  we  where  she  geU  it."  said  W«Uy. 

"She  gets  it  from  you.  and  ahe  gets  it  fro^  me.    She's 
the  worst  of  both  of  us  personified." 

•*Poor  Idd,  that's  tough  luck  for  her"— seriously. 
"A  little  kte  for  vain  regrets"— saroasticaUy. 
He  went  over  to  the  window  and  looked  do^  at  the 
puty  scattered  about  bek>w. 

-my  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  keep  her  with  you 
awhile  eveiy  day.  Max?" 

"Not  much!  I  come  down  here  to  rest,  not  to  dUk^ 
nmrs(»uud.  You  might  take  her  round  with  you.  if  you 
feel  that  she  needs  uplifting." 

"She's  b«grond  me.  I  don't  understand  her;  and.  on 
the  whole.  I  don't  like  her." 

"Nobody  likes  her;  she's  ju«r.  And  phun;  my  word, 
why  do  you  suppose  I  had  to  have  a  chUd  that  looks  like 
that?    She  hasn't  one  good  point." 

"Um— she's  got  ^es." 

"Great  big  goopy  <>yes  too  big  for  her  head!  This 
parent  business  is  too  much  of  a  gamble.  If  you  could 
go  pick  out  a  nice  blue^yed,  pmk-and-white^  leady-made 
mfant " 

"I  suppose  you  should  have  picked  out  a  pink-and- 
white  ready-made  husband,  if  you  wanted  that  kind." 
Wally  interposed. 

"Well.  I  never  would  have  picked  out  Isabelle." 

"After  aU.  you're  her  mother.  Max,"  he  began. 

"Look  here,  Wally.  don't  begin  on  that  mother  stuff. 
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«d  ^  the  Mt  o»  it.  but  if.  u«  tnitli,  „d  thT^T;' 

B«  th«  y«  am  lamp  ma.     *e  don't  Jl  <i  Thlv^ 
tie  mrt««a  imrtimrt,  Bot  by  .  I„„g  ,h„t...     "  "*  I"™ 

getting  courage  enough  to  aay  go  " 

W^'  lea.  you  ..jr  about  it.'the  better/*  counaelled 

"To  get  back  to  Isabelle.  she's  here,  and  she's  just  as 

mu^  your  responsibiUty  as  she  is  mine."      "^  '  ^"**  " 

Bemg  here  isn't  her  fault,  poor  kid     Se«n.  «  •/ 

"Go  ahead.    Fve  no  objection." 
™-  Bryce  returned  to  her  book. 
By  Jove,  Blax.  you're  hard  as  rocks." 

^  *»>•»  y<»  fy  .  younger  g„ve™,^  ,„  ,  ,j„„^,. 
'•"entou.undelemd.    "Wilde,i.«,old,od.J^'., 

^»«  B^  W goveme^e,.  you dom.te your »dety  toh^ 
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SSi?'"*^  *•*"*• -^  *^ »"  ~» - 

"I  wonder  what  they're  up  to.**  he  nid. 
t-i!ji1  '^**'  *****  come  down  to  the  pttty 

Biy«  «id  the  nuid  down  the  rt««.  iM  to  «  poerible. 

E^^.cridsh^l  occurred  bebw.    AH  Se'Z^ 

.^7^.  *«r  "d  pink  or  Uue  «d«.  lUl  th   bo^ 

m  their  white  collars  of  ceremony,  were  groups!  L.t^ 

t^Uwn.  areund  the  bare  of  a  Wg  Aade^^/TiS 
b<»^were    a-flutter    with    excitement     TTk*   p.3 

At  the  foot  of  the  tree  rtood  ]idQ«  Wilder  red3ti^^ 
jedang  jtonly  to  «,me  one  overhaul    Mr.  and  B^ 

'2:rf:*^,^^*^^'^'»>™^  children  a«r  ' 

Bryr*   "         "^^^^  ^^  ^'^^"  ^'^'^"^  Mre. 
"Oh.  Mrs.  Bryoe,  she's— she's— »» 

JL^^  u'^"^'  J*"**   ^'^'^   ^   ^   moment- 
commanded  her  mother,  loudly. 

J»*^™u  .  whisp.™,  cdloquy  .«ri»«t  .^^  U„ 
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"TImj  nu  awiqr,  and  hid  for  hoan,  and  thniro  fband 
than  up  here.'* 
**Inbeller  ihoitted  her  Ikther. 

"AUiJght.    We're  going  to  drop,**  Mid  a  Tofee  from 
above* 

Suddenly  two  white  and  shining  little  bodies  hung  side 
bgr  side  from  a  limb,  then  two  naked  younpten  dropped 
bto  the  midst  of  the  astounded  party. 
"Isabelle  Biyoer  gasped  her  mother. 
•* We're  pbying  barbarian,"  said  Isabelle,  oooOy;  "Misi 
Wilder  told  me  about  them." 
"Miss  Wilderr  protested  Wally. 

'*But  I  didn't— I  mean— I- " 

**You  said  they  lived  in  trees  and  never  wore  dothes." 
The  children  began  to  titter. 

"This  is  your  affair,  I  believe,  Wally."  remarked  Bin. 
Biyoe,  and  she  walked  in  a  leisurely  way  into  the  house. 

"Oh,I  say,"  he  called  after  her;  then:  "Get  Le-  indoors, 
win  you?    Who's  the  boy?" 
"The  gardener's  child,  Pat^y." 
"Where  are  your  clothes?"  he  A^wndftdi 
"Up  in  the  tree,  sorr,"  said  the  boy. 
"Get  them,  and  cut  home,"  said  Wally,  severely. 
Patay  obeyed,  but  Isabelle  resisted  force.    "I  won't 
huny  and  I  won't  be  carried,  I^U  walk."  said  she,  and— 
properly  dad  in  her  "birthday  clothes"— Isabelle  Biyce 
ciisposed  of  her  first  partyl 


CHAPTER  TWO 

FOLIX)mNG  upon  the  erit  of  his  daughter  came 
the  reahzation  to  WaUy  that  something  must  be 

„f.KU       ?'^.?f'"P*'*^"    He  turned  to  the  group 
of  chddren.  huddled  together  in  horror,  like  butterfK^ii 

a  ram  storm.  Serious  and  large^yed.  they  foeussed  their 
attention  uppn  hun.  in  the  apparent  beUef  that,  beimr  a 
parent,  he  would  be  able  to  handle  this  unpreceZnted 
situation.  T^ey  ranged  in  age  from  th«e  to  six;  they 
were  the  children  of  his  neighbours  and  life-long  ass<>. 

oates;  «id  yet  Wally  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  Wned 
m  by  a  pack  of  alert,  curious  Httle  animals 

T  Z**  <*"d«»."  he  mamiged  to  say.  "i'm  soriy  that 

laabeDe  was  such  a  miughty  girl  at  her  own  party,  but  she 
IS  ody  four  years  old.  we  must  remember,  and  I  «,ppose 
ane  did  not  know  any  better." 

Tm  fr«j  an' a  half,  an' I  don't  take  off  my  cloves  at 
a  party,    bragged  one  of  the  female  infants. 

"No.  I'm  sure  you  don't.    It  isn't  done."  said  Wally 
helplessly.  ^* 

"She  always  spoils  parUes.    I  wanted  not  to  have  her 
at  mme.  but  mother  made  me."  remarked  Tommy  Paoe. 

'  Hard  luck,  old  man, "  said  WaUy. 

"She  always  wants  to  boss  everything."  Margie  Hun- 
ter  complained. 

It 
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'•Are  you  going  to  whip  h«sr?»  demanded  another  child. 

"She  will  be  punished,  believe  me,"  replied  Wally, 

finnly.    "But  I  think  we'd  better  call  the  party  over." 

"We  can't  go  yet,  the  nurses  and  chauffeurs  haven't 

come,"  Tommy  protested.    "  I'd  like  to  hear  her  yeU  when 
she's  licked." 

"Our  man  wiU  take  you  all  home  in  the  big  station 
wagon,  so  get  on  your  hats,"  Wally  ordered. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  smaUest  child  was  packed  in, 
with  one  of  the  maids  in  command,  and  the  motor  slid 
off  down  the  drive,  leaving  Wally  on  the  door  step. 

"lattie  beasts!"  he  remarked,  feelingly. 

In  the  haU  he  met  Miss  Wilder,  still  bearing  marks  of 
the  late  excitement. 

"I  have  put  IsabeUe  to  bed,  Mr.  Biyce.    Mrs.  Biyce 
says  that  you  are  to  prescribe  her  punishment." 
Wally  looked  his  misery. 

"I  don't  want  to  punish  her.  Can't  you  manage  it 
alone?"  he  said.  ^^^ 

"No,  I  cannot  Isahelle  needs  the  authority  of  her 
parents  now  and  then  to  back  me  up,"  said  Miss  WUder, 
severely. 

"WeU,  I'U  have  a  talk  wiUi  her." 
"I  think  a  severe  spanking  is  what  she  needs." 
"  What  do  ye  suppose  ever  put  such  an  idea  in  her  head?" 
"You  never  know  what  she  is  going  to  do.    She  asked 
me  about  barbarians  when  I  was  trying  to  induce  her  to 
get  dressed  for  tiie  party.    I  told  her  some  facts,  just  to 
occupy  her  mind." 
"It  occupied  her  mind  aU  right,"  laughed  WaUy.  who 
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Wl  Be- Wflder  with  the  ide.  that  he  tliought  the  jol» 
w«.  at  her  expenae.  She  detemiined  to  give  notice  at 
once,  and  leave  at  the  end  of  her  month. 

WiOIy  went  upstairs  and  turned  his  unaccustomed  feet 
mtothenu«e,7.  Hehesi'  ed  before  he  opened  the  door, 
but  no  sounds  of  wpentani  ..bs  met  hi.  ear.  so  ho  went  in. 
^beUe.  the  picture  of  alert  interest.  «it  up  in  bed  and  eyed 

"Have  you  cf>me  to  punish  me?"  she  asked 
"Something  like  that." 
"Go  ahead,"  said  she. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  and  looked  at  her 
Max  was  ^ght;  she  was  no  priw  beauty,  with  her  baby 
face  Idee  an  old  woman's,  with  her  nondescript  feature^ 
her  short  brown  hair.  But  her  eyes  were  disturbing-bi« 
dusky,  wise  eyes,  with  no  eflPect  of  childishness. 

"Look  here,  IsabeUe,  why  do  you  act  like  this?"    That 
was  regukr  parent-talk,  so  she  made  no  answer. 

"Here  you  are,  four  years  old.  and  you  can't  behave 
at  your  own  party,"  he  continued. 

"I  hate  parties." 

"WeU.  but  you  have  to  have  parties." 
•Why?" 

"Oh,  all  children  do." 

"Nasty  things!  I  hate  *em  all.  except  Pat^. 

"Hate  those  nice  littie  girls?" 

••YesI"~hotiy. 

"And  those  handsome  boys?" 

"Yes.    They're  ugly.    Patsy  is  handsome." 

"Why  are  you  so  cnxy  about  this  Patsy?" 
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"Because  he  alifays  does  what  I  aay."    WaUy  stifled 
a  smile. 

••But  don't  you  know  you  mustn't  take  off  your  clothes 
before  mixed  cmnpany?" 
••But  we  were  playing  barbarian." 
••Well,  you  shouldn't  play  that  kind  of  game." 
••Why  not?" 

••Because ^"  He  floundered.    -Now.  look  here,  yoa 

;iiust  never  take  off  your  clothes  again." 

-Not  when  I  go  to  bed?"--with  interest 

-I  mean  before  people." 

-Not  before  Miss  Wflder,  or  Maiy?" 

-Don't  be  stupid,"  he  exploded.  ••You  know  what  I 
mean— before  boys  and  girls." 

-Why  not?" 

••Because  it  isn't  nice.  Don't  you  know  what  modesty 
is?" 

••No;  what  is  it?" 

-It'»-it's— well,  it's  just  that  you  musu^  t  show  your 
body  to  people." 
-Isn't  my  face  my  body?" 

••That's  different  Eveiybody  thows  his  face."  She 
considered  that. 

••If  everybody  showed  theb  bodies  it  would  be  nice, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"No,"  WaUy  said,  harshly,  because  he  felt  she  was 
making  a  fool  of  him. 

••But  the  barbarians  never  wore  any  clothes,  and  they 
were  nice." 

"That's  different    They  didn't  know  any  better." 
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"Didn't  they?    Why  didn't  God  tcU  them  any  better?" 
"I  don't  know." 

i  "Did  Jesus  wear  clothes?"  she  inquired. 
"Who?"  he  demanded,  caught  unawares. 
"Jesus.    You  know,  God's  boy."   she  replied,   eai- 
nestly. 

"Of  course  he  wore  clothes."  WaUy  protested. 

"Why  didn't  he  teU  the  barbarians?" 

"OLord.Idon'tknow.  This  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
your  performance  this  afternoon,"  Wally  urged,  trying 
to  get  back  to  the  subject  and  on  to  soUd  ground. 

"What  kind  of  punishing  are  you  going  to  dc  '  she 
mquired. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  admitted.  "What  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  do?"  ^^ 

She  thought  about  that  with  awakened  interest 
^"There's  whipping,  but  I  don't  mind  that." 
"You  don't?" 

"No.    There's  shutting  up,  but  that's  fun.    I  play 

I'm  a  prisoner  then." 
"Are  there  any  punishments  you  don't  like?" 
"Yes.    Parties    are    punishment,    and    kindiegarden 

m  wmter  is  punishment." 

"You  thmk  the  party  this  afternoon  was  punishment, 
do  you? 

"Yes." 

"Who  punished  you?" 

"Max." 

'I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  your  mother  *Max.*" 
'Why  not?" 
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''Why  do  you  call  her  that?" 
"Because  you  do." 

"I  don't  have  to  be  respectful  to  her— I  mean——" 
"If  you  caU  her  that.  I'm  going  to."  she  said,  dismissing 
that  subject. 

"You're  bemg  punished  now,  vou  know,  being  sent  off 
to  bed  m  broad  daylight." 

"But  I  like  it,  when  you  talk  to  me." 

He  rose  promptly. 

"I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  you.  Your  punishment  is 
I  f  hat  nobody  will  talk  to  you  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"AH  right"-<a»eerfully. 

"You'd  just  lie  here,  aU  alone." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  corrected  him,  "my  playmates  will  be 
here,  and  God's  always  around." 

"No  phiymates  shall  come  in  here,"  he  reiterated. 

I     "But  you  can't  keep  Dorothy  and  Reginald  out,  because 
they're  just  pretend,"  she  defied  him. 

WaUy  knew  he  was  beaten.  He  had  never  felt  so  futile 
in  his  life.  She  sat  there  with  her  straight  little  back, 
her  wise  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  he  wished  he  were  weU  out 
of  the  room. 

"I  hope  you  will  lie  here  and  think  of  what  I  have  said 
to  you,"  he  remarked  sonorously.  "  I'm  surprised  at  you, 
Isabella,"  he  added  sternly. 

He  rose  and  hurried  toward  the  door. 

"Good  mght,  Wally,"  she  said  pleasantly,  and  smiled 
at  him. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Wally  fled.  He  sought 
out  his  wife,  who  was  dressing  for  dinner. 
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••WeU,  did  you  whip  her?"  she  inquinxL 
He  evaded  that. 
"I've  had  a  good  talk  with  her^-fimfy. 

She  tunied  her  face  over  her  ahoulder  at  him.  and 
huighed.  ^  ^ 

"Terrified  her,  no  doubt." 

"Where  on  earth  does  she  get  her  ideas?** 

"Not  from  me.—"  indifferently. 

"She's — she's  uncanny,  that  Idd.** 

"Huny  and  dress,  we're  dming  at  the  dub.  I  wish 
you  the  joy  of  your  job,"  she  added,  as  he  left  her. 

A  day  or  two  bter.  when  WaUy  came  out  of  the  bath 
house  on  the  way  to  swim,  he  encountered  his  daughter 
on  the  beach. 

"I'll  swim  with  you,  Walty,**  she  said. 

"No,  thanks.    I'm  going  to  the  raft" 

"So  am  I,"  she  answered. 

He  looked  at  her  and  Uu^ied.  She  looked  liie  a  Kew- 
pie  m  her  abbreviated  bathmg  suit,  with  water  wings 
fastened  to  her  back.  She  walked  rapidly  into  the  aT 
and,  perforce,  he  followed.  Miss  WOder  shouted  orders 
m  vam  from  the  shore.  The  tide  was  running  in.  and 
nearly  high,  so  she  was  over  her  d<^  in  a  second,  but  she 

paddled  out  toward  the  distant  raft,  her  head  weU  out  of 
the  water,  thanks  to  her  wings.  Much  amused,  Wally 
swam  beside  her  into  deep  water. 

"It  was  a  great  surprise  to  mc.  the  day  I  found  I  could 
•wmi."  she  said. 

"It  must  have  been,"  he  laughed. 

"It  was  a  pleasant  day."  she  added. 
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*It  M  deep  licre,"  he  said,  to  tert  her. 
-I  know  it    I>on't  you  put  your  hand,  on  me.  WallF. 

Idontwmnttobetouclied,"8lieadmonialiedlum. 
**  Aren't  you  afraid?" 

•*No.»* 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  raft.  The  yomigster  w«i 
wmdcd.  but  undaunted.  Biyce  watched  hep  with  real 
admuatoon.  Here  was  a  daredevil  courage  he  vart^y 
w^Jected.    He  was  timid  and  cautious  himaelf. 

Throw  me  oi!  the  raft.  WaUy ;  I  like  to  qJaah."  die 
ordered. 

"You're  crazy,"  he  said. 

.  Z^i.  ^\^'^  *^^  °»«  off  the  dub  raft,  when  I 
aiked  him  to. 

J'Betta  not  let  me  catch  him  at  it.    You  sit  stiU  and 
get  your  breath  and  then  we'D  start  back  " 
He  dived  off    the  raft  and  instantly  die  followed 

him.    He  caught  her  by  the  arm.  strangling  and  cough- 
ing. -6" 

^' You  little  deva,"  he  said;  «youTl  drown." 
No,  I  won't.    Let  go,  Wally;  I  won't  be  helped." 

He  headed  her  for  shore,  by  pretending  to  race  her.  and 
once  on  land  he  urged  Miss  Wilder  to  watch  her  every 
mmute,  lest  she  swim  for  the  raft  alone. 
mW*  ^  *?^*°*"«  had  fixed  IsabeUe  on  her  father's 
mind.  He  thought  about  her  a  good  deal,  and  laughed 
at  the  thought.  She  certainl/was  a  sport,  and  she  was 
nobody  s  fool.  He  wondered  if  other  children  were  like 
h«.  and  began  to  watch  them.  He  asked  their  fathers 
•bout  them,  but  the  fathers  never  knew.    They  always 
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Mid :  "I  don't  ne  much  of  the  kids;  too  biuj,"  or:   "That's 
Mabd's  job  (or  Kate's  or  Maiy's)." 

He  could  not  seem  to  remember  seeing  much  of  his 
father  when  he  was  a  boy.  save  on  sUte  occasions  when  his 
parent  was  called  upon  to  administer  extra  sti£F  punish- 
ment He  wondered  if  the  other  mothers  knew  more 
about  their  youngsters  than  Max  did  about  hers?  But 
when  he  asked  them  at  the  club,  or  on  the  golf  course,  th^ 
fcoked  sutprised  and  said:  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  them,  Wally;  the  governess  looks  after  them." 

It  evidenUy  wasn't  the  thing,  in  their  set,  to  bother 
about  children.  So  he  did  not  get  much  help  from  his 
friends  in  the  difficult  situation  in  which  Max  had  placed 
••im.  She  stood  by  her  determination  to  leave  the  child 
to  him,  with  irritating  completeness.  She  even  refused 
to  give  advice  or  help. 

Of  course,  he  could  leave  well  enough  alone,  let  Miss 
Wilder  blunder  along  with  her  somehow.  That  was 
evidently  the  way  the  rest  of  them  did.  He  had  almost 
decided  upon  this  course,  when  he  met  Isabelle,  standing 
on  the  pony's  bare  back,  making  him  run,  while  poor  Miss 
Wilder  panted  behind,  protesting  at  every  step. 

It  brought  him  to  a  resolution.  The  kid  ought  to  have 
a  younger  woman  to  look  after  her,  one  who  could  swim 
and  ride  and  take  some  interest  in  her  sports.  If  she  was 
going  to  leap  head  first  into  every  danger,  she  needed  a  girl 
to  stand  by,  and  leap  in  after  her,  if  necessary. 

It  took  him  several  days  to  get  up  his  nerve  to  dismiss 
Mias  Wilder,  but  in  the  end,  she  met  him  half  way.  She 
said  she  could  not  stand  the  strain,  that  she  had  aged  ten 
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yean  in*  the  two  months  she  had  been  in  charge  of  his 
daui^bter. 

"She  is  a  veiy  remarkable  child,  Mr.  Biyce.  and  she 
needs  very  special  treatment." 

"I  suppose  that  is  it.  I  wiU  give  you  a  month's  extm 
salaiy.  Miss  WUder,  so  you  may  take  a  rest  I  know 
you  need  it." 

The  next  morning  he  busUed  into  Mrs.  Bryoe's  room, 
where  she  was  taking  her  breakfast  in  bed. 

"Mercy,  Wally,  are  you  sick?"  she  inquired;  "it's  barely 
nine  o'clock." 
"I've  got  to  go  to  town." 
"Town,  this  hot  day?" 

"Yes.  I  fired  old  Wilder  and  I've  got  to  get  a  new 
victim  for  our  oflfspring.    Where  do  you  get  'em?" 

"Poor  Wally,"  Uiughed  his  wife.    "I  advertise,  or  go 
to  teachers'  agencies,  or  any  old  way.    Telephone  in,  and 
they'll  send  you  something." 
"No;  I'm  going  to  get  a  young  one." 
"And  pretty,  I  suppose." 
"Don't  be  an  idiot." 

He  turned  as  the  door  opened  and  IsabeUe  came  in. 
She  was  booted  and  hatted. 
•'Good  morning.  Max,"  she  said,  sweetly. 
"Morning.    Where  are  you  going?" 
"To  town,  with  Wally." 
"What?" 

"WeU,  I  thought  I'd  better  take  her    She  has  to  Uve 
with  'em,  you  know,  and  she  has  ideas  on  the  subject." 
Mrs.  Bryce  laughed  aloud.  ' 
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" Yoa  twor  the  »«'lt;»»«H 

**Come  on.  Walty,"  urged  Iiabelle,  Ukmg  her  &ther  hj 
the  hand. 

"Which  car  are  you  unng?"  inquiied  Max. 

"She  prefen  the  tram,"  he  explained. 

Hub  brought  another  outburst  of  mirth. 

"My  word.  Waljyl  You're  becoming  a  wonderful 
parenti"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bryce;  and  they  fled  before  her 
laughter. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

WAiXY  WM  tuipriMd  to  find  the  trip  to  town 
•horter  than  usual.    His  daughter  conducted 
hersdf  with  great  dignity,  and  never  missed  a 
t.  An  unbroken  stream  of  conversation  flowed  from  her 
^the  amusement  of  the  people  in  the  seats  near  by. 
There  was  one  difficult  moment,  when  in  hurnrmg  for 
hm  seats,  Mrs.  Page  spied  them  out. 
Tor  goodness  sake.  Wally,  where  are  you  going?- 
••TakinglsabeUetotown."  ^^ 

"Without  a  nurse?" 

-I  have  a  governess,  not  a  nurse,"  protested  Isabelle. 
"Iignantly. 

•Oh.  excuse  me."  Uughed  Mrs.  Page.  "Where's  Max?" 
Home  in  bed."  repKed  IsabeUe,  before  Wally  had 
pormed  an  excuse. 

a  hear  your  infant  introduced  an  Adam-and-Eve 
ne  mto  her  party,"  Mrs.  Page  continued. 

Wally  glanced  anxiously  at  IsabeUe. 

'•This  is  Tommy  Page's  mother,"  he  explained. 
I  know.    He's  a  horrid  boy,"  she  answered,  feelingly. 

Mrs.  Page  retired  after  this,  and  WaUy  undertook  to 
rpie  with  his  daughter  about  unbecoming  franknesa. 

^  Its  true,"  she  protested. 

••You  don't  have  to  teU  everything  you  know." 
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**Don*t  you  have  to  tell  the  truth?** 

"Not  when  it  hurts  people's  feelings.** 

She  thought  that  over,  and  he  wondered  what  she  would 
makeofit.  The  Uttle  monkey  seemed  to  remember  eveiy 
word  that  was  said  to  her. 

"Let's  have  a  punldn  coach  tan,**  she  said  when  they 
arrived  in  town. 

"What  kind  is  that?" 

"All  yeUow,  like  the  CindereUa  one.** 

"They  don't  have  them  at  this  station.** 

"liake  them  get  us  one,"  urged  the  young  arrogant. 

He  laughed  and  they  went  out  into  the  street  and 
waited  untfl  a  yeUow  taxi  came.  As  th^  took  their  seaU 
in  the  coadi,  IsabeUe  gazed  at  hek-  father  specuUtively. 

"I  am  Cmderella,  an'  you've  got  to  be  the  Faiiy  God- 
mother, I  s'pose,  but  you  don't  look  like  her." 
"Couldn't  I  be  the  Prince?"  inquired  Waljy. 
"No.    Besides,  he  didn't  ride  in  tli^j  coach.''  she  cor- 
rected  him,  scornfully. 

They  stopped  at  a  drug  shop  to  get  a  list  of  agencies, 
picked  at  random  from  the  telephone  book.  The  first 
one  was  very  depressing.  There  were  several  governesses, 
but  IsabeUe  would  have  none  of  them,  and  Wally  did  not 
bhuneher.  The  second  agency  offered  to  smamon  a  doaen 
candidates  if  he  would  come  back  in  two  hours.  He 
agreed  to  that,  and  made  the  same  arrangement  with  the  I 
third  place.  ' 

"Now.  we've  got  two  hours  to  kill.    What  do  you  want 
to  do?"  he  inquired. 
^     "I  want  to  go  on  top  the  'bus." 
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-Ifitoohot- 

•*  Wdl.  that*,  wlurt  I  want  to  do." 
Wally  nghed. 

"j^  i^t.  coBH,  doog."  lie  «id.  .w«  ol  what  her 
detenmnation  usuaUjr  aooomplished. 

He  thought  of  Max.  and  fdt  himself  absolutely  mitftyred 
^washer  Job     She  was  a  slacker  to  put  it  o^t^^.* 

found  her  looking  at  him. 
"Walty,  does  the  hot  make  you  sick?»» 
-Whyr 

''We  cooM  go  to  the  Zoo  m  a  tan." 
"Thank  you,  I  should  prefer  that." 
"AUrighf'-^sheerfuUy. 
^ouVe^^ 

"^^y  ««I«ted  the  animals,  and  wiiured  the  awful 
jmdb  thereof,  with  g«*t  satisfaction  on  the  paTof 
lUaWle^dmudisetf-restrabtonthepartofher^:' 
Ishet::^."^'*^^-^'^^"*-*^^^-^^^ 

«J^^?J    ^^«  y««  want  of  a  beast  like  that?" 
I  hke  them     nieyn,  so  .  .  .  different!"  die  said, 
hesrtatmg  over  the  adjective. 
Wally  burst  out  laughing. 
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*'Now,  don't  be  fresh,  Isabelle,  and  say,  'I  don't  like 
the  wart  on  your  nose,'  or  that  kind  of  thing." 

"Do  I  have  to  get  one  with  a  wart  on  her  nose?"  she 
asked  seriously. 

"No,  no.  I  mean — don't  say  the  wrong  thing  all  the 
time." 

"But  I  don't  know  what  is  the  wrong  thing,  Wally,*' 
she  assured  him. 

"I  should  say  you  didn't!  You  just  let  me  do  the  talk- 
ing. If  you  like  the  one  I'm  interviewing,  just  nod;  if 
you  don't,  why  shake  your  head.    Get  me?" 

"Like    this?" — with    neck-breaking    violence   of   the 
head. 
"No— no.    Gently,  like  this." 

They  seated  themselves  in  the  SLgeacy  room,  and  the 
governesses  were  presented.    The  usual  drab,  rather  faded 
women,  used  to  living  in  the  background.    Some  of  them 
resented  Isabelle's  presence,  some  of  them  spoke  to  her 
as  to  a  baby.    After  about  three  sentences  had  been 
spoken,  her  head  would  move  violently,  and  Wally  got 
rid  of  the  candidate. 
"  Lord !  they're  a  sad  lot,"  he  exclaimed. 
"What  makes  them  sad?"  she  inquired. 
"Kids  like  you." 

They  finished  the  first  consignment  without  any  luck, 
and  went  to  the  second  place.    It  was  simply  a  rq>etition. 
Isabelle  seemed  to  sense  their  adhesion  to  type,  for  she 
finally  burst  out  with: 
"Wally,  I'd  Met  one  with  a  wart  on  the  nose." 
He  finally  approached  the  woman  in  charge. 
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Tbe  woman  ^ia^ed  in  amayanent. 
'Isn't  there  soiae  place   vhen*  tho  «— 
"gfaterr  he  coulii..  J  '^  *^*  ^'^  *'°«'  «»  *<> 

"You  might  try  the  coUege  agencies.    Their  graduates 
sometunes  tiy  govemessing."  K™auaies 

She  gave  him  some  addresses 

,   "TWs.    I  think  we'Utv  them.    My  daughter,  here 
IS  rather  exacting."  *  "«"ier,nere, 

^d^r'^^^.r'^^'^^^^^^^^^'W'J^ostUely. 

I  don  t  hke  you.  either,"  said  Isabelle.  pn>mptly. 
WaUy  humed  her  out.    He  was  about  worn  ou[  with 
thu,  unaccustomed  and  eri^usting  strain.    It  had  C 

I  y-«  smce  WaUy  spent  a  whole  day  boring  hims^    H^ 
rage  at  Max  grew,  and  he  vented  it  on  Isabelle. 

*^or  God's  sake,  don't  sass  the  managers'    We  m^v 
I  have  to  go  back  there."  ««»agers.    We  may 

"Does  God  care?" 

"What?" 

"You  said,  'for  God's  sake.*" 

\J1^^L    ^**^"*-    Now  go  easy  this  time.    We've 
l^^t  to  get  somebody,  and  we  won't  find  an  arehalyi! 

Td  like  an  archangel."  she  remarked  earnestly  her 
fc:^^^^^  "But  she  couldn't  swim^*^^ 

\J^\T^!^'  u"*  ""**  "^  '^^'    At  the  coUege 
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The  first  one  was  pretty  and  she  knew  it.  She  talked  a 
great  deal,  and  was  saccharine  to  the  little  girl.  Isabelle 
shook  her  head  twice,  but  Wally  seemed  hypnotize<ii  by  the 
woman's  eloquence. 

"Don't  let  her  talk,  Wally ;  I  won't  have  her,"  announced 
Isabelle. 

It  took  considerable  finesse  on  Wally's  part  to  get 
thia  explained  and  to  get  the  young  woman  out  of  the 
room. 

"One  more  remark  from  you,  like  that  last  one,  and  I 
will  engage  the  next  hatchet-face  that  appears,"  he 
thundered. 

"What  Is  a  hatchet-face?"  she  asked,  with  interest. 

The  other  girl  was  tall,  and  undeniably  plain.  She 
was  deeply  tanned  by  the  sun.  She  looked  athletic, 
boyish  in  fact.  She  had  a  nice  voice,  and  clear  grey  eyes. 
She  met  Isabelle's  inspection  with  a  grin.  The  child  slid 
off  her  chair  and  went  over  to  her. 

"What's  your  name?"  she  asked. 

"Ann.    Ann  Barnes." 

"Can  you  swim?" 

"Yes,"  smiled  the  girl. 

Isabdle  took  her  hand. 

"I'll  take  you,"  she  said. 

The  ffA  stared  at  Wally,  who,  so  far,  had  made  no 
explanation. 

"Is  she  your  child?"  she  inquired. 

"Yes." 

"Is  her  mother  dead?" 

"No,  Max  is  my  mother,"  explained  the  youngster. 
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•You  see,"  said  Wally.  "I8abe''e  is  a  Kttle  devil.  You 
might  as  weU  know  the  worst  at  once.  She's  got  no  man- 
nas at  all,  and  she's  spoiled  to  death." 

'Wally,  you  don't  have  to  tell  everything  you  know," 
quoted  Isabelle,  sharply. 

•Upon  my  word!"  said  Miss  Barnes.    "How  old  is 

ishe?" 

"She's  just  had  her  fourth  birthday." 
"But  she  needs  a  nurse,  not  a  governess." 
"I  won't  have  a  nurse.    I  want  you." 
"She's  had  a  lot  of  women,  mostly  old  ones.    I  told 
IMrs.  Bryce  I  thought  she  ought  to  have  a  young  woman 
[with  her,  and  she  told  me  that  if  I  knew  so  much  about 
lit,  I  could  get  her  a  governess  myself." 

•I  see,"  said  Miss  Barnes;  "and  just  what  do  you  want 
|her  governess  to  do?" 

"Ride  and  swim  with  her,  and  keep  her  out  of  mischief. 
il  suppose  you  would  teach  her  something— letters  and 
■hunting,  and  all  that?" 

"A  governess  usually  does,"  she  smiled. 

"You  would  have  fuU  charge  of  her.    We  live  in  the 

ttuntiy  from  April  till  Thanksgiving,  and  in  town  the  rest 
f  the  time." 

"Come  on.  Ann,  let's  go;  I'm  tired,"  interrupted  IsabeUe. 
"But  you  aren't  letting  this  baby  decide  who  is  to  take 
"«  of  her?"  she  protested. 

'I  thought  it  was  bettor.    She  gets  rid  of  one  a  month, 
|8o  m  the  end  she  does  decide." 
"But  it's  so  absurd." 
"  We're-we're  an  absurd  family,"  he  admitted,  gravely. 
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"Don't  talk,  Wally;  oome  on." 

**  What  does  she  call  you?"  Miss  Barnes  inquked. 

"Wally.  My  name  b  Walter,  but  every  one  calls  me 
Wally.  She  caUs  her  mother  Max.  We  try  to  break  her 
of  it,  but  we  can't." 

Miss  Barnes  shook  her  head. 

"I  want  to  be  a  governess,  you  know,  not  a  nurse." 

Isabelle  realized  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 

"Sometimes  I'm  nice,  aren't  I,  Wally?"  she  appealed. 

Miss  Barnes  could  not  have  told  why,  but  for  the  first 
time  this  abnormal,  prissy  child,  with  her  self-assurance, 
and  her  impertinence,  caught  at  her  sympathies.  Wally 
saw  that  she  wavered. 

"Suppose  that  we  call  it  an  experiment  for  a  month. 
Ill  pay  a  himdred  dollars  a  month.  Come  out  with  us 
this  afternoon  and  tiy  it.  She's  the  limit  of  a  kid,  but 
she's  got  a  lot  of  sense  for  her  age,  and  maybe  she'd  be 
all  right  if  somebody  just  gave  her  mind  to  her." 

"I'm  willing  to  try  it  for  a  month,  if  I  may  have  full 
diarge  of  her.    Would  her  mother  agree  to  that?" 

"Oh,  Max  is  never  home;  besides,  she  never  sees  me," 
spoke  up  the  child. 

"She  does  see  you,"  protested  Wally. 

Isabelle  made  no  reply,  but  somehow  Miss  Barnes 
caught  the  situation — ^the  sense  of  n^lect,  of  the  child's 
loneliness. 

"I'll  come  for  a  month  at  the  salary  you  mentioned." 

"Good.  Can  you  pack  a  bag  and  go  out  on  the  4:10 
with  us?  We'll  send  you  home  in  a  taxi  and  send  for 
you." 
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9ie  considered  a  moment. 

"AU  right." 

She  rose,  explained  to  the  head  of  the  bureau,  and  hter 
th^  went  out  together. 

"Waliy,  when's  lunch?"  demanded  Isabdie. 

"Now.  We'll  send  Miss  Barnes  off  in  our  cab,  and  pick 
up  another.  A  cab  will  come  for  you  at  three  thirty.  Miss 
Barnes,  and  well  meet  you  at  the  Information  booth." 

"Ill  be  there.    Good-bye,  Isabelle." 

"Good-bye,  Ann." 

Wally  and  Isabelle  made  their  way  to  his  dub,  where 
she  insisted  upon  all  the  verboten  things  for  lunch. 

"Are  you  allowed  to  eat  that?"  he  demanded. 

"Oh,  yes,  at  parties." 

"Don't  it  make  you  sick?" 

"Yes.    You're  always  sick  after  parties,"  she  replied. 

A  man  stopped  at  the  toble  to  address  a  few  jocose 
remarks  to  Wally,  and  he  turned  his  glance  upon  the 
small  girl. 

"Who  is  your  beautiful  companion,  Wally?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"My  daughter,  LabeUe.  This  is  Duncan,  the  Club 
cut-up,"  he  added  to  his  guest. 

She  inspected  the  man  dosely. 

"Who  cuts  you  up?"  she  inquired. 

"The  other  dub  members,"  he  retorted,  followed  by 
laughter  and  applause  from  the  surrounding  tobies. 
Isabelle  beamed  in  the  spotlight. 

"I  like  this  better  than  Max's  dub,"  she  said,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  next  toble. 
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"Take  us  on,  WaUy,  wUI  you?"  caUed  one  of  them, 
and  at  his  invitation  they  all  moved  over. 

"She  doesn't  look  like  her  pretty  mother,  WaUy," 
said  one  of  them  after  they  were  presented. 

"No,  poor  kid,  she  looks  like  me,"  huighed  Wally. 

"I  kwk  like  Wally,  but  I'm  smart!"  she  said,  and  beanied 
again  at  their  uproar  of  mirth. 

She  left,  later,  amidst  reiterated  invitations  to  come 
again.  One  man  tried  to  kiss  her,  but  she  promptly 
blocked  that. 

"I  don't  like  kissing,"  she  said. 

WaUy  inspected  her  on  the  way  to  the  station.  Her 
^es  were  bright,  her  colour  was  high.  She  certainly 
had  been  a  success  at  the  club.    There  was  something 

about  the  little  beggar " 

"I  liked  those  men,"  she  remarked. 
"You  were  too  fresh,"  he  said,  anxious  to  prick  the 
bubble  of  her  egotism.    She  made  no  answer,  but  he  had 
the  uncomfortable  feeUng  that  she  knew  he  had  been 
proud  of  her. 

"If  you  like  this  new  giri,  and  want  her  to  stay,  you've 
got  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  he  warned  her. 

"I  haven't  any  new  leaf,"  she  said. 

"To  turn  over  a  new  leaf  means  to  make  a  new  begin- 
ning, to  be  good,  to  act  like  a  lady,"  he  exphuned. 

They  found  Miss  Barnes  waiting  for  them.  As  soon 
as  they  were  in  their  seats,  aboard  the  train,  Isabelle 
went  to  sleep,  leaning  against  her  new  friend.  Miss  Barnes 
smiled,  made  the  chUd  comfortable,  and  opened  a  maga- 
zine,  thus  relieving  Wally  of  any  necessity  of  conversation. 
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As  thqr  drove  up  to  the  house,  thev  «w  M«   n 
come  out  on  the  terrace.  wh«r7l.-k\i  '  ^'^^ 

the  tea-table  and  <^  ''^f"*  *^*  »>»««  wa.  .muigbg 

andabroad..^ladtr;:,,^^S;-J^^  ««-• 

"WeD?"  Ok  «dA 
bJ^^lr«""  >-«»»  «^  B-«.  but  I.a«D.  ,„ 

nnat  did  you  do  in  town?"  «i.«  •      .    , 

;;The  zo<s  „d  wJ^.!:Xb.»     ""^  "^  *^  "^A 

"I  hope  you  don't  confuse  them  "  i      u  j . 
"I  don't  envy  you  vZ^ '  k^'  ^"8*»«^  her  mother, 
shoulder  to  mJw         '""^^     '^'  ^^d^d.  over  her 

"What  room  is  Miss  Bamw  ♦«  i, 
caUed.  ^^  *°  ^^e,  Max?'»  WaDy 

"You'U  have  to  attend  to  that "  sh.       v  ^ 

Jwd  It  not  been  so  Dathrf!^     ii7     »  admirable, 

upon.  ™^  ^°"d  she  had  entered 
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IT  WAS  a  strange  throw  of  Chance  that  toswd  Ann 
Barnes  into  the  heart  of  the  Biyce  famUy--or 
rather  into  its  midst,  for  it  seemed  to  Ann  that  there 
wasn't  any  heart  to  the  family.  The  first  weeks  she  spent 
at  The  Beeches  were  positively  bewildering. 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  small-town  lawyer, 
in  Vermont.  There  were  five  yomiger  children,  and  after 
Ann's  graduation  at  the  State  University,  she  set  forti 
to  make  fame  and  fortune,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
rescuing  her  father  and  mother  from  the  fitiAn/n^tl  atiTi^i^ 
which  had  always  beset  them. 

She  was  just  an  average  healthy,  fine  American  girl 
brou^t  up  in  a  normal,  small-town  American  family. 
As  the  eldest,  she  had  been  her  mother's  assistant.  She 
had  served  her  apprenticeship  in  cooking,  nursing  babies, 
patching  small  clothes,  turning  old  things  around  and 
upside  down,  in  order  to  make  them  over.  She  could 
market  wisely,  she  could  "manage"  on  little. 

So  much  for  her  practical  training.  She  knew  all  the 
inconveniences  and  anxieties  of  an  insufficient  and  variable 
income.  But  she  also  knew  the  unselfishness,  the  affec- 
tionate give-and-take  of  a  big  family.  She  knew  what 
miracles  the  loving  patience  of  her  mother  daily  per- 
formed.   She  knew  the  selflessness  of  her  father,  which 
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kq>t  him  at  the  tieadmffl  of  hi.  profession  tut  hi.  cluldi«i 

SZT^"""" '^"^  the«  were  of  the  ve.y  fib. 

It  wa.  part  of  the  trick  Pate  played  on  her  that  WaUy'. 
offer  had  com   to  her  the  fim  week  she  wa.  in  New  York. 

when  ^e  terror  of  the  Big  Town  had  just  hud  hold  of  h«r 
New  York.  contempUted  from  Vermont,  wa.  the  dty 
^  aU  opportumty;  but  New  York,  face  to  face,  with  . 

h^^J^  "°r^  '"^^*«««t«l  her.  and  WaUy 
had  offered  her  what  seemed  a  fabulous  saUuy.     No 

wond^  she  had  «n«ed  the  opportunity,  with  ^  pUn. 
of  sendmg  the  fi«t  check  home,  intact.  But  daUy  for  i^ 
first  week,  amidst  the  undreamedof  luxuries  of  The 
Beeches  she  felt  that  she  must  run  away,  back  to  the 
thmg.  she  knew  and  miderstood.  And  yet  every  day 
brought  her  evidences  of  IsabeUe's  need  of  her.  anZAm,'. 
mtnnsic  sense  of  fairness  made  her  feel  that  wmebodv 
ought  to  stand  by  the  child.  '•omebady 

Her  first  interview  with  Mrs.  Biyce  did  not  occur 
untU  the  second  day  after  her  arrival.  She  waited  to  be 
summoned  aU  of  the  first  day.  but  heard  nothing,  saw 
nothmg  of  her  new  employer.    The  socond  day  she  sent 

Z^  t^^l"""  "  .~^^«»*«^-    She  was  given  an  audience 
while  Mrs  Bryce's  maid  was  dressing  her  to  go  out  to 
lunch.    She  nodded  casually  to  Ann. 
"You  wanted  to  see  me?" 

"Yes;   I-I  thought  we  would  better  talk  over  vour 
phms  for  IsabeUe."  ^"^ 
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•*Ih*vei»'t  any  plan,  for  lier.  My  onty  dedre  is  to  keep 
ner  out  of  the  way." 

"But  I  don't  know  what  she  u  permitted  to  do,"  Ann 
began. 

"She  is  permitted  to  do  anything  she  wants  to."  laughed 
Mrs.  Bryce. 

"But  that  isn't  good  for  her"-^jamestly. 

Mrs.  Biyce'sghmoeat  the  girl  was  fuU  of  scornful  amuse- 
ment. 

"No,  but  it's  good  for  the  rest  of  us.    We  can't  live 
in  the  house  ?nth  her  otherwise." 
r.  Aim  stared.    She  did  not  know  how  to  cope  with  this 
kmd  of  woman.     Mrs.  Biyce  made  her  feel  a  clunky 
fool,  a  sort  of  country  bumpkin. 

I'This  isti't  my  job  anyway,  it's  Wally's.  He  is 
guidmg  Isabelle's  destiny  this  summer.  Didn't  he  teU 
you?" 

"Yes,  but  I  thought  the  child's  mother  would  naturally 

want  to  say "  blundered  Ann. 

"WeU,  her  mother  doesn't.  Do  anything  you  can  to 
make  her  less  of  a  nuisance,  that's  my  only  advice." 

It  was  clear  that  the  interview  was  ended,  so  Ann  rose. 
With  glowing  appeal  Mrs.  Biyce  turned  her  pretty  face, 
with  its  sudden  smile,  upon  the  girl. 

"Nice,Hdnd  Miss  Barnes,  don't  bother  me  about 
IsabeUe,  will  you?    She  bores  me  to  death." 

Ann  got  out  of  the  room  somehow.  She  felt  cold 
shivers  down  her  spine,  as  if  she  had  touched  something 
revoltmg.  She  thoug^^  of  her  mother,  and  Jinny,  the 
httle  sister  nearest  Isatielle's  age.    She  was  so  homesick 
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?*  •rrfy  •*«  «k«  1-d  left  I«bene.  «d,  „  d^  ^ZJ^ 

But  Ann  didn-t  lirten.     She  juH  picked  iij^  ^ 
JY<«  poo,  I»by--y,„  po.,  fitue  nutel"  Ae  «id  .^ 

d»^     Putmedown-    I  don't  like  to  be  fci^r 
Am  <»t  Ik,  down  md  knelt  before  her. 

"Did  you  ever  have  anybody  tickle  you  awake.  Jn  rt 
morning  and  kiss  you  until^  laugh  JP  ^"'  "  ^"^ 

The  chJd  shook  her  head  again. 

"It^  a  flhamer  cried  Ann.    "Why  Jinny  gets  kissed 
ahimdtedtimesadaybyeverybo^yT    "^  ^  ^°^ 

Who's  Jinny?" 


My  little  sister,  who 
Where  is  she?" 


is  your  age. 
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**In  my  home,  up  in  Vennont" 
"What  does  die  do?" 
••Sit  down.  Md  m  teU  you  about  her." 

I«bdle  prompOy  Mt  down  on  the  floor  beade  Ann. 
fcithe  mormng.  after  breakfast.  Ae  picks  up  the  paper, 
r^unt^^"* -^  **^' •-*  ^  the  chSd^^ 

"What  children?" 

nJi^  *!?!?  *'~*^""  •"^  "^"**^  There's  Walter  ami 
Hden  and  Tommy  and  Barbara,  but  Jimyr  is  our  baby. 

of  the  chair,  ami  the  legs  of  the  tables.  Then  die  help, 
mother  mdce  the  beds.  She  can  beat  up  the  piS^ 
Md  tuck  the  sheets  neaUy."  ^ 

"Isr't  there  any  chambermaid?" 

thZ'-Q?*'"""^*'*"^""***'^^*^-  She  ahnort  know, 
them.  She  goes  to  market  with  mother,  and  then  she 
plays  in  the  yard  until  dinner. "  »  "a  wen  sbe 

"Max  doesn't  go  to  market" 

Ann  ignored  that. 

S„l^^  *^«  <^dren  tnK>p  in  to  dimier.  from  school. 

Such  .  acnmible.  sudi  a  wrestling,  and  shouting,  and  face 
WMhing!   You  ought  to  hear  it."  •-^.««>i«oe 

"But  it's  lunek  at  noon. "  corrected  Isabdle. 
No;  we  have  dinner." 

"What  do  you  have  for  dinner?" 

"Boiled  beef  and  potato,  bread  and  butter  and  jam.  * 
and  a  pudding.    Then  the  older  ones  tramp  off  to  sdioo 
a^  and  Jinny  takes  her  nap."  ««>  school 

"I  hate  naps.  * 
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^M.^  «?««on.  don't  you  ^  ^^         ^ 
Max  haon't  a  lrin#i ,«-«      .     ^"^  ""^ 

"But  .^HL^  lov^  Z'tTV'"'!"  "^-''-I-fcMy. 

••I  think  you'«  Zr^.t"  '**'*  "^  '^'"te." 
~*  J^°"  »  prettier  than  Max     Ti.—     v  .    . 
^umy  do  next?"  ^^  ^^    ""**"  ^^^t  does 

but  it  aew  to  Im»  a  -:-«•£  "*«»«;«aiess.    bo  it  b^can. 

«•««<»  ■  H^yiog  Jiray^^T^  Th,  new  g,„«  ^ 
<=k«i««d  tTZkT!:.  S""  "*«"  to  durt  the  nunoy 

•"«ver,;pe.^  "^  '"^  '"■"'•'  »««'  <!•  tUt." 

Dv  after  dv  she  demanded  the  rtn™.    • 

Am  added  to  the  pictare  Ti      ^  **^'  ""•  <W|y 

oJlof  herchiM™^  ^-l"^  °"^'''  »''"y»  at  th. 

»«"•.  a.  a  .St^  "^  ~ding  aloud  on  FHday 

.««»  the  »h^,dttrt.t  ""^  <^  sat  ««.d  the 

She  described  how  thw  all  woric«l  .»j 

«»p«eot.^^-ort^t::--t.f---'^ 
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Christmas  morning,  instead  of  having  a  tree.  The  story 
went  on  and  on,  until  Isabelle  actually  lived  in  the  circle 
of  the  Barnes  family. 

But  one  unfortunate  day,  Isabelle  strayed  into  her 
mother's  room,  determined  upon  experiment. 

"Max,  will  you  take  me  to  market  with  you?"  she 
inquired. 

"I'don't  go  to  market,  siUy;  the  housekeeper  markets." 
"Why  don't  you  tuck  me  in,  and  kiss  me  good-night?" 

the  child  continued,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  mother's  startled 

face. 

"I'm  never  here  when  you  go  to  bed,"  defended  Mrs. 
Bryce.  "What  is  all  this?  I  thought  you  didn't  like  to 
be  kissed." 

"I  wish  you'd  have  six  children,"  Isabelle  sighed. 
"Good  heavens!  Isabelle,  don't  be  silly!" 
So  Isabelle  gave  it  up.     She  realized  that  something 
was  Uicking.     She  sought  out  Miss  Barnes  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

"Why  don't  Max  and  Wally  do  like  father  and  mother 
Barnes?" 

"WeU."  Ann  evaded,  "it  is  diflFerent,  you  see.  Your 
father  and  mother  are  rich,  and  mine  are  poor.  Your 
parents  have  lots  to  do— golf  and  bridge  and  partie*— 
•nd  father  and  mother  Barnes  have  oniy  their  children 
to  interest  them.  They're  just  regular  parents,"  she  added, 
lamely. 

"But  I  want  some  regular  parents,"  replied  Isabelle. 

Ann  was  nonplussed. 

"We  can't  all  have  them,  honey,"  she  said.    "Jinny 
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wwild  like  lots  of  thing,  you  have-*  pony,  «nd  toys, 
•nd  pretty  clothes."  ^  ^ 

"She  can  have  mine.'* 

-She  has  to  do  many  things  you  would  not  like  to  do." 
I  don't  care.    I'd  do  them." 

J'But  you  can't  change  your  parents.    God  gives  them 
.f^*  "°**7*'"  '^^^  ^  ^P  *»»««>"  Ae  laughed. 

Then  why  didn't  God  give  me  reguUr  parents?" 

Ami  hastily  diverted  the  yomigster's  thoughts  into 

other  channeb.  but  she  came  back  to  it  agakTand^ 

agam-her  desire  for  "regular  paients."      "**"  "^  ^^^ 

One  of  the  habits  acquired  from  Jimiy  was  a  daily  nap. 

^^Oigiously  put  he«elf  to  bed.  after  luncheoi3 

each  djy  upon  nsmg  she  inspected  herself  in  the  glass  to 
see  if  she  was  growing  prettier.  «  »ass  to 

quZtl^'"'*    **  *^**    '*    ^"^^    ""^'•'  ^  «^d  ^ 

she^fcitl^tTrfT*  ^  *"  ^'*^*"^'  p^y  »>«*»« 

twenty-four  hours.   Usually  die  went  for  a  wauTLxyiJ 
a  book  under  her  arm.  omymg 

«»^„  w"  "^ '**^  °"  *"  "^  •  "^  «- "-^ 

"Mi»  BMwa,  wo«H  you  do  me  8  favour?   Tlie  At- 
tow«r  tlu.  .ftou«,„.  wfce„  „^        ^,  ^  « 

the  imp  with  you."  ^^ 

.     "IsabeUe  is  asleep  just  now.' 
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**Go  before  ahe  wakes  txp,  then/* 

'•Could  one  of  the  maids  look  after  her,  if  she  wakes?" 

"Yes,  of  course.    I  shall  be  so  obliged." 

So  Ann  set  forth  in  the  motor,  glad  of  a  free  hou^  or 
two  in  the  open.  She  enjoyed  it  to  the  full,  and  although 
it  took  longer  than  she  had  anticipated,  she  carried  the 
gown  to  Mrs.  Biyce's  door  at  five. 

"So  much  obliged."  said  that  Udy,  sweetly. 

The  nurseiy  was  empty,  so  were  the  bedrooms.  Ann 
asked  the  maids  where  Isabelle  was.  No  one  had  seen  her. 
She  went  out  into  the  grounds  and  to  all  her  favourite 
haunts,  but  no  IsabeUe.  Then,  thoroughly  alarmed,  she 
went  to  Mrs.  Biyce's  door  again. 

"Mrs.  Bryce,  did  you  send  a  maid  to  look  after  Isa- 
beUe?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  forgot  it"— in  an  annoyed  tone. 
"I  can't  find  her." 

"Can't  find  her?  Oh,  she  must  be  somewhere,"— 
absently. 

"But  I  have  looked  everywhere.  No  one  saw  her  go 
out   I  have  been  gone  over  two  hours,  you  know." 

Something  of  Ann's  excitement  a£Fected  Mrs.  Biyoe. 

"Oh,  she  couldn't  get  away  far.  Kate,"  she  called  to 
a  maid  in  the  dressing  room,  "did  you  see  Isabelle?" 
^  "I  saw  her  just  after  Miss  Barnes  left,"  said  the  giri. 
"She  had  on  her  best  hat  and  coat,  and  I  ses  to  her: 
*Where  ye  goin?'  an'  she  sez  to  me:  'I'm  goin'  to  look  for 
some  reg'lar  parunts'  an*  she  went  out  the  side  door.  I 
thought  somebody  was  lookin'  after  her." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Biyoe,  she's  run  away!"  cried  Ann. 
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"W<wl<b-t  you  know  die'd  do  it  on  .  dw  whm  I  — 

J»vnig  ,  .pedia  tea!"  die  blaod  •  "V  when  I  wa. 

^^^^^^^    "»' *  »»'t«»d.  bnt  rt  ™  .nnojing  t  the 
»oH.n.  BtUe  Cf  i."  J^i  ^ ^.^^  f« 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


MBS.  BRYCE  wore  ths  white  Luje  gown,  and  li«I 
her  tea.  Walty  commandeered  aU  the  aervants 
except  the  cook  and  the  buUer  to  help  in  the 
search  for  Isabelle.    He  and  the  chauffeur  and  Ann  con- 
ducted scouting  parties  in  all  directions. 
^Where's  WaUy.  Max?"  inquired  Mrs.  Page. 
"He*8  dashing  around  somewhere  looking  for  Isabelle. 
She*s  lost.*' 

**I/)8t?    But  where  is  the  jewel  who  looks  after  her? 
Wally  told  me  yards  about  her." 

**I  sent  her  on  an  errand,  and  Isabelle  got  away.  She 
can't  have  gone  far." 

"Do  you  share  Wafly's  enthusiasm  over  the  new  gover- 
ness?" 

"I  do  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Biyce,  adding,  "WaUy  has 
become  a  passionate  parent." 

"Whatever  started  him?" 

"/did,  worse  luck!   You  know  how  all  the  useless  men 

in  the  world  dote  on  telling  a  woman  about  her  duties? 

Now  Watty's  only  job  is  to  invest  money  in  the  wrong 

things,  but  he  is  full  of  ideas  about  being  a  mother." 

There  was  general  mirth  at  this  pomt,  on  the  part  ol 
the  guests.  *^ 

"I  was  80  moved  by  his  remarks  that  I  dumped  mj 
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caws  upon  him  tor  the  summer.    He  k  «**-^    i 

onun;  yon«liouHhearliimgoon"  "Vmg  laa  t 

He  liM  the  entire  bouse  upset  now  lw«n-  .i.    i. 
nm  off,  but  when  he  find,  heH.  Z'tl^TLil!" 
enoniihtosnu>bi.»»i      ,  "  1,    """' ™»e  wckbone 
^^w  spank  her,   huigbed  Mrs.  W«l|y. 

^^'"^rwtirrunrt.'iL^ 

O^^tajw,  the  guest  of  honour  .t  the  tk. 

uJt^Sin^'  T  •'"''''  '««««  U»t  there  is  . 
-f^  jreu-defined  body  of  parentisms.    W.  .n  „„  .i 

«rf  without  thought.-  M«.  Page  «».r^™*°°*"^ 
Futs yon  at  sueh s  disadvantage  with  v™., ,i.u  , 

Ik.     ^ '"ine  thinks  freshly-^e's  a  h^fl^ 
<rf  h«-*|^.  myself/' ^mi^ked  his  ho.  r^^   ^ke^out 

Fh»«iUy  dud.  feU  and  stiU  no  signs  of  the  child.   Wallv 
came  back  to  telephone  the  police  stations  «7h.    ♦ 
near  them.    He  barely  «Ian«S^^r*riu.        **  ^^^'^ 
his  terrace,  but  M^a^W  1   '  ?"**^  «""P  *»» 

"Foundheryet.  wX?^"^*"*^  **"*•• 
"No.»' 

su^:  ~"'  ^"^  ^^^^  *-»  W'JJJ^-  ^  B,yoe 

"Damn,"  said  Wally.  under  his  breath,  a.  h^  i^  •  , 
into  the  house  without  any  repir  ^^'^^ 
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aryce?   inquired  ChristianMn.  ^^ 

"Oh,  no;  she'll  turn  up." 

"NoUdng  ^  happen  to  her.  ahe's  too  anan,"  com- 
mented  Mrs.  Page.  ^^ 

the^kt1.*^fK**T^""***'*^^-  M«.Biyoeoriered 
tte  cook  to  hold  back  cLnner.  Then  die  let  her  vexation 
rj^  *H  """  outrageous  that  this  litUe  pest  diould 
upset  thmgs  so  compfctebr.  She  had  been  especially 
^ous  to  unp,«s  this  Mr.  Christiansen.  whomXZ 
^tlymet.     He  was  a  distingddied  /ittA^JT  «S 

^  gown  had  been  entirely  for  his  beneet.  And  yet 
because  of  Isabelle  he  had  been  critical  of  her.  Man-^ 
he  had  convicUons  about  woman's  job.    He  probably 

fought  she  shodd  have  been  runnuig  Lund  the^^^ 
m  hysterics,  looking  for  her  chee-ild.  ««n«y. 

At  nine  o'clock  she  heard  the  motor  come  to  the  door 
She  went  mto  the  hall.  Ami  got  out  first  and  h^* 
Wally  He  was  carmng  the  heroine-asleep,  in  the  utto^ 
^«ation  of  tired  babyhood.  ShTwrXty.  and  W 
^^"u  ^^!^^  »*»  «^e.  on-ked  and  du:S^ 

lU  Uke  her  up  to  the  bedroom.  Miss  Barney"  Wally 

■aid,  and  he  started  off.  ^^ 

JRcaUy  Wally,  Miss  Barnes  can  certainly  m«uu»  to 

get  her  to  bed."  protested  Mrs.  Biyce.    ""^  ™*^  ^ 

"She's  rather  heavy.    I'll  just " 

"Pjit  her  down  and  ler  her  walk  then.    Fve  wdt«I  for 
my  dmner  as  long  as  I  intend  to."  ^^ 
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"I  nvpon  you  don't  cu»  >h^i.      i 

'^t^tl^''  «=»  -^  «  I  don-t  We  .„ 
IW'"*'  .l»w  .  atUe  d««t  feeling  befo„  Mi« 

"I  don't  have  to  pleaae  Mum  r.-. 
-e^ants,  if  it  comes  to  tJTt/'        ^•"'«-^'  «V  of  my 

^*|You*re  a  brute,  Max!" 

**»  you're  going  to  be  tiresome  HI  n  •  u 

Wea  you  would  be  such  *  K«^    u       .    '  "  I  d  had  any 
turned  her  over  to  ^^*  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^'  ^'^  "ever  have 

"Do  you  know  wlgr  she  ran  awav?    «. 
•oje 'r^  p^^.^  j;^^^y?   ».e  went  to  find 

"«  don't  suit  then?"  IW—  i»         . 
ville."  ""••o  "He  got  twiy  oyer  to  Bock- 

1»  ««i  I-bellewT.  It  "^.^i*  """«»»"*•' 
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"So.  it  is  your  paragon  who  has  aet  her  against  her 
own  parents." 

"No,  she  didn't  mean  to  do  that.  She  says  she  had  no 
idea  that  the  child  would  take  it  seriously  and  start  off 
to  find  the  Barnes  home." 

"Do  yott  think  it  desirable  to  have  your  child  in  the 
sde  charge  of  a  woman  who  poisons  her  mind  against  you 
and  me?" 

"But  she  doesn't  do  that.  Max.  Isabelle  adores  her. 
It  was  just  a  game,  I  tell  you." 

"So  she  says." 

On  the  way  to  the  library,  after  dinner,  they  came  upon 
Ann  in  the  h«ll, 

"liay  I  speak  to  you.  Miss  Barnes?"  Max  inquired 
cooUy. 

"Certainly,"  the  girl  replied,  and  followed  them  into 
the  room  b^ond. 

"Just  what  is  it  that  you  have  been  telling  Isabelle, 
which  sets  her  off  on  this  ridiculous  jaupt?"  H«»infly|^fn| 
Mrs.  Biyoe,  insdentfy. 

"I  told  her  about  my  home,  and  my  little  sister,  who 
is  her  age.  She  started  off  to  find  her,"  answered  Ann, 
simply. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  a  part  of  your  duty  to  set  her  against 
her  parents?" 

"I  have  never  discussed  her  parents  with  her." 

"I'm  sure  Miss  Barnes  isn't  to  blame,  Max,"  put  in 

Wally. 
"I  think  she  is."    Mrs.  Biyce  cut  him  off.    "You  may 

take  the  noon  train  to  town  to-morrow.  Miss  Barnes." 
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"Oh,  I  aay.  Max!"  protested  Wdly 

T  'iin'  *11  '****'  ^-  ""y^-"  ^^  «d-    "I  hate  to  leave 
^^beUe.  But  what  can  I  do  to  help  her.    She"  YJ 

S^niZT!?       '*^'''"'^^"*-    To  «ee  her  mother  ooca. 
«onaUy-a  .tamge  woman  in  the  house.    What  ^t 

iTdrhot""'^^'*^'^^^^^^"-^-^ 

'•Such  impudence!"  burst  out  Mrs.  Bryce. 

fill  m  *  Tr  ^^^'^  *^  **"*  ^  y*>«  »>«'o«.  and  you 
fiU  me  with  horror!"  Ann  retorted. 

"TUs  may  amuse  you.  WaUy.  but  it  doesn't  me- 

rem«.ked  Mrs.  Bryce.  walking  out  of  the  room. 

I  JlT3'  ^'  ®'^'''  '  **^'*  mean  to  say  idl  that. 
I  am  so  tired  and  excited  from  hunting  IsabeUe.  and  it 
««ied  so  terrible  to  me  that  she  dir*  caTaL" t 
own  baby  bemg  lost,  that  I  just  burst  out." 

I  know  how  overstrained  you  are.  but  of  roorse.  under 
Ae^arcumstances  you  will  see "  he  auswered  miser- 

•'Oh.  I  couldn't  stay  in  the  house  another  minute." 
Mrs.  B^rce  is  very  selfHx>ntamed.  she's  not  excitable 
as  you  and  I  are."  he  tried  to  explain 

"I  hate  to  leave  IsabeUe.    Oh.  Mr.  Bryce.  try  to  look 
afterherahttle.t,ytoloveheralittle.shedoesnLit^" 

The  n«t  day  as  she  stepped  to  the  pUtform  of  the  train 

the  chauflFeur  handed  her  a  letter  from  WaMy.    T^ 
was  an  endosuie  of  two  hundred  dollars,  which  he  begged 
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•iw  would  aootpt  M  a  prannt  from  InbeDe.   Hathaaktd 
her  and  regretted  tlie  neoenitj  of  W  foing. 

So  Ann  pMied  out  of  iHOMDe'e  life,  moormd  and  la- 
mented  for  months  by  the  eUd.  She  ie|M«Knted  the  00(7 
tendemoM,  the  ontjr  undentaading  awl  lyapathy  that 
came  into  iMOwUe's  childhood.  The  little  belated  tendrib 
of  affection  she  had  pat  forth  toward  her  world,  andcr 
Ann's  warm  influeaoe,  shriTeUed  and  died.  Her  wits 
against  them  all.  that  was  the  motto  she  decided  upon, 
in  the  bitter  wisdom  of  her  four  brief  years. 
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^11  end  in  a  reforai  achooir  ahe  renurlMd  to  W*ll» 
<»e  d.y.  upon  the  diamisMl  of  the  Ute^^  *"  ^^ 

Utd^^*^  ^'^^  ^'^  »«y  «»verne«e.  have  you  h«i 
''Oodles  of  'em." 
^•But  ?rhat  do  you  do  to  them?" 

-Get  rid  of 'em.  they're  no  good.    Can'tyou«tM« 
to  let  me  have  Ann  again?"  '-^  «  you  get  Max 

"I'm  afraid  not." 

'  ••  Jh?r  ^J'u"^  of  these  she  get.  me-oW  snoopsl' 
She  does  the  best  she  can."  WaUy  defended. 

telenW  T  "*'**  ^^*  **^'*  *^«^  '«>J^  -t  'em,  just 
tdqjhone.  for  one  to  be  sent  out  Let'a  you  and  me^ 
pick  out  another  one.  WaUy."  «m1  me  go 

TZ^Vi^::^/  '"  "^'  ^^^^-^  ^«  '^*'  -<«  Max 
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^*rt  r*  A».  rd  b,  «  ,«rf  A..d  ^  i.„  ^ 

"yfhy  dcm't  you  tell  lier  thair* 

^Idid.   It  md«  hernial.    You  teD  her.  Widly.- 
She  feta  mad  at  me,  too." 

**I^k  hew.  it  would  be  a  lot  more  comfortable  lor  you 
to  put  up  with  some  woman,  even  if  you  don't  like  her 
You  always  have  to  get  uaed  to  a  new  one." 

rZU^L^  ll*^  to  ««t  used  to  me."  the  imp 
wpM.     'Where  you  going?"  she  added. 

"Fm  going  to  exercise  Nero." 

"Take  me." 

"Can't  look  after  you  and  that  horse,  too." 

"I'm  not  a  baby,"  she  scorned  him.    "TeU  them  to 
brmg  the  pony  round,  Wally." 

Later  when  she  threw  her  breeched  leff  over  her  horse, 
•nd  waited  for  WaUy  to  mount,  he  ex  .^ed: 
"L(ffd,  I  wish  you'd  been  a  boy!" 
"So  do  I." 

Thqr  started  off .  She  had  discarded  the  old  SheUand 
POV  as  too  childish,  and  demanded  a  real  steed.  So 
WaDy  had  given  her  a  smaU  Peruvian  horse,  delicately 
maAj  and  fleet  of  foot.  She  rode  him  like  a  leaf  on  the 
wmd.  She  jumped  hedges  and  fences  and  ditches;  she 
did  circus  tricks,  and  finally  nagged  Waljy's  Nero  into  a 
race. 

^You're  some  rider.  Isabelle."  he  said,  on  the  way  home. 
"  You  bet  I  am!"  she  it^lied. 
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At  the  door  MrtUmn,  th.  both,,  Bao™i«d  u„..  .i„ 
"Dmmi  ar  (JMohted  babeUe 
JMjr  «p™«<I  W  du»plr,  but  d»  ,„  i.rtt«rti». 

■uTJ^"^""^  *»»«-»  I  i~t  ^  ,.,«  .^ 

"1  bave  other  tbingi  to  do  tbm  to  loolt  .#._    -.    .^ 
KttledirimpHkeyouT  ""  ••  "x*  •«er  •  fceA 

«  UM  lunal  govemeaa  type.    laabdk  t.J-  .i  TTT 

"»«««Wy.  She  b«]  bitSri  »n^^    .  ^"' 

She  «.  puttiog  her  thh^tot^r ™ "^'• 
j»i»ed  their  reonu.  ""•"*•  l»tl>roooiiHiich 

Hie  child  nodded. 

«?r  **/**"  **^  I  am  Mi«  Watts." 
I  know." 

"I  hope  we  are  going  to  be  Inends •» 

Inever  like  govemesses-onty  one." 

sne^t.  timt  this  one  seemed  no  ^    ^e  than  usual. 
teU^::L^:^**^^'^-<*~«'<*-^  and  ride  and 
"I'm  too  old  to  swim  and  ride,  but  I  can  teU  stories." 
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She  w«nt  on  with  her  unpacking. 
"What  kinds  of  stories?" 

big  books.    Let's  hear  you  teU  a  story."  "^^^ '^ 

I  wiD,  with  pfcasuie,  when  I  finish  here." 
But  I  want  it  now." 

"It  wiU  take  me  only  a  little  while." 
"But  I  won't  wait." 

JC«^^t.  became  .w.„  that  this  was  the  initial 
^o?  Well,  don't  It  me  keep  you  then.   Isthatyour 

"H  you  do«'t  do  what  I  w«it.  O  yen  «,  eve^rbody  in 
the  house  wUl  come  to  see  what's  the  matter  " 
Mm  Watts  glanced  at  her  and  smiled. 

That  wiU  be  interesting,"  she  said. 
Whereupon  IsabeUe  opened  her  mouth  and  emitt^l 
^dshrieks^  Miss  Watts  continued  CO "IgT^ 

teduiA.  The  howls  grew  more  artificial  iTqS 
but  louder  m  volume.  IsabeUe  <rM»  .^  •  *l  ,  '*»»"v. 
w»  l..*j  .    u     a1  "••*"•  «««w  red  m  the  face.   This 

IsabeUe  stopped  long  enough  to  shout- 
"I  didn't  ay  *Wolf !' " 

1  ve  nnished  now.   Is  your  concert  over?" 
The  child  stared  at  her. 
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Tfce  youngster  went  into  her  own  ro«m     ,1*. 
*^W  Unging  around  iTth^  ^L  ^^  ^•**« 
P^again.  "°«  «»  there.    Pnteatfy  Ae  ap. 

Sit  da^    ,  and  m  teU  you  »  *•  demanded. 

Pfea«ant(y.  ^  y®"»    *nsweied  Mis.  Wattiy 

but  her  poise  and  sen^^tT^^*'  '^^  "^  '"^•''  viUUly^ 

A'^  that  first  «^       ""'*'" '^^  the  duld',«^* 

"-wi.  nrst  experiment  thm*  —  '•flwcL 

5,"»«  bong,  tUnk.  to  C,?„ '?~"'  "  "»<»«'■««. 
•"  «f«.  «d  d-  told  tt^wS^""^"'  •",«««««.  "d 
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this  was  the  only  chastisement  Isabelle  had  ever  regardecl 
as  such.  There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  her  be- 
haviour and  ihe  members  of  her  household  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 

Miss  Watts  piqued  the  gbl's  interest  in  the  study  hours, 
and,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  she  learned  to  read.  The  teacher 
found  an  extraordinary  concentration  of  eflFort  to  acquire 
anything  the  giri  desired.  Promised  the  joy  of  finding 
stories  for  herself,  the  student  applied  herself  and  learned 
by  magic.  She  was  extremely  proud  of  the  new  accom- 
plishment, and  would  have  read  constantly  if  Miss  Watts 
had  not  settled  upon  literaiy  pursuits  as  the  reward  of 
virtue. 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the  new  ability  was  a  tighter 
hold  on  her  leadership  of  the  children  she  pUyed  with. 
Everything  she  read  suggested  new  and  wonderful  games. 
As  originator  and  inventor  she  always  nlayed  the  leading 
rdles,  assisted  by  the  others. 

Summer  days  provided  uninterrupted  opportunity  for 
her  talents.  She  turned  the  playhouse  into  a  theatre, 
and  organized  a  supporting  company.  Sometimes  Miss 
Watts  assisted  with  the  scenario,  sometimes  Isabelle  was 
sde  author  or  adapter. 

It  was  the  year  when  she  was  eight,  and  just  beginning 
to  read  Dickens,  that  she  prepared  a  presentation  of  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities."  She  worked  at  it  with  great  enthu- 
siasm for  fully  a  week.  Then  ^e  appeared  in  her  mother's 
room. 

"Max,  can  I  have  lemonade  and  cake  for  the  audience 
this  afternoon?" 
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'What  audience?" 
^'At  the  Isabelle  Theatre.** 
'Who's  coming?" 

_*;i  tfc«ght  yoj.d  kick  .boat  the  «fi«I„„enta.» 
H  you  ever  do  this  anin  »n..  -in  JlT^     . 

«<i  1  wiu «»,  you,  ttXj::  r^  ««■»  ""«^»«» 
"i^^tr:!^^°«-''"°»*">^" 

^Y«:  it  wiD  be  c««d«l,  but  p«,p|.  «„  rt  «  tk. 
J  Y«.  c«'t  .A  peopk  to -t  ou  the  flow  in  a»t  rtrify 
woS."  "^ '^^  •"^  ™ -«»««««  "d  ,«. 

"«t«  only  one  reerai.    MatthemmH  n_ 
<»ny  chain  to  the  «»,»       "»««>««  and  Hdoy  can 

thert«nL„Jrr^J^'"°"'»«-    We  can  mow 

"STJ^-  ""■'*'•   Tbe  pUy  Ugin,  at  two  » 
Hottest  time  in  the  day."  ^^ 

"You  don't  have  to  come." 
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"Who's  in  your  show?" 

JlTu^ '^'  """^ '^''''^  ^"^  ^  ^^^'^^    He's 
no  good  because  he  giggles,  but  Mr.  Christi««n  wouldn't 
play  It.   I  asked  him  firat" 
Mrs.  Biyce  laughed. 

••I  suppose  you  could  do  with  ice  cream  and  cake  " 
"We  could"— promptly. 

"What  are  you  going  to  wear?" 

"Ihaveseveialcostmnes.   I  took  your  velvet  opera  coat 
for  the  rehearsal.  Do  you  mind?" 

J^'    '"'^J'^-    Don-t  you  d«.  to«h 
*nytlung  m  my  closet." 

"AU  right."  replied  her  daughter,  coolly;    "Tommy 
bro^t  over  his  mother's  best  coat  in  case  you  were 

••I  shaU  call  Madge  Page  up  this  minute  and  teU  her." 

Very  well,  but  if  you  do.  I'D  amiounce  before  the  cur- 

t^ef  ^  "***  *^*  ****"*  **'  *"'^'  there  are  no  COS. 

She  saw  that  that  shot  took  effect. 
oJJa^M^^^'^'^'''''^^^   IVe  got  it  all  thought 

"I'd  like  to  spank  you!"  Max  exploded. 

At  the  door  Isabelle  turned. 

"Don't  you  care  anything  about  ART?"  she  demanded. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


AS  MRS     BRYCE   and    WaUy   came   out   f»« 
/-%    luncheon,  they   beheld   th/  n^        • 
X   A.  „f  *„•     .       Y    .    ®'°  *"«  fi»t  consignment 

the  Pages  "'^  '^*^^"'  •  »«>**>'  carULm 

"iT' riZr  *"  i^*  '^'^'"  '•"^^^J  Mrs.  Page. 
It.  nd^culou.  of  you."  retorted  her  hostess. 

chi,::;!""*'*^^'^ 

I  never  was  more  flattered  in  mv  lii«  ^  t       * 
suaded  Kw  tl..*  t  _        .   ,  ^^  ™**    ^"t  I  pcrw 

auaaeo  ner  that  I  was  not  the  type." 

Other  motors  began  to  arrive  with  beamimr  vax^t^ 
and  exated  children.  The  t«««v.  —  ^™°*  P»mts, 
when  finally  af tTm^^^fc^i  ^^  ™  *^***  ^'^'''W 
house.^;v  Ho^"^  <Wjy.  and  trips  to  and  from  the 

i^  *P««d  Wo«  tie  d«rt,  which  «^  „ 
«rUm    She  ™  pafe,  comp^ed,  .nd  in  de«lir^ 

She  w«  u,rfirt„,b«l  by  ttei,  Uughte  ««1  m,ph„^ 


I  i 
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"  We  didn't  have  time  to  print  progrwnmes,  so  I  wiU  tell 
you  the  d«jcte«:  M«ienK>i,elle  ii^^^ 

T^  p^'^-Teddy   Hortonr  SidnT^^' 
M(ne  i4>lJaiue. 

much  huul  clappjug  Some  time  eUp«d.  «id  then  by 
dowhOwnous  jerks  the  sheets  were  parted.  «wi  M««^ 
Hunt«,  «  fat  serious  giri  of  mne.  was  discovered  b1^ 

ot^dr^*'"^'***P~^*^«««--    Sharath^ 
^d  the  pacmg.  so  a  strident  voice  prompted:  "My 

Blo^r  and  yet^,  and  louder:  "My^B^      My 
Oh  y^"  said  Mr.  Lony.   Then  in  a  deep  chest  tone. 
Jfrrl^   "^  ^o^J'    Why  doesn'tlZlS^ 
Luigr  Manet,  my  old  client's,  child,  appear?^' 
EntoW  Manet    She  we«.  M».  Page's  best  opera 

l«^h«jr  ,s  barely  covered  by  the  long  ydlow  shavi^ 
^w^ch  more  or  less  crewn  her  head.   AGainsborou^ 

Utofhermother'sthreatenstosubmergehercountena^ 

for  aU  the  iMhculous  figure  she  cut.  there  w«  an  earnest, 
wss  and  a  sort  of  style  to  her  entrance,  that  cut  short 
the  first  outburst  of  laughter. 
•'Sir.  are  you  Mr.  Lorry?"  she  demanded, 
lam.    I  kiss  your  hand.  Miss." 
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•*!  have  lud  a  long  trip  in  the  stage  oo«ch Did 

you  bring  me  to  England  when  I  was  an  oiphan  child?" 

"Bfiss  Manet,  it  was  me,  but  you  aren't  an  orphan." 

Shekneels. 

"Quick,  sir,  the  truth!"  she  cries. 

"Your  father  is  found.   He  is  a  wreckage  in  prison." 

Lucy  Manet  faints.    Curtain. 

Both  actors  were  forced  to  take  a  curtain  caD  after  this, 
laabdle  manages  to  push  fat  Margie  into  the  wing^ 
wlule  she  stays  on,  bowing,  to  announce: 

"Margie  Hunter  is  Dr.  Manet  this  scene." 

The  next  scene  discovers  Margie  Hunter,  in  a  long  beard, 
cobbling  a  shoe,  hastUy  contributed  by  Tommy  Page  at 

the  hwt  moment.  A  dramatic  and  tender  meeting  between 
father  and  child  was  pkyed  in  a  tense  key,  only  slightly 
Jnaned  by  the  frequent  loss  of  Father  Manet's  hirsute 
appendage. 

The  scene  changed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  the 

court  room  in  England  where  D'Amay  appears  as  prisoner. 
Margie  Hunter  played  the  judge.     Teddy  Horton  as 
D'Amay  was  so  overcome  with  stage  fright  that  IsabeUe 
had  to  teU  him  all  his  lines.    However,  when  it  came  to 
Lu<gr  Manet's  testimony  the  scene  lifted.   At  the  climax, 
just  when  Sidney  Carton  was  to  make  his  dramatic 
entrance  into  the  story,  it  was  discovered  that  Tommy 
had  not  his  shoe.    In  the  quick  change,  it  had  been  left 
in  the  comer  of  Manet's  garret.    The  acUon  was  held  up 
whifc  it  was  restored  to  him,  but  he  put  it  on  so  hastOy 
that  he  lost  it  once  or  twice  during  the  scene.    It  kept  his 
mind  off  his  lines,  rather.    The  moment  came  when  the 
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facmgUie«udienoe.  ""»*-**»«<«  "de  fcy  ride 

•P«™  of  delight.    jSrtLcLZ    *"*?  «°"«t«>Ued 

'^spumrftowiewedeffortr^^^   Theacton 
Carton  declared  his  eternal  A««*-      .    , 

"I  Ufa  you.  Lucy;  you're  Ji  rfght    III  -•  i.  . 

•iw^  temarlB  to  Dr.  M«nrt^'  ""^  ''*™*'*  "  "^ 

-Ok-.!!  right.^  ^^  "^  •>  ke  replied  mfon»J|y.. 
^''"euiion  the  bridal  i»^  • 

-  Hinux.  in  W  m.S^i.'^^S  "'T*  "'"'  ^"^ 
rn,^ —"wucr  8  oest  tulle  scarf  as  a  vaH 

•™W.  -d  rearted.    It  took  U^r,-       ^^  "»• 
empower  .«,  dre,  kin.  ,Jrt  S:  d"""^ '- 

cMd.    She  proceeded  M  •  ^  ^""'^  ««»'  «  her 

and  Madame'^a^*' jT^-**,  »««»  «-*  h-ine 

^^    It  was  sunpler  than  it  sounds. 
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A.  Lucy  die  rtiU  wore  the  wedding  vefl.  u  IfMlame 
LaFarge  she  snatched  off  the  veil,  wrapped  a  fur  boa 
•round  her,  seized  her  mother's  knitting,  and  by  leapmg 

fcom  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the  other,  by  using  now  a  high 
^JMce  now  a  low  one,  the  iUusion  was  perfect  The 
chee-ild  was  rather  roughly  pushed  about  during  the 
wene,  which  was  highly  emotional. 

-Be  merciful  to  my  husband  for  the  sake  of  my  chee- 
fld,    cned  Lucy,  passionately,  pushing  Nancy  forward. 

Never!"  growled  Madame  La  Parge,  pushing  Nancy 
back.  ' 

•*I>on't.  Isabclle,  you  hurt,"  objected  Nancy,  but 
quailed  into  sUence  at  IsabeUe's  terrible  look. 

The  audience  was  ahnost  hysterical. 

The  part  where  Carton  rescues  D'Amay  and  changes 
places  with  him,  important  dunaz  though  it  is  in  the  book, 
was  omitted  by  the  dramatist,  because  it  had  no  oppoiw 
tunity  for  IsabeUe.  D'Amay  arrived  in  Carton's  clothes, 
many  mches  too  smaU  for  him,  and  explained  to  Lucy 

what  had  occurred.   So  she  and  her  child  and  her  husband 
escape. 

The  curtains  were  closed  now,  and  the  audience  stirred 

as  if  to  rise.    Isabelle  rushed  forth. 

"Sit  still,"  she  commanded,  "it  isn't  over  yet.** 

There  was  a  long  wait,  and  much  hammering  back  on 

the  stage.    Then  the  curtains  parted  again  on  the  big 

realistic  moment  of  the  drama.    Suspended  at  back  was 

what  at  first  glance  looked  to  be  a  wooden  window  frame. 
It  was  suspended  from  above  by  ropes,  which  disappeared 

over  the  gallery  which  ran  around  the  garage.   Under  this 


m 
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"■"*«  ^M  •  wooden  mw  fc«-«       ^  . 

■««  »everal  vab  nmm«#-  ~*"*  ®'  destruction,  and 
b,„^..  "*"*"*  ^  »>  to.  than  I  have  ever 

no  more.  "^""^  »"*  •»  >t  rtrack;  |„rf  jj^ 

«*  juat  broke  his  neck."     ^'^^^  ^^^^  hun  much,  unless 

Carton  sat  up  and  lifted  a^d  -„^ 

^  ™a  a  «d  and  angiy  face  toward 

««Ti     •       .        . 


lier. 


/'It  just  about  did  break  m«       . 
tSunm  wniiM.'x  —    .  ..  •'•       *  told  you  fh.»  j . 


tWng  wouldn't  work 


told  you  that  darned 
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niaritt,clim«,wii»wp,rti,,gto,b„^      ""V 
»i.T^^  '"■«le  *e  WM  deligfated  with  their  «». 

Si^t?Sl^  H«.th^„fc,^,„^  JS; 

"f^cftMtoo?  Ofoouiw,  Tommy  PiMfc  the  fool— 

sir  ^r^'T' tt?** ""  ""^  "- "«^ 

J**  Ben«hedtothe«w|eD,ttd«am«b.ckwilh. 
»-«^«»-W  .hieh  he  .««,  U,  he,.  ..Ui.,^^,! 

i.ZIrtr''",'^r!?-  /■^"^M'Ch-le.Dicken. 
Tr'  '"""•^'^♦'"^jonforhim." 

;**«^    1-bdI.  fd,  uu.  t.  be  l»d  di«i^ 
«^  brt  .Iter  .  momart'.  heiitrtioD,  Ae  led  them  .n 

.^^?''l!T?^"""**»'~*'«'«^  With 
"jr  flower!    he  miumnnd  tesdeily.    "I-hJi.  r~ 

"V  «ti.W  thrt  «mH  ht  «mpJr^  yooirr^ 

«""tfcrt««»«me  moment  which  m«de  up  to  Iwbelle 
^mew  tt.t  M«tm  Ch«ti«»eo  wm  .  ftj^  «>d 
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your  oompaqjr,  too?    Does  a  atar  »««•{*  ^i^ 
to  eat  below  the  «Itr  "^^  *^  """"^^ 

^Mort  flattenng.    I  wcuM  r.r.  fer  tbat. 
^You  won't  Mk  the  Tvall-  s" 
"•Yon  refer  to  your  pare.i L  ?" 
She  nodded. 

J^  i.  your  party^yo.   n,,.  «.t  the  guert..*'  he 

JI  think  die  Aould  have  •  chaperon.    You  might  adc 

^ae  wa.  veiy  elicit  that  the  party  wa,  to  be  a  tttHU 

;;She'd  never  ask  me."  laughed  her  mother. 

Aren  t  you  friendIy?"-curioualy. 
"Oh,  not  at  all." 

^»n«rt  moming  Max  honoured  Mi«  Watt,  and  I». 
Delle  with  an  unexpected  call" 

;;mat  is  she  going  to  wear.  Miss  Watts?"  die  inquired. 
Jfm  gomg  to  wear  my  riding  clothes,"  «mJunced 

^JHow  ridiculous!  You're  going  in  a  motor,  not  on  . 

;i  don't  care.    I  look  better  in  my  riding  dothes." 
^JouU  put  on   .  white  oigandie  frock  and  a  big 

jrwon't!    I  hate  those  girl-thingsl    ITiey  k«k  dBy 


Veiy  welL   III 
Wt.  ««J  B,y  kl«i^.l*;f»^,''~*  with  .  U«k 

•tto  men  took  tuna  in  tl»^„.TfT"  "<' «»• 
f~t  for  I«hdle.  ^f"  T"™*  J*  •«.    ftw«pe^ 

*^  «w  tie  «»«  grinaJrt    ^""WJIyuKl 
"»  "W.  g«.t  dignitTS^-  »"'  •'•'»«.«. 

J^.  "M  »  wemod  to  lie,  tJat  life  Md 
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nothing  more,  when  Christiansen  seated  her.    Thero  was 
a  tixyr,  dd-fashioned  bouquet  at  her  plate. 
"Is  this  for  me?"  she  inquired. 

"Yes.  My  oflfering  on  the  day  of  your  triumph  was  id 
madequate.  I  wanted  to  do  better  to-day.  By  the  way, 
I  ordered  the  lunch.  I  trust  you  do  not  mind."" 

**0h,  no.   That's  aU  right."  she  repUed  graciously. 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  looking  very  fine  to-day." 

She  looked  at  him  gravely. 
^^  "I  had  an  awful  time  about  my  clothes."  she  confessed. 
"Mia  wanted  me  to  wear  a  party  dress  and  a  sweety 
hat "  ^ 

"What  is  a  sweety  hat?"  he  inquired  with  interest 

"Oh,  you  know  the  kind—floppy,  with  cherries  on  it, 
and  everybody  says:  "Oh,  isn't  she  sweet?' " 

Her  host  smiled. 

"You  object  to  being  thought  sweet?" 

"Yes.   I'm  not  that  kind  of  a  child." 

"  What  kind  of  a  chiM  are  you,  Isabelle?" 

"I'm  plain,  but  I've  got  a  great  line  of  talk,"  was  her 
unexpected  answer. 

"A  witty  tongue  is  worth  aU  the  pretty  faces  m  the 
world,"  laughed  Christiansen.  "But  I  wouldn't  caU 
you  so  plain." 

"I  look  very  well  in  my  riding  clothes." 

"Do  you?" 

"Have  you  seen  me  in  them?" 

"No,  I  regret  to  say." 

"  WeU,  you  must." 

"Thank  you.  I  take  it  that  you  did  not  accept  your 
mother's  advice  upon  your  costume?" 


"So  many  oeool.  r»rr  ^^    '»«<lmitte4 
"Aw  they,  indeed?" 

DoIWthe»Beaiys?" 

*•" l^-   Tbe,. -ever « S^'-  <«"  «  W  to 
Uiepart*"  ~**'' "^  «»  go  round  for 

"So  often  tiasnoK  .-. 

'^er  sex?"  '^^  ""^  Amuons  and  disdain  tbe 

^'IJou  mean  aU  g:,.l8?». 

PV  the  best  pari.    4iSrbo"fy,J^^^*^^^  --*  to 

"You  nearly  setUed  000^0^   T  ^"^  ^^  «»em." 

t»f."hekughed.  '^^  ^^"^^  ^^g*' on  the  guiUo. 

<».iiS^Sa";?f^p^^  He 
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"Peculiar  to  our  ««.  InbeUe;   not  Tonuny's  £«dt, 

"HeTl  never  get  another  good  part."  ahe  Mud  fimOy. 
'nicy  were  just  finishing  their  ice  cream,  chatting 
•nuably,  when  WaUy  came  to  their  table. 
''Hello,"  he  lemarked. 
Isabelle  bowed. 

"Hope  I  don't  interrupt?"  he  added. 
•'Not  at  alL    Won't  you  sit  down?" 

''m.  thanks.    Just  ran  over  to  say  that  well  take  the 
kid  off  your  hands  after  lunch." 
"Oh,  don't  bother " 

"Certainly  we  wiU.  The  car  is  going  back  in  ten  minutes 
with  Max,  and  she  can  go  along." 

IsabeUe  could  have  cried  with  rage.  As  it  was  she 
swaUowed  hard,  and  when  Christiansen  said:  "Is  that 
agreeable  to  you.  IsabeUe?"  she  nodded  assent,  but  the 

took  she  cast  at  Wally  might  have  assassinated  him.    He. 
bhssfuUy  unaware  of  it,  sauntered  away. 

"Don't  hurry.  Wouldn't  you  like  some  more  ice 
cream?    her  host  suggested. 

"Yes,  thank  you." 

She  did  not  really  want  it,  but  it  might  serve  to  deky 
the  hated  departure.  The  car  might  go  without  her,  and 
Christiansen  would  then  take  her  home.  She  dawdled 
over  the  second  ice  cream,  chatting  feverishly  to  prevent 
his  suspecting  her  plan.  But  the  end  came,  as  the  end 
needs  must,  and  on  the  veranda  they  found  her  mother 
waiting. 

"If  she  has  been  eating  all  this  time,  you  must  be  bank- 
nipt,  '  she  laughed  as  they  joined  her. 


I 
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't^Imhdler  *^rbed  coiwderdMe  time,  didn't 

**d  you  behave  vo»P<i.i/9»  • 

"•ve  a  good  time?"      ^**  «•**«*<«  «t  her. 

'^t "  «  AiMttTOj..  *^-   '*«»>  "MiM  Watta, 

.P*.*™?™  »  "river." 

«y  were  onty  fou,  i^  ^u^.  "^'^Jle  Amaaons. 

'number,  counting  N«,^  Holt. 
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to  brttle  m  the  wake  of  their  peeri«w  leader.    Thiy  met 
""JPn-jr  foes.     Tbey  challenged  Tommy  Page  ^ 
leddy  Horton  to  mortal  combat,  and  put  them  to  flight 
tl  T^  *  ™<J«rf«l  game,  and  Isabelle  thrilled  to  thmk 
that  rt  was  "her  ideal"  who  had  suggested  it. 

When  am  I  going  to  entertain  Mr.  ChristiaMen?" 
she  asked  her  mother.  — — ««r 

**  You  entertam  him?** 

•^CertauOy.   He  had  me  to  lunch,  didn*t  heP* 
Mrs.  Biyoe  laughed. 

"I'm  having  «  house  party  over  the  week  end  and  he 
u  coming.  *  ^^ 

"This  week  end?** 

"Y«.    Your  beau  arrives  on  the  noon  train  Sat- 
urday.** ^* 

^i^^dTtl^^  the  day  with  the  Hunter.  Satur- 
day.**  the  child  protested. 

"I  can*t  help  thaV  replied  her  parent. 
"May  I  come  down  to  dinner  Saturday  nisht?*' 
"Certainly  not**  ^^ 

1^**  I  ?°*  "  ^^  **»*  cocktails,  and  stay  tin  you 
90  to  the  dining  room?**  -ly  —  jr«u 

**Nobo4y  wants  you  under  foot.** 

1He*smyfciendjustasmuchasheisyouiBl**bU«ed 
uaoeiie. 

"You  can  see  him  at  tea.** 

to'iTlLT'^*^  "^""''^    I  have  something  private 
"What,  pray?** 
"About  Amacons.** 


Well,  well  not  hav*  a 
;:^   Si»e  Wto^uf^^r^  ""*"  «»•  end  of  the 

^'^  «i«u^  ti  ill*^  *^  *^ '^tb  old  jj^all^ 

in»M-  V^        ^"■**^  ••  you  •■id.  .-J         "■*!»  Hunter.    I 

""— •   **»*«*Pl«i.  but  don't  teU  Mitt.   ^^•^*^ 
Your  loving  feiead^ 

She  foMot  her  tm..Ki^  I«awu«  Btaea 

*«y  woarks,  such  «;  '*'"«*"»  <*«ting  derog.. 
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"Hcrbie  Hunter  is  atuck  on  ladbeUe!*' 

When  5.ao  arrived  and  with  it.  Mim  Watts,  laabeBe 
departed  with  a  feeling  of  a  day  weU  spent.  She  turned 
her  thoughts  to  the  next  event.  Thqr  had  a  puncture 
on  the  way,  and  the  terrace  and  halU  were  deserted 
when  they  arrived  home.  Miss  Watts  hurried  her  off  to 
the  schoolroom,  for  supper,  and  urged  her  to  take  her 

bath  and  go  to  bed  after  her  strenuous  day.    The  chiU 
was  docility  itself. 

While  she  was  at  supper  a  note  waa  brought  to  her.   It 
was  from  ChristiaMen.   She  read: 


Yoa  oMmot  imagiae  what  • 
I  am  thrilled  to  kmnr  thirt  I  am 
Md  I  Uva  in  Um  ipartation  of 


roar  note  fav*  ma. 
the  roof  with  a  nal  Amaaoo, 
70U  "atranc  uid 


YoordwRotedi 

^t^MtK  CmunruMmr. 
An  idea  was  bom  at  that  moment!    When  Miss  Watts 
went  to  carry  the  supper  tray  downstairs,  because  the 
maids  were  busy,   Isabelle  hastily  donned  her  riding 
clothes,  turned  on  the  bath  water  to  mislead  Miss  Watts 
on  her  return,  crept  down  the  stairs  and  out.    From  the 
torace  she  peered  into  the  long  drawing  room.     The 
French  doors  leading  on  to  the  terrace  were  open  wide, 
and  in  the  softly  lighted  room  she  saw  the  house-party 
guests   assembUng.     They   straggled   in.   one   by   one. 
I«belles  eyes  brightened  at  Christiansen's  big  boom  of 
laughter,  and  she  admired  his  broad  shoulders,  as  he 
waned  on  the  mantelpiece  at  the  far  end. 
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«»  ibw  to  the  •uu.i. 

In  thioogli  the  n>M»  — •   ji 


tha 


™» ••  "IWi  Mrttli™.V  ^""  *«*  "lipped 
«b«tionflloockt«a«  .♦/>!.. 


on  a 


■^■ndmfc  Where- 


CHAPTER  NINE 

POOR  Isabdle  languished  in  disgrace  iniier  own 
room  for  the  two  days  of  her  mother's  house 
party,  as  a  result  of  her  Amazonian  entrance  to 
the  dinner.  Martin  Christiansen  pleaded  her  case,  took 
the  Uame  upon  himself;  the  re^t  of  the  party  lauded 
heartily  over  the  episode  and  donanded  more  Isabdle, 
but  Max  remained  adamant  and  refused  to  rdease  the 
pnacana. 

Wally  visited  his  daughter  on  Sunday,  carrying  a  note 
from  Christiansen.  He  expected  to  find  her  raging  at 
her  confinement,  but,  instead,  she  was  curied  up  in  a  chair 
with  a  book  on  her  lap,  and  he  had  to  speak  to  her  twice 
before  she  heard  him. 

"Hello,  Wally,"  she  said,  unenthusiastically. 

"Helb.    How  are  you  getting  on?" 

"Fine." 

"Pity  you  have  to  be  shut  up  this  nice  day." 

"I  like  it." 

Be  crinned  derisivdy. 

"I  d«^-honust." 

"What  was  your  idea  ol  coming  into  the  drawing  TOtun 
on  a  horse,  anyhow?" 

"I  i^anted  to  show  Mr.  Christiansen  something.  He 
understood  it  all  ri|^t." 

n 


InbeUeKMl: 
I>o3roalMguid,inyourdaii«0D«D»   v 


*  What*,  poetic  license?-  nbe  MMked  wT^ 
'Poetic  license?    ¥n.»    ."T^^*^"^- 
8«i^I.«Ppo^^     '^■-*'«»- kind  of  license  poet. 

r^l  *  ^""^  "f^'  *»'  »  chauffeur's?- 

"Wluit'j  the  book?" 
"'WylbtrftheBj-.B 
"Good?"  ^ 

"Yes." 


**i 


«i 


« . 
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"Huny  up  sboitt  it  then.** 

WaUjr  took  up  her  thtadaoad  book,  while  ike  wnt  to 

fl0P  ClflMC  «0  OOOBDQS0* 
DMMt  KBiiht: 

I  IngiMt  >  HttK  brt  aot  bwA.  Fm  mitbf  a  phgr  o«t  af  "Uylb 
afthtSaff."  I  wU  70a  would  Im  LMiBodot.  Tommy  Ptie"  «oald  to 
Ifofia.  I  knew  70a  would  undanUad  aboat  Uw  AmMoa  and 
rm^youHkedtto.  .  . 

''Hoir  do  you  apell  breeches,  WaUy?** 

-Whatr 

**SrMehe9" 

"B-r-e-eoh-e^.    What  are  you  saying  about  them? 
he  inquired,  o(Hning  to  look  over  her  shoulder. 

"This  is  priviUe,"  she  said,  and  wrote: 


IM 


WaOy  did  not  mind  your  UooHe.    B«  thom^  jm 
•ui^totoTBit.   Tto  police  are  ao  crood. 

Your  feving  friend. 


She  folded  and  addressed  it  car^uUy. 

"Here  it  is." 

"What  do  I  get  for  running  the  blockade  for  yon  like 
this?"  he  inquired. 

"Mudi  obliged,  Wally,"  she  answered,  returning  t» 
her  chair  and  her  book. 

"Yon  don't  appreciate  me!"  he  protested. 

"Yes,  I  do,  Wally.  I  like  you  the  best  of  aU  my  par- 
ents." 

Upon  her  subsequent  release,  Isabelle  turned  her  entire 
attention  to  a  continuous  presentation  of  the  "Idylls." 
Eveiy  day  the   story  progressed,  and   it  would   have 
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occupied  her  abiUties  for  some  time,  save  for  an  accident. 
Horton,  had  gathered  at  Margie  Hunter's,  where  thZ 
i^aswi^mngpool.  IsabeUe  plamHKi  to  stage  a  scene 
mihh^  as  "Ehune,  the  fair,  the  beautiful."  floatmg 
in  the  Hunters'  canoe,  laboriously  carried  up  from  Ithe 
snore  by  the  entire  company. 

Thqr  launched  the  craft,  and  laid  out  EUiine,  with 
flowers  about  her,  hastily  plucked  from  the  garden,  and 
the  phy  was  aU  ready  to  go  on,  when  Herbert's  crowd 
o^eby.on^ewaytoabasebaUmatch.  At  the  arresting 
aght  of  the  laly  Maid  of  Astelot,  they  halted^T 
numded  expUnatidns.  These  were  received  with  erda- 
mations  of  dension  and  delight,  so  that  the  incensed 
teuhng  lady  rose  from  her  barge,  hmded.  and  pursued 

TlTu^!^':'^'^^'^^^'    They  gave  her  a  race  to 
the  basebaU  diamond,  where  they  disarmed  her  by  force 
and  forgot  her.  ^         * 

She  sat  down  and  watched  their  preparations.    She 
heard  then-  mighty  oaths  against  the  ninth  man  of  the 
team,  who  hadn't  "showed  up."    She  offered  to  pUy 
but  they  jeered  at  the  idea.    Herbert  Hunter  urged  her 

aoceptimce  as  a  sub.  saymg  that  they  could  throw  her  out 
when  the  reguh&r  fellow  came. 

The  game  was  new  to  Isabelle  but  she  concentrated 
fi«x«lyuponHerbertHunter'sorders.  By  happy  accident 
when  she  came  to  bat.  she  shut  her  eyes,  fanned  the  air.  and 
knocked  a  home  run.  She  sped  around  the  bases  like  a 
^gr««d  rabbit"  as  Herbert  said.  When  it  came  to 
pitching,  she  did  not  star. 
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**Biit  she's  got  a  loose  arm;  she  could  learn  all  rightt" 
her  champion  remarked. 

It  was  the  proudest  compliment  of  her  life.  The 
deserted  "Idylls  of  the  King"  company  came  and  sat  at 
a  safe  distance  and  watched  her,  wide-eyed.  Tommy 
Page  rushed  forward,  shouting: 

"Let  me  play,  Herbert." 

"  Aw,  get  out  of  here,  kid.  We  don't  want  any  babies !' ' 
was  the  brief  rq>ly. 

" Isabelle's  a  baby!"  howled  Tommy. 

Now  Isabdie  happened  to  be  toying  with  a  bat  when 
T<mmiy  made  this  disparaging  remark  threatening  to 
temple  her  off  the  dizzy  height  she  had  attained.  She 
saw  red!  She  made  an  infuriated  rush  upon  him,  and 
broufi^t  the  bat  down  on  his  offending  head.  Tommy 
crumpled  up  like  a  paper  doll.  There  was  an  awful 
moment  of  alence. 

"She's  killed  him,"  one  of  the  boys  whispered. 

Herbert  tried  to  stand  Tommy  up,  but  his  legs  fdded 
under  him  and  his  head  fdl  back,  so  thqr  laid  him  down 
again.  Isabelle  stood,  rooted  to  the  ground.  Her  temur 
had  frozen  her. 

"Ill  call  mama,"  cried  Margie  Hunter. 

"No,  you  won't.  We  must  keep  it  from  the  pdice!" 
<»dered  her  brother. 

A  shudder  went  through  Isabelle. 

"But  if  he's  deadV*  protested  Teddy  Horton. 

"Let's  pour  some  water  on  him,"  suggested  somebody. 

Th^  all  ran  to  get  it,  all  except  Herbert  and  Isabdie. 
He  noted  the  anguish  of  her  set  face. 


t 
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**I  suppose  8o--«ometime.'* 

The  others  returned  with  a  pafl  <rf  water.  Th«y  wew 
for  dumpmg  ,t  m  one  deluge  upon  poor  Tonu^.^ 
Herbert  prevented  their  drowning  him. 

"That  isn't  the  way.  you  nuts!  You  dribble  it  on  him. 
Here,  give  it  to  me." 

He  faielt  over  Tommy  and  poured  a  slow  strewn  of 

cold  water  on  his  face  and  down  his  neck.    Whenthishad 

no  effect  he  contmu^  the  stream  over  his  bo4y.  dad  in 

!;r^f^?*u'"."?V"*  ""•**"  »«*^>«i-  The 
children  held  theu- breath  and  watched.  Signs  of  returning 
hfe  were  visible.    As  the  cold  shower  struck  the  ^ 

i^iItUie  last  pmt  m  his  upturned  face.  It  contorted,  he 
choked,  gasped,  ydled  defiantly: 

"Mmmm-bah-what  ye  doin'?" 
Maigie  Hunter  knelt  at  his  head. 
'"You  aren't  dead,  are  you,  Tommy?" 
•*I'm  all  wet."  he  esdaimed.  irritably. 
IsabeUe  still  stood  on  the  spot  wheii  she  had  struck 
the  blow.    Her  face  was  set  and  white. 

**I  guess  we  better  get  him  in  the  house  now  "  IT«pk^ 
advised.  ««««nr.    Herbert 

"What  will  we  teU  them?"  Margie  asked. 
H«^rt  looked  at  IsabeUe.  then  he  nrept  them  aU  with 
a  chieftam's  glance,  and  remarked: 
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"Tommy  fdl  into  the  pool,  an'  neuly  drownded  him. 
•df.    Get  me?" 

They  nodded. 

"Make  a  stretcher  with  croraed  handa.** 

His  men  ob^ed. 

"Now,  you  girls,  move  him  onto  our  hands.** 

They  all  worked  except  IsabeUe,  who  never  moved. 

**Qu»''-   I  want  to  walk,"  said  Tommy. 

"All  right.  Tommy.   You  fell  into  the  pooL" 

"I  did  not,"  said  Tommy. 

"Yes,  you  did,  and  if  you  leave  it  to  us,  well  squaie 
it  so  you  won't  get  licked,"  Herbert  promised. 

The  stretcher  men  rose  and  bore  the  hero  oflf  toward 
the  house,  foUowed  by  the  children.  aU  except  IsabeUe. 
Her  breath  came  in  agonised  gasps.  As  thej  disappeared 
she  threw  herself  down  on  her  face  and  let  her  nerves 
have  full  sway.  She  did  not  cry  tears,  but  her  body  shook 
fai  a  nervous  storm  of  excitement,  and  misery.  She  did 
not  hear  the  swift  feet  that  approached,  she  scarcely  heard 
Herbert's  embarrassed  voice  saying: 

"Say,  IsabeUe,  it's  aU  right.  The  chambermaid  put 
hhn  to  bed  and  telephoned  his  mother  to  send  him  some 
clothes." 

She  raised  her  tragic  face  to  him. 
"  WiU  the  police  take  me?"  she  whispered. 
Without  meaning  to  do  so  at  aU,  Herbert  dropped  down 
beside  her. 

"You  didn't  km  him.   He's  aU  right,"  he  repeated. 
Then  as  a  nervous  tremor  shook  her  body,  he  patted 
h«,  awkwardly. 
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Sto  dwok  W  Iio«J,  «rf  the  tM«  ame.  Heriwt 
fc-iedOTw  «Hl  pUoUd  .  ki«i  under  W  rigbt  «r.  She 
^yedajing.  He  did  not  km»  whirt  ,3  to  «jr  „ 
^«thy.  lo  th.t  hJf  hour  of  »If.«c««^^ 
~*<«  «™n  t«,».  of  the  co«ck«.««,  of  the  ,^ 

Prtbjr  rf.  fh«d  who  h«i  «v«d  he,  f«n.  tte  polioeX 

bdh  clo«i  the  ch.p,.,  of  chUdho«l  .nd  ^iri  «r^ 
mto  young  gidbwid.  ^^^ 


CHAPTER  TEN 


DURING  the  next  few  years  of  IsabeOe's  life 
she  was  more  of  a  trial  to  her  household  than 
ever  before,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.    She 
overphiyed  the  tomboy,  just  as  she  did  every  x6U  sbe 


From  the  moment  Herbert  Hunter  came  to  her  rescue 
in  the  affair  of  Tommy  Page,  he  was  exalted  to  the  highest 
pedestal  in  her  temple  of  worship.  Boys  knew  what 
loyalty  meant.  Her  hero  had  forced  all  the  witnesses  on 
that  occasion  to  keep  absolute  silence  about  it— with 
police,  arrest,  and  prison  terms  as  alternatives.  That  he, 
"an  older  boy,"  should  condescend  to  champion  her 
cause  was  a  triumph  for  our  heroine. 

She  scorned  girls,  she  endured  only  the  society  of  males 
from  this  time  on.  She  could  scarcely  be  forced  into 
any  costume  but  her  riding  clothes.  She  applied  herself 
to  sports  uhta  she  played  better  than  most  boys.  By 
disguising  this  fact,  and  pretending  to  be  a  mere  novice, 
she  was  admitted  to  their  games. 

Herbert  accepted  her  as  Man  Friday  with  considerable 
reluctance,  but  she  made  him  feel  that  her  very  gratitude 
gave  her  a  sort  of  hold  on  hun.  She  was  very  useful, 
if  you  knew  how  to  handle  her;  and  sheer  loss,  if  you 
did  not.    She  abhorred  authority.    If  you  told  her  she 
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»«rt  do.  thing.  ahertubbonUy«f«ed.  Ifyoaaskedit 
•s  a  ayour,  ,t  w«  done  insuntly.  If  you  dam!  her  to 
^a  thing  nothing  could  Stop  her.  She  was  •ppallingly 
"j^nttod^ig^.  She  terrified  the  more  tJZTi^ 
^>erts  crowd.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  she  was 
good  at  their  games,  her  main  contribution  was  the 
ongmal  thmgs  she  thought  up  for  them  to  do 

She  had.  at  fourteen.  •  fair  acquaintance  with  American 
h^ry.  and  she  devised  rare  amusements,  based  on  the 
pnmitive  hfe  of  our  pioneer  forefathers^  These  games 
^for  weeks  Bands  of  Indians  preyed  on  the  seS^; 
tte  settlers  sent  messwgers  to  the  tribal  chiefs.  There 
were  penods  of  parl«gring,  smoking  of  the  peace  pipe- 
there  were  war  dances  and  uprisings. 
The  scene  might  run  like  this.    The  ship  which  was 

bnngmg  the  pilgrims,  was  wrecked  off  the  beach,  and  the 
passengers  took  refuge  in  rowboats  and  canoes,  from  which 

they  landed  upon  the  unfriendly  shores.  Red  men  lay 
in  wait  for  them,  lurking  behind  sand  forts.  OccasionaUy 
when  women  settler,  were  absolutely  necessary.  Blargie 

Hunter  and  the  other  girls  were  allowed  toclel^! 
but  for  the  most  part  thqr  were  ruthlessly  shut  out. 

^^^o^t^r'"^"^^ 

f  J!i*~^  r"* '*"*^  ^°  ^^*'«  P*'*  to  effect  her 
freedom  She  assured  Miss  Watts  that  all  the  children 
went  daily  to  play  at  the  Hunters',  because  there  was  a 
pool,  and  "You  have  the  most  fun  there";  so  when,  of 
an  afteiTioon.  Miss  Watts  accompanied  her  to  the  Hunt- 
ers .  and  stayed  chatting  with  the  Hunter  governess  until 
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it  WM  time  to  go  home,  her  charge  wu  olwmys  wonder, 
fully  behaved  untU  she  was  out  of  sight.  The«  she  Idt 
the  girls  and  sped  off  to  her  true  companions.  Margie 
threatened  to  teU  on  her.  but  Herbert  took  the  matter 
m  hand,  and  nothing  came  of  the  threat 

Of  course  Max  and  Wally  had  no  idea  of  her  assoda- 
tions;  that  was  Miss  Watts'  business.  IsabeUe  pUyed 
with  the  children  of  the  right  set,  which  was  aU  that  reaUy 
mattered.  That  she  swaggered  and  boasted  and  whisUed 
about  the  house,  these  were  annoying  details,  but  she 
had  always  been  a  pest. 
Wally  protested  once  against  her  hoydenish  manners 
"You  talk  like  a  jockqr,  IsabeUe.  You  haven't  a  grain 
of  fenunine  charm." 

-Feminine  charm!  Ha!"  snorted  his  daughter,  with 
scorn. 

"You'd  better  tiy  to  acquire  a  littie.    You'll  need  it," 
he  warned  her. 

"Need  it  for  what?" 

"Need  it  for  your  business." 

"What  is  my  business?" 

"Getting  married." 

She  stared  at  him  with  an  angry  flush  mounting  her  face. 
She  turned  and  mounted  the  stairs,  leaning  over  to  shout 
as  she  went,  with  unmistakable  emphasis: 

"When  you've  Uta  in  your  belfcy  that  flat. 
When  your  eompreruMout  line  is  cut. 

When  there's  nobody  home 

In  the  top  of  your  dome. 
Then,  your  head's  not  a  head;  it'sanotr 
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WaUy  swore  gently,  and  gave  it  up. 

Isabelle'a  life  «emed  to  run  in  a  series  of  cmes.    it 
was  always  mounting  toward  or  descending  from  .  climax. 

Tie  present  summer  of  her  fourteenth  year  was  no  excep. 

The  Ustoric  American  scenes  were  still  highly  popukr 
but  IsabeUe's  creative  spirit  was  not  yet^firthe 
was  p«p«mg  the  episode  of  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas. 
WW  ff^^^^^  »««*«'  a^d  lie«elf  as  principals, 
whenit  occimtrf  to  her  that  the  scene  ought  toLpU^^ 

but  he  «offed  at  it.   They  nevtr  could  mamnje.    H^ 
mdd^  get  away  at  night?   But  IsaWfelLl  it  aO 

Her  idea  w«  to  pick  out  the  spot  in  the  woods,  put  up 

^^«y^  ready  m  advance.  Saturday  night  would  ^e 
T  ^?^J'^!^^  encampment,  because  their  parents 
alwiors  drned  and  danced  at  the  dub  that  night,  so  the 
caartwouldbedearsofarasth^wereconce^ 

obi^Hs::;*^''''^"^*'*^*'^*^--^. 

"W   JuHtteUmehowIcangetpastoWMademoi- 
seUe  when  she  sits  m  the  haU  outside  my  door?" 

nmli^"^  ^"  '**'**'*  something  downstairs,  and  thei. 

"Pat  diancel    She'd  give  the  alarm  and  they'd  aH 
come  on  the  jump." 
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Her  inspiratioii  flared  like  a  torch. 
*•  We'd  sleep  in  the  tents  all  night." 

U^'^^^""^'  ^'w^idieer  daring.  It  cap- 
tuwd  his  unagination.    He  decided  to  submit  it  to  the 

ZTk.  ♦^T' T" '^*^*  Th.jr  in  turn  were  struck 
<tamb  by  the  Idea  that  they  should  spend  a  night  in  the 
woods,  untrammelled  by  authority. 

It  todc  an  enormous  amount  of  pUnning  and  prepara. 
tK>n.  Tie  preblem  of  the  best  meaTZcape  r^ 
»^  was  taken  up  and  decided  upon.  The  hour  for 
»~tmft  ^  the  pUce.  were  named.  Governesses  as  a 
rule  had  their  dmners  ear^y,  with  the  children.  Later 
each  boy  w„  to  complain  of  weariness  or  he«i«:he  and 
go  duectly  to  bed.    At  nine  o'cfcck  thiy  would  make  a 

iSr^i  ^.«'*J»«»«»d  ponies  ao  they  could  ride  to 
the  trystmg  phce.  BUuikets  must  be  brought  by  each 
a^,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  would  sleep  in  their 

The  day  amje  As  the  idea  was  to  be  kept  secret  fcom 
«U  ^Is,  fcaWle  had  some  trouble  managing  not  even  to 
—Ttrii  *^'  "^  "^"""^  ^*  ^^  ostensibly,  to 
^d  the  day.  She  induced  Wally  to  drop  her  at  the 
Hunters  on  the  way  to  the  club. 

Theboyswerehardatwork.  Th<gr  greeted  her  casuafly. 
«w«,  their  habit.   It  was  the  way  ^hey  kept  up  the  MiS 
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to  themMlves  tluit  th«qr  h«d  no  use  for  girls.  IsabeQe 
was  satisfied  with  their  manners.  She  knew  in  her  own 
mind  that  she  was  the  brmins  of  the  whole  oonoem,  so 
why  cavil  at  their  bluff,  male  ways? 

TTiey  worked  like  beavers  aU  day  long.  They  went 
without  any  luncheon.  Th«qr  lugged  out  the  tents  and 
set  them  up.  They  made  beds  of  boughs.  Th^  kid 
fires  ready  for  the  torch.  They  cached  the  grub  in  a  hoUow 
tree  out  of  the  way  of  prowling  creatures.  They  carried 
out  pails  of  drinking  water,  and  borrowed  the  kitchen 
utensils  from  Margie's  playhouse.  It  was  Ute  afternoon 
when  thqr  limped  weuily  \mk  to  the  Hunters'  in  search 
of  food. 

"Mother  was  awHy  mad  at  you,  Isabelle,  because  you 
kept  luncheon  waiting,"  said  Margie,  snippily.  ''Where 
have  you  been?" 

•*0h,  we  were  pUying,  and  we  thought  we'd  go  without 
any  lunch.    I  hope  there's  tea,  though,"  she  added. 

There  was;  and  they  put  away  quantities  of  bread 
and  butter,  with  jam,  and  lemonade,  which  infuriated 
the  cook,  who  had  to  supply  the  demand.  Th^  parted, 
later,  with  fervent  farewells,  aotto-toce  remarks,  and 
mysterious  signs. 

At  home.  IsabeUe  got  ready  for  her  supper  without 
bemg  told,  and  sat  quieUy  with  a  book  untU  she  was 
caUed.  A  close  observer  might  have  noted  that  she  never 
turned  a  leaf,  that  when  a  motor  chugged  off  bearing  her 
parents,  she  was  seen  to  smile  and  sigh. 

After  supper,  she  complained  of  utter  weariness  and 
went  to  bed.    Miss  Watts  looked  in  at  half  past  eight; 
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i»bdle  wa.  breathing  evoOjr.  A  feir  moments  Uter, 
■he  heud  the  governeM  dow  the  door  between  their 
two  room..  Immediately  Ae  got  up.  dropped  her  night 
gown,  worn  over  her  ridmg  clothes,  and  dipped  out.  A 
moment  Uter  d»e  was  in  the  stable,  getting  a  saddle  on 
her  horse,  tying  her  blanket  to  the  horn.  She  managed 
her  ent  without  interference,  because  Saturday  night 
there  were  "doin's"  among  the  servants. 

Once  on  the  road,  she  let  the  pony  run.  Shehadnever 
been  out  alone  at  night  before.  It  was  .«a,y.  she  admitted 
to  her«df.    Once  an  automobile,  on  the  way  to  the  club 

with  somebody's  parents,  caused  her  to  dash  off  the  road 
into  the  underbrush.  FimUly  she  reached  the  meeting 
place,  and  found  two  scared  boys  ahead  of  her.  Shorth% 
the  others  arrived.  There  were  no  signs  of  hiUmty  over 
thw  adventure,  they  were  aU  solemn  and  glum.  Some  of 
them  were  m  Indian  garb,  with  tomahawks;  others  in 
boy-scout  hats,  as  pilgrims. 

When  th^  were  aU  gathered  they  moved  in  a  body  to 
the  camp  It  was  darker  than  pitch  in  the  woods,  so  thev 
had  to  1^  the  ponies,  and  they  stumbled  over  tree 
tnmks,  and  logs.  Unseen  things  scuttled  away  underfoot, 
and  terror  began  to  spread  like  measles. 

T    L^  *?*  ^  "*^*^*  then  we  can  see  aU  right."  said 
Isabelle  the  dauntless. 

They  managed  that  finally  and  peered  about  them,  as 
the  wewl  shadows  danced  and  made  fantastic  shapes. 
Let  s  get  the  grub  and  eat."  said  Herbert. 

Somebody  bmd  up  John  Smith  and  the  rest  sit  round  the 
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pl«5e  whew  we're  going  to  ewcution  him.    The  Indiaiis 
can  hirk "  *iib»iib 

/•Say.  I  ain't  goin'  to  lurk  in  the  dark,  out  there."  mo- 
tested  a  brave,  peering  into  the  blackness. 

"/  aaar  said  Isabelie.  marching  upon  unseen  tenon 
among  the  trees. 

"H  you're  going  to  let  a  ^  dare  you!"  cried  Herbert, 
aeael^ygW  that  his  rdfe  required  no  heroic  exposiZ^ 

The  Indians  reluctantly  foUowed  IsabeHe  Pocahontas 
into  the  shadows,  stepping  high,  and  jumping  back  with 
OEdamations  now  and  then. 

-nie  chopping  block  was  brought  out  where  John  Smith's 

he,^  was  to  r«rt.  then  Pocahontas  crept  through  into  the 
fi«l^*t  and  the  play  was  begun,  but  there  was  no  real 

flMntm  the  affair.  Isabelie  felt  this;  so.  to  create  a  new 
mteest.  die  urged  John  Smith  to  break  bread  with  the 
jbdian.  after  he  had  been  saved  by  her.  and  released! 
Th^  hauled  out  the  food.  sKghUy  the  worse  for  squirrels; 
thcjr  cookedthe  bacon,  eating  it  nearly  raw.  with  hunk, 
ofbre^  Thqr  had  a  thermos  bottie  of  cold  tea  which 
thqr  refcired  to  as -rum."  There  were  plenty  of  douA- 
nuts  and  a  bakeiy  pie.  ^^ 

Tte  rq)ast  roused  their  spfrits  considerably.    After  it 

was  fimstod.  John  Smith  invited  the  Indians  to  qHmd  the 
lught.  and  everybody  agreed  to  turn  in.    There  was  an 

obvious  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  to  enter  the  dark 
tents.   Things  unseen  rattled  inside. 

**Sayl  why  not  roU  up  in  our  bUnkets  around  the  fire?" 
said  doughty  John  Smitii.  the  Pilgrim's  pride. 

"Good  boy-that's  the  l;.y."  agreed  the  Indiaos. 
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So  they  curled  up  in  a  drdc  inside  their  covers,  as 

near  the  bhue  as  they  could  He,  widened  and  on  the' 

watch.   Each  one  secretly  longed  for  his  bed  at  home,  and 

exconated  Isabelle  with  her  devil's  gift  of  invention.   But 

aftCT  a  while  the  hard  Ubour  of  the  day  began  to  teU.  and 
as  the  fire  grew  fainter,  one  by  one  they  dropped  aslei». 

•nd  the  shadows  closed  in  upon  them  conq)letely. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

/"Y  >*■  l^ght.  The  Co«nby<a«b  «t  took  them- 
thV  took  «,yth„«.  Tkqr  conceivrf  tb<a«Iv«  „  . 
ta«.   "» the  Uythqrtoaedoot.  which  of  itrifwMtt 

to  the  winter  tW  "Plv*!  togrth«»  h.  town,  .t  pj„ 
B«d„  or  m  QUrfomi..  In  the  «nnmep  they  phyed^ 
getter  on  y«hb,  or  .t  the Count,y  Club  of  "Z,^^ 
TWMged  tt«n«Ive. in  witt . ttick  weU of  ^^X 
•punst  tte  newcomer,  tte  outader.  like  tte  JuZT 
Dn™,  tt^  vdiantly  fonght  tte  "ope.^op"SL. 

Now,  »nce  their  ™periority-red  or  inu^in^l-,,, 
^  taumph  rf  .rtific.  o«r  Nature,  or.  J^^^, 

^^Z  'rr  "•^  t^  »  "i'=  the  natural" 
wnne  of  the  elect  wu  to  vuiou.  fom,  .f  roirituon. 

twdve  mmth.  n,  the  year  without  it    So.  on  S.t«rdi^ 

•  cert«n  bhmty,  and,  in  c«  this  diould  wear  offT 
J»r  worked  rte«lily  during  the  eventag.    So1J™l! 
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hJUf^A  T  ^f"^  "^^  ^"^  ^*»'^'  ^^^  BiUy.  her 
nuaband,  stopped  them. 

t!^^^  ^^^'i,^^T  ^  *^"*^*  J"**  teMioned  that 
^?^K^  ir  i:*  ^'  ""^  **»«y  can't  find  him." 

Rubb^    He  s  somewhere  about.   Come  on,  Wdly." 
No     Holdonammute.    They  phoned  the  Hunters 

"TTie  little  beasts!    Where  do  you  suppow  the^  a»? 
Do  the  Hunters  know  it?"  ^^  ^  ""^ 

me  servants  were  going  to  telephone  them." 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do?-— shortly. 
I  think  we  ought  to  go  home—" 
"I  wiU  not!    You  go.  if  you  like,  and  give  him  a  good 
thrashmg  when  you  find  him.    Come  on.  Wally  " 
She  whirled  away  with  Wally,  who  said- 
"Thank  the  Lord,  my  kid  is  a  girl!" 

.  i!ffl  .'*''!  *'^T'T''*'''*'**^^»>y  *^« 'phone,  until 
«  suffia«it  number  of  fathers  had  left  to  make  the  affair 

onesided.  So  ,t  broke  up.  with  loud  protests  on  the*Z 
of  the  women  against  the  tyramiy  of  children.  «,dT 
slavery  of  parenthood.  ^^ 

Max  grumbled  all  the  way  home,  and  Wally  slept* 
But  once  mdoors.  he  surreptitiously  crept  to  IsabeUe'a 
door  and  tiptoed  in.  Her  nightie  was  a  heap  by  h*^ 
the  bed  crumpled  and  empty.  He  hurried  to  Miss  Watt^ 
door  and  roused  her. 

"Miss  Watts,  where  is  IsabeUe?"  he  demanded 

In  bed,  Mr.  Bryce." 
"No.  she  isn't.    I've  looked." 
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"But  she  went  to  bed  at  half  past  eight.    I  saw  her 
•steep  mysdf.   Just  a  minute,  please." 

He  heard  her  pattering  about.  He  went  downstairs 
and  summoned  Matthews.  He  knew  nothing.  He  had 
been  on  duty  aU  evening,  but  he  had  not  seen  her.  WaUy 
ordered  him  to  question  aU  the  servants.  Miss  Watts, 
gr«itiy  «cited,  appeared  in  a  bathrobe.  A  telephone 
^  to  the  Hunters'  house  brought  the  reply  that  Mr 

Hunter  and  the  servants  were  out  looking,  now.    Wally 
went  up  to  his  wife's  room.   She  was  in  bed. 

"Isabelle's  gone,"  he  said. 

"Gone  where?"  she  asked,  sitting  up. 

*'I  don't  know.    With  the  others,  I  suppose - 

"Where  is  Watts?   She  is  responsible  for  IsabeUe." 
She  saw  her  asleep  in  bed  at  eight  thirty.   Miss  Watts 

^"*wl    .^***°^**   The  kid  got  away  somehow." 
Watts  had  no  business  going  to  bed.    Where  were 
tne  other  servants?" 

"Th^  were  on  duty  and  saw  nothing.** 
"On  duty,  in  the  kitchen,  having  skyUrks!" 
"Nomatt^.   The  thing  is  what  to  do  now?" 
"Go  to  bed.    She'll  turn  up." 

"Don't  be  a  fool!  I'U  take  a  car  and  join  the  searching 
party.   Nobody  knows  what  those  kids  are  up  to." 

"All  right;  go  ahead.  But  this  time.  Wally  Btyce. 
I  punish  her." 

He  hurried  out,  and  got  into  a  fast  car.  with  Matthews 
and  Hemy,  the  chauflFeur,  in  the  back  seat.  He  went 
hke  the  wind  to  the  Hunters'.  No  news  yet.  but  th«r 
mformed  him  that  twelve  boys  were  missing. 
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"My  Ifabelle  is  with  them,"  said  Wal]y. 

Hie  Hunten'  butler  look  startled. 

**Mj  word,  sir,  she  w  a  limb!"  he  exclaimed. 

On  the  road  Wally  met  Billy  Horton  in  his  car. 

"They  must  be  around  here  somewhere.  They  couldn't 
get  far.  If  I  don't  fix  that  young  man  of  mine!"  be 
threatened. 

"My  kid  is  with  them,"  WaUy  groaned. 

"You  don't  say!"  ejacuUted  Horton. 

Just  then  a  streak  of  light,  as  from  a  fire,  flared  m>  in 
the  woods,  to  the  left,  and  died  out. 

"Did  you  see  that?"  demanded  Wally. 

"Yes,  looked  like " 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  fire  in  the  woods,  that  was." 

"Th«grVe  set  the  woods  on  fire,"  shouted  Walty,  and 
started  off  full  speed.    Horton  followed. 

"Keep  your  qre  on  the  place,  you  feUows.  About  here, 
wasn't  it?" 

He  stepped  the  car,  and  they  jumped  out.  Heniy  car. 
ried  a  bunghole  li^^t  and  thqr  penetrated  the  woods, 
single  fife,  shouting  as  they  went  No  answer  came,  but 
th^  kept  on.  Before  thqr  had  gone  very  far,  a  pony 
whinnied. 

"Hear  that?   We're  coming  to  something." 
They  heard  motors  on  the  toad  behind,  and  shouts  m 
answer  to  their  shouts.    Other  fathers  rushed  in  presently 

and  joined  them.    Henry  stopped  and  halted  the  entire 
line. 

"Well,  I'U  be  Wowed,"  he  said. 

He  swept  the  cleared  pkce  with  his  light,  and  they  all 
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cro^  up  behind  him.    A  bed  of  «d»e,  aaouldered. 

«Bd«ouBd  It.  m  deep  oblivion  of  weU-earned  deep,  ky 
thirteen  bhuJ^ted  bmves.  •  trurty  we^Km-tSawk 
or  sword— mt  hand  beside  each  Oeepee. 

The  fathers  descended  upon  them,  and  with  diiBcuItr 
«oused  them  to  the  capture.  They  were  led.  cameX 
or  dragged  to  motors,  and  carted  home.  Isabelle  borne 
between  Henry  and  Matthews  scarcely  woke  at  all.  In 
fact,  when  she  woke  in  the  morning  to  Miss  Watts's 

grieved  expression,  all  memory  of  the  tnmsfer  was  gone. 
Oh,  IsabeUe,"  said  she,  "how  could  you?** 

The  child  struggled  with  her  memories. 
"Who  found  me?'* 
"Your  father." 

"Were  the  oth^s  found  too?" 
"Yes.** 

"Did  they  get  taken  home?*' 
"Certainly." 
"Gee!' 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?** 
"What  are  they  going  to  do  to  me?- 
"I  don't  know,  but  your  parents  are  very  angiy.** 
"I  bet  they  are,"  grinned  the  culprit. 
"What  is  to  become  of  you.  IsabeUe?"  inquired  Miss 
Watts,  with  tragic  fervour. 

IsabeUe  ate  a  huge  breakfast,  and  waited  cheerfuUy 
for  her  summons  to  judgment.  It  came  at  eleven  She 
went  to  her  mother's  room,  where  that  lady  sat  in  her  bed 

Her  husband  sat  by,  arms  folded,  expression  stem. 
"HeUo,"  said  IsabeUe. 
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**Sit  down!"  her  mother  mrdered,  fiercely. 
Isabellesat. 

"How  did  you  get  out  of  this  houie  hut  night p" 
"Walked  out" 
"Where  was  Miss  Watts?" 
"Asleep  in  bed." 

"Where  were  the  oth»  servants?" 
"At  their  regular  Saturday  night  parly.    TW  call  it 
Qub  Night" 

"When  did  these  boys  induce  you  to  go  on  this  dis* 
graceful  expedition?" 

"They  didn't  induce  me,"  replied  Isabelle.  "It  was 
my  idea." 

"Isabelle  Bryce!"  her  mother  burst  out  "You  asked 
twelve  boys  to  spend  the  night  with  you?" 

"No,  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  play  John  Smith, 
Pocahontas  and  Indians  at  night  with  a  fire.  So  we 
planned  it  Then  we  thought  you  might  get  back  from 
the  club  before  we  did,  and  kick  up  a  row,  so  I  said  why 
not  sleep  in  the  tents,  and  sneak  in  at  daylight  so  you'd 
never  know." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  awful?"  Max  demanded 
ofWally. 

"I  don't  think  she  understands  just  what  it  is  she  has 
done,"  he  said,  hesiUtingly. 

"Don't  you  dare  make  excuses  for  her!" 

"Don't  you  know  it  isn't  decent  for  you  to  apa^  the 
night  in  the  woods,  with  twelve  boys?" 

"Why  not?"  asked  IsabeUe,  interested- 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bryce. 


I 


•I 
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widty!*  "^  *>'»**  y««  *«»  J»«r  why  notr  bant  oat 

•;Don'tl«valgw,Wdty.  Jurt  leave  this  to  me.  pleMe.'* 
^^o  on,    he  said. 

•Tve  triedeveiyw.yIIaiowtoin«keyoa«*likea 
decent  human  bemg.  and  you  won't.  Now.  thew'a  only 
one  way  left"  ^^ 

;;Pemtenti«yr  inquired  I«belle  in  aU  eamertne«. 

No  impudence!    You  have  disgraced  youmetf  thor- 
ougnly  thu  tune,  and  us,  too." 

IsafceHe  turned  to  her  father.    She  had  not  the  least 
idea  what  th^  were  hinting  at. 

•*WalIy.  what's  aU  the  row  about?"  she  mquired 
You've  got  to  exphiin  it  to  her.  I  teU  you."  he  repeated. 

Mrs.  Bryce  ignored  him. 

"I  have  decided  that  your  punishment  this  time  is 
to  be  «  severe  one."  she  said  sternly.  "You  are  to  be 
sentawaytOKhool.   We  wiU  see  if  that  can  save  you." 

School?   Boarding  school?" 
"Yes." 

**Nol«gbls' school?" 

"I  siqipose  you'd  prefer  a  boys'  school?"  Max  said, 
sarcastically.  ^ 

«^  '  would."  her  daughter  answered.  Kterally. 
There's  no  use!"  exclaimed  Mw.  Biyce.    "Take  her 
away.Wally.    I  diaU  decide  upon  a  school-.  v«y  strict 
one-^md  she  shaU  be  sent  there  ncrt  month.   Itisevident 
Miss  Watts  ct  inot  cope  with  her." 

IsabeUe.  somewhat  da«d.  walked  back  to  the  school- 
room.    She  grasped  the  idea  that  this  time  she  had  ex- 
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ceeded  her  limit.   She  had  never  seen  her  mother  ao  angiy, 
and  even  Wally  was  as  grave  aa  a  judge. 

"Why  is  it  wicked  for  me  to  pky  Indian  with  the  boys?'* 
she  demanded  ot  Miss  Watts. 

"It  isn't  playing  Indian;  it'»-little  girls  can't  spend 
the  night  in  the  woods  with  boys,"  she  replied. 
"But  why  not?   They  were  my  regular  friends." 
"Didn't  your  mother  tell  you  why  it  is  wxomr?" 
"No." 

''Then  I  must  speak  to  her,  IsabeUe,  before  we  discuss 

It  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  revelation  of  her 
ignominy.  She  was  not  allowed  to  go  anywhere  or  to  see 
herfriends.  Once  when  she  saw  Margie  Hunter  on  the  road, 
and  waved  to  her,  Margie  looked  the  other  way  and  did 
not  wave  back.  She  smuggled  off  a  letter  to  Herbert  and 
he  smuggled  one  to  say  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
see  her,  or  write  to  her—that  he  was  being  sent  away  to 
sdiool. 

When  she  questioned  Miss  Watts  she  met  with  pained 
reticence— no  frank  eq>Uuiation.  The  girl  felt  that  she 
was  a  prisoner,  under  sentence  for  something  which  she 
could  not  understand.  She  turned  hither  and  thither  in 
her  appeal  for  hdp  and  understanding,  and  everybody 
turned  aside  as  if  she  were  an  outcast.  The  iron  of  injus- 
tice began  to  enter  her  soul.  She  was  at  the  impressionable 
age,  when  she  felt  deeply  every  injury  done  her.  She 
thoui^t  much  of  Ann  Barnes  and  Martin  Christiansen, 
her  two  friends.  They  would  have  understood.  They 
would  have  answered  the  questions,  told  her  the  truth  which 
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it-orcMwl  ""  "**  M^  Md  BO  one  gue-ed 

k«,  wu  to  help  hv.   H«  luiiipeBed  to  iD-t  mTb-- 

.  fetter  fa  I«bdl.-.  bd«SriS^B^«  IL'^? 

IwbeDe  wu  to  h.  «f  «__    »      T^  •""god  tlist 
"Ifal.?^       "°"^  Bat  the  littk  gW  kn«. 

Events  marched.    She  was  takm  f «  »««.  -  j        .     . 

'^«p.pUnrf«volt.odc«™dhth«„gh,SutB^ 
rt  drf  not  ,«„  .^  ,rf^  Their  etUtudeWTw 
•tmck  m  «,  he,  ^irit.    Sl»  Uted  tte  th«I?rf  U^ 

"The  Hffl  Top  School/* 
'•Where  is  it?" 

^.TT^'    '*  ^*^«y  nice  school,  «id  I 
tlimk  you  will  be  happy  there." 


1« 
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-Won't  I?   JiMtr 

lC-W«tUfamiied.  ThwewM^qyewrtwiikolcyrf. 

tZSlH!^^^'^^'^'^^^^  Shew., 
food  ol  her.  m  W  wv.  but  die  WM  g|«|  that  h«  ««»«. 
Wity  for  her  w«.  «H>n  to  ceMe.    She  h«l  been  induced 

wu  to  be  full  of  house  guestf. 
It  w«.  •  ripi^  meUow,  September  day  when  they  left 

A  ^  on  wh^  I,.Wle  longed  to  fling  her-elf  int  the 
-jdfe  «dgdlop„d  galbp  through  the  mi  «id  yellow 
world.  Instead,  for  some  heinous  but  incompiehensible 
aune.  she  was  being  sent  to  prison.  That  was  the  attitude 
of  nundm  which  she  viewed  it. 

"An  right,  now.  Isabelle;  the  motor  is  here.  Have 
70U  nid  good-bi-e  to  your  mother?"  inquired  Miss  Watts. 
»U  a-flutter. 

"  Y«,"  lied  Isabelle.  and  hurried  down  to  the  car. 

Wally  was  at  the  wheel. 

IJAre  you  driving  us  to  the  station.  WaUy?"  she  asked. 
I  thought  I  would."  he  answered,  embarrassed, 
w^^*"*".^"*^^**^-  Her  attempt  at  a  smile 
womedhmi.  After  aU.  she  was  just  a  kid.  being  bundled 
off  m  d,^.  He  felt  a  vague  regret  that  he  me«it  so 
httletoher.  He  wondered  if  she  really  loved  any  one. 
Tien  ha.  seareh  for  "regular  parents"  came  back  to  haunt 
him.    Funny  business  this,  having  kids.    Not  so  sim- 

^  right,  kidr  he  asked  her.  as  th^  waited  for  the 
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fa..  Sr^*^^'^'*«°^' •*«»«.- the  tnfaamie 


]^kia«d  her.  and  die  dung  to  hfan. 
Yoare  «  good  old  thing.  W«by/»  die  add  hoandv- 

•nd  then.  dIenUy.  diefolbwed  MiL  wtSa^inSL' 


CBAPTEB  TWELVE 

THE  KtUe  god  of  duuioe  murt  Uye  «t  BBaing  on 
hiil^ftww  wlHa  Mn.  W«ny  Biyoe  decided  upon 

A«»W  be  b^iuhed.    She  fdt  that  airi,ti««n'3^ 

;^  attended  rt.  «  die  did  not  trouble  to  virit  the  pl^ 

^  aT  T~^  **^  '^^  P*-«»  »»<*™«  J««df 
"dAjkm  Beig.»un.  the  he«i  of  the  «A«^ 

^^-ij^imnnicirtion.,  in  «g«rf  to  temu,  boob, 

«Wn«t.  «id  wch  detdli.    Mr.  Be«g«nin'.  inrirtenoe 

upon  the  rimpl«t  dothe.  «nted  her  ei^rtly.  ITS 

«»f  to  be  pot  wnewhew  untfl  die  could  be  «hnitted  to 
•«;-fcH«irfJe  New  YoA  finidiing  «Jk^ 

been  entered  ««  bdqr.    Thi.  HiD  Top  pU«e  would  do 
assstopgqi. 

«r;f  V  r^  *^**  ""^^  *^  P^  P~^  to  be.  d^ 
would  hate  it.  "v  n.^  "^  "" 

She  and  JJGs.  W.tt.  arrived  in  the  rftemoon  of  .  per. 
feet  autumn  day.   The  tmin  was  late. » that  BC  Wi*te 

WM  forced  to  hand  over  her  charge  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  who 
met  them  at  the  rtation,  with  only  •  few  minute.' wait 
for  her  tram  back  to  New  York. 

los 
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"I'm  Sony  not  to  have  taken  you  to  the  school,  and  seen 
your  room,  Isabelle,"  she  said. 
"That's  aU  right." 

"We  wiU  look  after  her,"  Mr.  Benjamin  said  with  a 
genial  smile. 

IsabeUe  looked  at  him  again.  He  was  a  big  man,  strong 
and  bronzed,  as  if  he  lived  in  the  open.  When  he  smfled. 
his  very  blue  eyes  smiled  too,  and  many  little  wrinkles 
appeared  about  them,  as  if  his  smile  sent  out  rays,  like  the 
sun.  He  wore  loose,  sijuff^abured  clothes,  and  a  bioad- 
brimmed  hat. 

Miss  Watts's  train  thundered  in.  There  was  a  moment 
of  confusion,  of  exhortotion  to  be  »  good  girl,  of  fateweU; 
and  then  the  train  was  gone.  The  hist  member  of  Isa- 
belle's  worid  had  deserted  her,  and  she  choked  back  a  sob 
of  loneliness,  of  reb-Uion.  It  was  aU  mirrored  in  her 
teU-tale  face.  A  big  strong  hand  suddenly  enclosed  her 
own,  and  she  looked  up  into  Mr.  Benjamin's  wrinkly 
smile. 

"Thee  must  not  fed  lonely,  Kttle  girl,"  he  said,  gently. 
He  led  her  away  to  a  wide,  low  surrey,  with  two  fat, 
dappled  horses.  Isabelle  tried  to  snatch  her  hand  away, 
but  Mr.  Benjamin  seemed  unaware  of  it. 

"If  thee  will  get  into  the  front  seat  with  me,  we  will 
put  thy  trunk  in  the  back." 

Without  any  reply  she  got  in.  Presently  they  were  oflF 
at  a  good  pace,  through  lovely  country,  meUow  in  the  late 
afternoon  sunshine.  Mr.  Benjamin  talked  to  the  horses 
m  a  friendly  way,  but  he  left  IsabeUe  to  herself.  After 
a  Kttle  they  were  among  the  hilb.    The  sumac  flamed 
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"Does  thee  see  that  flower,  laabeile?" 
She  nodded. 

»«»».td  m  only  .  crtdn  »a.  W  it  blo««d  in  ^ 
c«Uu.  ««„  under  .pecUl  w«tl»r  cmditiwu.  ^ 
bene.  ,u.ck  fa.gin.liaa  Kndlri  u  the  t^u  ^ 
h-Jt.  h..,  thi,  ™n.wh«n  A.W  ,i™ji«,  „I^ 

^^»«  I  «o  .  Q„d«,  .nd  „  ,.  u«  IH«^. 

"Wlurt  ue  Qiufen?" 

th^*',r^""'  ""^^  «o  her.  «hJ  „  he  ulkrf 

tt»t  dunW  „d  clfaW  unta  it  «»ch«l  .  hiU  top 
«.d  hoe  .  low.  rambling.  m«y-roonttd  hou«  .pr««I  i^ 
^«»«tl,  upon  the  earth.     &».e  girl.  ^J^ 
fe.v«^  waved  to  them  «.  they  pa«d.   The  fat  horj 

^tte  trunk  and  bag.    J».t  then  the  door  op«,ed  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  appeared. 

he^d****'  ""^  '^*"'  "*^  "  "*"  '**''  '^**'  ^***^'*^  ^'y^'" 

Mrs.  Benjamin  bent  and  kissed  her. 

"Thee  is  very  welcome.  Isabelle."  she  said,  taking  her 
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hwd  and  leading  her  indoow,  A  great,  broad  haU  bi«ected 
thehouae.  In  the  living  room,  to  the  ri^t.  a  fire  sparkled 
Mdcradded.  The  room  gave  out  a  feeling  of  friendliness. 
There  m  big  chairs,  student  hunps,  pleasant  ooloun 
and  shadows. 

"I  hope  thee  did  not  get  chiUed  coming  up  the  h-Il 

There  is  a  nip  in  the  air  these  faU  nights,"  Mrs.  Benjamin 
remarked. 

"No,  I  wasn't  cold,  thank  you,"  IsabeUerepKed.  The 
last  two  words  dragged  themselves  out  in  spite  of  her 

It  was  as  difficult  to  hate  Mrs.  Benjamin  as  it  was  to  hate 
Mr.  Benjamin.  And  the  warm  big  room  was  nice.  But 
no-^e  wasn't  going  to  give  in.  She  was  a  rebel  and  they 
should  find  her  such! 

Just  then  a  giri  came  into  the  room.  She  was  younger 
than  Isabelle-ten  years  old,  perhaps.  She  was  fair  and 
fraa  with  a  discontented  little  face. 

"  PW.  this  is  Isabelle  Biyce.  This  is  Peggy  Starr. 
JabeMe.    I  thou^t  thee  might  show  IsabeUe  her  room. 

The  two  girb  looked  at  each  other. 

"AU  rii^t;  come  on."  said  the  younger  giri.  ungra- 
aously.  ^*^ 

Tli^mounted  the  wide  stairs  to  the  corridor  above, 
with  bedrooms  opening  off  on  each  side.    Peggy  led  the 

w^  into  a  huge  room,  with  many  windows.    It  had  two 
beds,  two  bureaus,  two  closets. 

re  my  room 


staring  at  her. 
"Do  you  sleq>  here? 


mate."  Peggy  remarked. 


««1 
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^  J  Apt  in  «»th„  gW,  ,«»„  1^  ^^  ^^  ,  ^^^^ 

"When  did  you  come?** 
"Yesterday.** 
"lake  it?'* 
"No,hateitr 

"So  do  I,'*  said  IsabeUe.  firmly. 
"I  cried  aU  nighV  boasted  P^ggy. 
*I  never  cry,'*  said  IsabeUe. 
The  other  girl  stared. 
"Are  there  many  girls  here?" 
^oumJ^te,.    The  «rt  «  ,aki»g  f„  .  hon&e. 
"Didn't  they  invite  you?" 
"I  can't  do  rough  things  like  that.    I'mdeUcate** 
IsabeUe  heard  shouts  of  laughter,  and  hurried  to  the 
^dow.    Down  below  in  the  twUight  a  crowd  of  kugWng 

Th^  shneked  and  cavorted  about  her.    A  yeUow  moTn 
hung  low  over  the  hiUs.    AU  at  once,  clear  an^LT" 
bugle  caU  arose,  and  echoed  far  and  near.    Itw^a^;! 
and  unpression  she  was  never  to  forget 
"What  is  that?"  she  demanded  of  P,^gy. 

IWe  to  dress.    Mr.  Benjamin  bugles  whenever  we 
have  to  do  anything,"  complained  Pe^. 

^ed  and  answered,  doors  shimmed.  A  poigmint  sense 
fJ^7  ''  ^homesickness,  swept  overlSe.  Z 
turned  to  Peggy,  who  sat  by. 

"I  hate  it!"  she  said  fiercely. 
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-So  do  L     Going  to  cliaiige?"~kiigiiid^.     -You 

wedn't.  Girb  don't  have  to,  their  fintBighL  Jvu^mA 
«nd  oome  on." 

^abelle  foDowed  her  sqggertion  and  pnaeaHy  the  two 
grfa  iTMt  downsfiis  together.  Mr.  and  Birs.  Benjamin 
«t  together  on  a  high  backed  aetUe  by  the  fire.  IWwcre 
enjojong  each  other's  converwition.  Mrs.  Bemamin's 
face  shone  as  flhe  listened  to  her  hnaband.     Itwasrather 

""fir  'TJ^'^^^^^^'''^''^^i^^ 
middle  and  drawn  Winto  a  diminutive  knot  at  the  back. 

She  were  a  qtwer  dr^i,  I«a^  thought.  «id  a  fine  white 
kerchief  was  folded  across  her  biMst  This  was  her 
wstuae  always,  save  on  Sunday,  when  the  dress  was 
ofailk. 

"I  hope  thee  found  thy  room  pleasant.  Isabelle."  she 
aaid  as  the  gu-ls  entered. 
"Yes,  thanks." 

^^Thee  has  a  fine  view  over  the  hills,"  Mr.  Benjamin 

^en  the  other  girls  trooped  in,  and  IsabeUe  was  intio. 
duced  to  them     A  servant  amnjunced  supper.     Mr. 
B«ijam«^ve  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Benjamin,  and  they  led 
the  w*> ,  f oUowed  by  the  girls,  two  by  two.  arm  in  arm 
•cross  tne  haU  to  the  dining  room.    There  was  an  unex- 
pected inoment  for  Isabelle  when  everybody  bowed  the 
head  and  oflFered  silent  grace.    The  supper  was  phun. 
but  how  those  gttls  did  eat!    Ck>ld  meats,  baked  potatoes 
*nd  apple  sauce,  and  cookies  disappeared  in  quantities 
Ev^  the  rice  pudding  had  to  be  served  twice  all  round 
There  was  talk  and  bughter.    No  sense  of  disorder  or 
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»««.  but  it  WM  juat  joBy.  Blr.  Benjamin  «t  one  end  of 
the  long  table  beamed  at  Mrs.  Benjamin  at  the  other 
«ad  Th^  both  played  a  part  in  the  sprightly  give^id. 
take  of  the  duldren.    It  was  like  a  happy  famity.    Isa- 

bdle  was  sUent,  taking  note  of  eveiythmg.  P«ggy  was 
sullen. 

After  supper  Ui    e  was  a  rusL  for  sweaters. 

"Get  your  coat.  IsabeUe.  and  come  out.  We're  going 
to  have  a  bonfire  to-night.  No  lessons  untU  to-morrow  " 
■houted  a  girl  named  Agnes.  * 

IsabeUe  started  up  to  get  her  coat,  but  on  «»cond 
thoughts  she  went  back  for  Peggy. 

"Oh.  I  can't  do  those  thmgs.  I  tell  you.  I'm  tM 
dehcate."  whined  the  girl. 

.  7*  ''^^'l/'^'l*^^  •*  *"•  "y  ^'  if  thee  wraps  up 
well,"  said  Mrs.  Benjamin. 

"I'm  never  allowed  out  in  the  ni^t  air ** 

"Get  thy  sweater  and  come  out,  litUe  sister.    Thee 

do««i't  know  this  night  air,"  laughed  Mr.  Benjamin. 
So  m  the  end  Peggy  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded. 

and  went  along.  ' 

I'SiUy,  spoiled  little  minx,"  commented  Mr.  Beiqamm. 
Oh,  we'U  soon  manage  her,  my  dear,  but  what  about 
this  smouldering  IsabeUe  with  her  old  «yes?"  sighed  his 
wife. 

He  patted  her  hand. 

"I  leave  her  to  thee,  my  Phoebe." 

Outside  the  moon  rode  high,  the  air  was  crisp  and 
sweet,  the  silence  unbroken  save  for  the  shouU  of  the  girls. 
The  leaves  were  piled  in  a  huge  mound,  in  a  cleared  space 
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■ome  distance  from  the  house.  Th^  set  a  match  to  it» 
and  the  flames  leapt  hungry  and  fierce.  The  girb  formed 
a  drde  and  danced  around  it,  singing.  Mr.  Benjamin 
stopped  a  second  on  his  way  to  the  bam,  and  called  a 
warning  about  whiriing  skirts  as  he  went  on. 

The  circle  broke  into  dancing  pairs.  Some  one  started 
leap  frog.  Isabelle  forgot  everything  except  that  she  was 
having  a  good  time.  There  were  friendliness  and  joy 
and  freedom.  She  drank  of  them  to  the  full.  She  played 
wildly,  excitedly.  She  began  to  lead  in  the  games.  Even 
Peggy  forgot  her  r61e  and  joined  in. 

The  flames  were  lower  now,  and  with  a  sudden  running 
leap  Isabelle  jumped  over  them.  Without  hesitation 
the  whole  line  followed — all  except  Peggy,  who  held  back. 

"Come  on,  P^^,  don't  be  a  *f raid-cat !"  shouted 
Isabelle. 

So  P^^  made  a  half-hearted  jump  and  landed  in  the 
fire.  In  a  second  her  skirts  were  ablaze,  and  the  silence 
of  terror  struck  the  girls  dumb.  Isabelle  ran  at  P^gy 
and  dragged  her  out,  she  threw  her  on  the  ground,  tearing 
at  her  skirt  with  her  bare  hands. 

"Pile  sweaters  on  her!"  she  ordered  the  girls. 

They  obeyed,  and  Isabelle  threw  herself  upon  the 
smouldering  heap,  in  an  effort  to  quench  the  fire.  Mr. 
Benjamin  came  upon  them,  and  the  girls  explained  in 
shrill  unison.  He  lifted  Isabelle  off;  picked  Peggy  up, 
half  unconscious;  cut  away  the  still  smoking  skirt,  and 
carried  her  into  the  house. 

The  girls  followed,  awed  and  weak  from  fright.  They 
sat  in  silence  in  the  living  room  awaiting  the  report  from 
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upstain.  Both  the  Benjamuu  were  up  there.  There 
had  been  no  serious  damage  done.  The  heavy  wool 
shirt  had  protected  her  legs,  but  the  shock  had  played 
havoc  with  poor  Peggy's  nerves,  and  she  screamed  and 
cried  tong  after  she  was  rubbed,  greased,  bandaged,  and 
comfortable. 

When  Mrs.  Beajamin  finally  came  downstairs  to  get 
some  hot  milk  for  her,  she  found  the  frightened  giris  stiU 
sitting  there.    She  relieved  their  minds  at  once. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  she  inquired. 

They  explained  how  IsabeUe  jumped  the  blaze  and 
urged  timid  Peggy  to  follow. 

"Where  is  IsabeUe?"  demanded  Mrs.  Be-  iamm. 

It  appeared  that  nobody  knew.  In  the  excitement 
they  had  not  noticed  her  absence.  Should  they  go  and 
look  for  her? 

"No;  m  find  her.  Agnes,  go  to  the  kitchen  and 
get  a  glass  of  hot  milk  and  take  it  to  Peggy.  The  rest  of 
you  go  to  bed  as  quieUy  as  possible.  I  will  find  IsabeUe," 
said  Mrs.  Benjamin. 

They  tiptoed>way  as  sflent  as  ghosts.  Mrs.  Benjamin 
put  a  heavy  coat  about  her  shoulders,  and  went  out.   The 

clearing  where  the  bonfire  had  been,  hiy  on  a  knoU  above 
the  house.  As  she  approached  it  she  saw  siUiouetted 
against  the  moon  a  smaU  figure,  head  bent  upon  drawn-up 
knees,  sUent,  "lonely  as  a  cloud." 

"My  dear,  thee  wUl  take  thy  death  of  cold,"  she  said 
gently,  leaning  over  the  giri. 

She  Ufted  tragic,  pitiful  eyea  to  Mre.  Benjamin's. 

"Have  you  come  to  send  me  home?" 
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'*No,  Fve  oome  to  take  tliee  to  bed,"— dmply. 

She  drew  tlie  girl  to  her  feet,  put  her  hand  on  Ivsr 
shoulder;  and  together,  in  silence,  they  approached  the 
house.   She  led  her  to  the  fire  and  chaffed  her  cold  hands. 

"You  ought  to  punish  me,"  said  Isabelle  at  but 

'*My  dear,  when  any  one  at  Hill  Top  breaks  the  rales, 
or  acts  wilfully,  we  ask  her  to  punish  herself." 

Isabelle  could  scarcely  bdieve  her  ears. 

**1  think  thee  has  been  suflSdently  punished,  Isabelle, 
and  now  I  shall  give  thee  a  hot  lemosiide  to  warm  thee  up 
before  thee  goes  to  bed,"  the  kind  voice  went  on. 

Suddenly  without  warning,  Isabelle  threw  hendf  on 

the  couch  and  began  to  sob.   Not  like  a  child's  easy  tears, 

but  like  the  tortured  sobbmg  of  a  nature  bng  pent  up. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  said  nothing.   She  sat  down  en  the  coach, 

drew  the  child's  head  into  her  lap,  and  let  the  spasm  qie&d 
itsdf. 

So  it  was  that  Isabelle,  ^o  never  wept,  spent  her 
first  evening  at  Hill  Top  School 
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TIE  period  of  adjuttment  to  life  «t  thftffiU  Tep 
Sdiool  WM  •  veiy  bewildering  one  to  Isabelle. 
The  excitement  orer  Fbgnr*.  ^rfdent  wms  won 

past,  to  that  heroine's  intense  legret  She  prolonged  her 
nervous  prostration  as  long  as  posrible.  and  was  duly 
petted  and  made  much  of  by  the  girb.  IsabeUe.  f  uU  of 
remorse  for  the  trouble  she  had  brought  upon  her  rotmi. 
mate,  adopted  her  as  her  special  charge. 

ITie  routine  of  the  school,  if  you  could  caU  it  that, 
began.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  had  strange  ideas  in 
wgard  to  the  training  of  the  young.    They  kept  the 

school  smaU.  so  that  they  might  not  be  hampered  in  their 
ex<)enin«it8,   and  strangely  enough,   they  drew  their 

pupils  Urgely  from  the  families  of  the  rich.    When  he 
was  asked  about  this  once,  Mr.  Benjamin  said: 

"It  seems  to  be  our  mission  to  teach  these  litUe  richlings 

'Ride  •  ooek  hon^ 
To  Bubory  Cnm, 
To  ne  what  money  tm't  hayr 
"TTi^  gel  life  so  crookedly  from  servants  and  such." 
he  added.   "Hi«be  and  I  just  tiy  to  straighten  them  out" 
The  process  by  which  these  two  rare  souls  accomplished 
this  straightemng  out  was  quite  their  own.    There  was 
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011^  one  otm  teachor.  a  Roidiwoauui  wlio  came  from 
Borton  twice  a  week.  For  the  rert.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Beniih 
mm  coodixted  the  school,  and  did  aU  the  teaching. 

During  October  and  November,  and  again  in  late 
April  and  May.  lessons  were  aU  out  of  doors.  The  whole 
•Aool  studied  Botany  and  Zoology  with  B«r.  Benjamin. 
TTiey  .  mdered  over  the  hills,  on  the  brisk  autumn  days 
^  their  hoiei  and  cases  and  bottles  for  specimens! 
^ese  lessons  were  a  series  of  enchanted  tales  to  Isabelle. 
of  how  the  life  force  persists  in  bugs  and  phmts.  Thewhole 
niorning  on  certain  days  of  the  week  wouM  be  devoted 
to  this  peripatetic  grating,  then  note  books  would  be 
wntten  up  bef<ne  lunch. 

This  funcUon  was  also  a  lesson.  Certain  girls  took 
cha^  of  it  each  day-pknned.  ordered,  prepared  and 
cootod  the  meal,  in  the  open,  over  a  gyp^  fire.  Thegiris 
m  charge  were  limited  in  expenditure,  and  there  was  great 
rivalry  among  them  to  find  something  new  and  toothsome 
to  make  in  the  skiUct  or  the  big  kettle.  Careful  accounts 
were  kept  by  each  set  of  managers,  and  if.  at  the  end  of 
the  school  term,  there  was  credit  babnce,  a  special  party 
was  given  on  the  savings. 

A  second  committee  took  charge  of  serving  the  meal;  a 
third,oftheclearingawayanddishwa8hing.  Mr.andllfos 
B^jamin  were  always  treated  as  guests  on  these  occasions.' 
Anthmetic  was  accompanied  by  instrucUon  in  banking 

^owances  were  deposited  in  a  central  bank,  with  elected 
officers.  AU  money  was  drawn  by  check.  Books  were 
balanced  weekly,  and  penalty  imposed  upon  carefess 
nnanaers. 
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Mn.  Boqamin  conducted  the  daaaes  in  RngK.!^  Liter- 
ature, and  because  she  loved  books  truly,  she  led  these 
girls  step  by  step  into  the  reafan  of  the  best.  Shakespeare 
was  studied  and  toved,  and  played  under  the  trees. 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  read  in  the 
open,  are  veiy  different  from  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
and  LongfeUow  parsed  indoors.  Poetiy  was  not  a  "  study  " 
to  be  pored  over  in  the  schodroom;  it  was  a  natural 
beautiful  expression  of  life,  sung  instead  of  spoken.  So 
they  came  to  our  modem  poets  with  interest  and  under^ 
standing,  because  these  new  poets,  forsooth,  spoke  the 
language  of  these  children  of  the  present. 

Dickens,  Thackeray.  Geoige  EUot.  Victor  Hugo,  read 
aloud  and  discussed;  these  were  a  treat— no  task— here. 
These  great  artists  were  considered  not  only  as  makers  of 
romance,  creators  of  literature,  but  also  as  historians  of 
their  times.  Their  books  were  studied  along  with  the 
histoiy  of  the  countries  and  the  peoples  that  they  de- 
scribed. Then  came  the  geography  of  the  places  wherein 
the  stories  were  laid,  then  a  study  of  f  he  social  conditions 
and  customs  of  the  periods  to  which  they  gave  expression. 
American  histoiy  was  taught  by  both  the  Benjamins. 
It  was  their  hobby.  Not  the  sort  of  history  taught  in 
most  schools,  "fixed  up"  for  the  young,  but  the  true 
history  of  our  country- its  blunders,  its  stupidities,  its 
triumphs. 

So  through  the  whole  curriculum,  acquiring  knowledge 
was  a  plea-ant  thing.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  being  fed 
with  littie  unrelated  chunks  of  inforr.  ation.  on  this  or 
on  that.    It  was  ratiier  being  led  into  a  great  field,  where 
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BOW  thk  put,  now  that,  hdd  yoor  intflNiC.  b«t  yoa  nerer 
Io«t  «ght  of  the  whole  e^Nuae. 

Am  for  play,  there  were  nutting  i*«pHitiftntt  hay  ridea, 
manhmallow  roaats,  any  number  of  out-of-door  joys. 
It  waa  as  nearly  a  normal  life  aa  can  be  reached  in  theae 
dayaof  ours. 

To  IsabeUe  it  was  unbelievable.  Eveiything  they  dU 
during  the  day  interested  her.  Her  old  passion  for  leader- 
diip  qmrred  her  on.  but  now  it  waa  a  spur  to  *«nti  in 
legitimate  things.  Her  sense  of  rebellion  was  kid  away, 
because  she  likmi  nearily  everything  she  had  to  do,  and  her 
days  were  so  buqr  that  thm  was  no  excess  vitality  to 
work  itsdf  off  in  pranks. 

Not  that  she  was  a  reformed  soul— far  from  it!  There 
were  times  when  she  balked  the  duties  she  liked  least, 
and  was  gently  called  upoa  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  to  punish 
hersdf.  After  the  first  amusement  of  this  novdty  w<»e  off , 
it  became  plain  to  her  that  the  punishment  she  adnunis- 
tered  to  herself  was  always  more  severe  than  any  one 
else  would  have  prescribed.  Sometunee  punishment  was 
decided  upon  by  the  community  as  a  whde.  By  degiees 
the  gh^  all  began  to  realiae  "the  aodal  spirit"  for  the 
first  time  in  their  self-ce&tied,  individualistic  lives. 

"Mrs.  Benjamin,"  Isabelle  said  one  day,  bursting  into 
the  presence  of  that  hdy,  "I  feel  full  of  the  devil  to-dajV* 

"Dost  thou,  Isabelle?  Dear  me!  we  must  think  of  s(»a> 
thing  to  dispossess  him." 

"Better  give  me  something  hard  to  do." 

"It  is  now  half  past  eight.  Suppose  thee  gees  down  to 
tlie  big  field  to  help  Heniy  pitch  hay  until  ten." 
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"AU  right.'*  Hned  iMbeDe. 

"Thae  might  tpmk  to  Mr.  Bagunin  on  thj  wnj  out, 
•bout  the  wvoi  devila  that  poMCH  thee,"  ■mjiH  har 
teacher. 

Another  influence  that  WM  working  hi  the  developmait 
of  the  giri  was  the  dependent  devotion  of  Peggy  Starr. 
Her  young  loom-mate  worshipped  Isabelle.  She  began 
by  following  her  through  fire,  and  she  would  not  have 

■topped  at  water.  What  Isabelle  did  and  said  and  thought 
was  Peggy's  kw. 

Now  Mrs.  Ben  jamb  took  he! J  of  the  situation  at  once. 
She  disapproved  of  the  school  girl  "crush."  She  had  a 
long  talk  with  IsabeUe  and  urged  her  to  look  after  the 
younger  girl,  to  help  her  forget  her  "claim"  to  invalidism. 
io  kTJuence  her  to  normal  acUvity.  laabelle  accepted 
the  responsibility  and  felt  it  deeply.  She  restrained  herself 
from  this  and  that  because  of  Peggy.  If  she  did  things. 
Peggy  would  do  them.  So  again,  wise  Mrs.  Benjamin 
let  her  teach  herself  iier  first  lessons  in  self-control. 

"Isabelle,"  Mr.  Benjamin  said  to  her,  when  she  had 
been  at  Ce  school  about  two  months,  "I  have  a  letter 
from  thy  father.    He  says  thee  does  not  write  home." 

"I've  been  busy,"  IsabeUe  said,  frowning. 

"But  what  does  thee  do  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  the 
other  girls  write  home?'* 

"I'd  rather  not  tell." 

"But  thee  writes;  I've  seen  thee." 

She  nodded. 

"I  want  thee  to  write  thy  mother  to-day,  Isabelle." 
he  said,  sternly. 
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He  told  his  wife  of  this  conversation  later. 
"She  writes  volumes  on  Sunday,"  he  said,  "now  what 
does  she  do  with  it?" 

"She  is  one  of  the  strangest  children  we've  ever  had* 
Adam,"  she  answered. 

"She  is  rather  exhausting  to  me,"  he  said. 
"She's  lived  under  abnormal  conditions  of  some  sort. 
I  cannot  seem  to  visualize  her  parents  at  all.    She  never 
speaks  of  them.    She  was  so  bitter  and  sullen  when  she 
came  to  us,"  Mrs.  Benjan^n  mused.   "  I  must  try  to  get  her 
confidence  about  her  parents,  she  may  be  needing  help." 
"She  came  to  thee  just  in  time,  my  Phoebe." 
"Yes,  that's  true.    A  little  more  and  she  would  have 
been  a  bitter  cynic  at  eighteen.    Even  now  when  she  just 
begins  to  respond,  like  a  frost-bitten  plant,  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  blossom." 
"Hot-house  growth,  thee  must  remember." 
"She  interests  me  deeply,  and  I'm  growing  very  fond 
of  her." 
"Lucky  IsabeUe,"  her  husband  smiled. 
Later  in  the  day  when  the  other  girls  were  out  at  play 
Mrs.  Benjamin  came  upon  IsabeUe,  pen  in  hand,  gazing 
into  the  distance. 
"  What  is  troublmg  my  child?" 
"Mr.  Benjamin  told  me  to  write  to  Max." 
"Who  is  Max?" 
"My  mother." 

"Thy  mother,  and  thee  calls  her  Max?" 
"I  always  have." 
"But  it  is  not  respectful,  is  it?" 
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"No,  but  I  don't  respect  her  much." 
"Doesn't  thee?"— cahnly. 
"No,  you  can't "--eamestly. 
"And  what  does  thee  call  thy  father?" 
"WaUy." 

»fo.B«,jaimn  smiled.  Here  was  aU  the  due  she  needed 
to  the  kmd  of  parents  Isabelle  possessed. 

"It  may  have  been  considered  precocious,  when  thee 
was  htUe,  to  caU  them  so.    But  if  I  were  in  thy  phwe 
I  would  not  do  it  now.    It  gives  the  wrong  impression  of 

thy  manners.    I  think  thee  has  veiy  pretty  mamM5«." 
she  added. 

Isabelle  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"You  see,  Max-my  mother-doesn't  really  care  whei« 
I  am,  or  what  I  do,  so  long  as  I'm  not  in  her  way.  so  I 
don  t  know  what  to  write  her." 

•'Couldn't  thee  write  thy  father,  then?" 

"Well,  it  would  be  easier,"  she  admitted.  "WaUy  is 
a  good  sort,  and  understands  more." 

"Write  to  hun  then.   That  wiU  do,  I'm  sure." 

"AU  right.  But  nobody  writes  m«  letters.  I  never  get 
any."  * 

"To  whom  does  thee  write  in  the  letter  hour,  my  dear? 
Isabelle  was  on  her  guard  at  once. 

"Oh,  to  somebody  I  like." 

"Some  friend  of  thine?" 

''Um— yes." 

'Couldn't  thee  teU  me  about  this  friend?  Mr.  Benja- 
mm  ar.u  I  are  especially  interested  in  the  friends  of  our 
giris.    I  have  never  seen  thee  post  thy  letters." 
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"I  don't  poat  them"— shamefacedly. 

"Oh,  they  are  to  an  imaginary  friend,"  said  Mrs. 
Benjamin,  seizing  an  idea. 

Isabelle  nodded. 

"That's  delightful  I  used  to  have  an  imaginary  com- 
panion, too.   Is  thine  a  girl?" 

"No." 

Mrs.  Benjamin  ignored  Isabelle's  uncommunicativeneas. 

"Why  wouldn't  that  be  a  good  idea  for  the  theme 
class,  Isabelle?    Xettais  to  an  imaginary  chum'?" 

"Mine  isn't  a  chum." 

"Would  thee  care  to  tell  me?" 
Isabelle  rose. 

"Ill  show  them  to  you,"  she  said;  and  she  ran  upstairs, 
and  brought  a  collection  of  letters  to  lay  in  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin's lap. 

"Thank  thee,  dear.   May  I  read  them?" 
The  girl  nodded.    Mrs.  Benjamin  lifted  the  first  one. 
It  was  addrwsed  to:   "My  ReguUr  Parents."    Isabelle 
w&at  and  threw  herself  down  by  the  fire,  her  face  turned 
away,  while  Mrs.  Benjamin  read: 
€k  my  dew  Farenti: 

I  wiah  you  could  aee  thia  bcautif ol  idiool  I've  oane  to.  It  hM  lulki, 
and  »  large  houje.  and  Mr.  aod  Mn.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Beojamin  haa  a 
wrinkly  amile.  and  Mra.  Benjamin  ia  ao  underatanding.  They  aie 
QualMis  and  aay  "thee"  and  "thou"  for  "you."  It  ia  aweet  When 
I  OMne  home  let  ua  aay  "thee"  and  "thou"  to  each  other,  wiU  you?  It 
aonnda  ao  rery  qierial. 

Weatudyout«fdoorB,anditiaf«n.  WeplaylotaoftUnp.Iikebaalnt' 
ball  in  the  Add.  ao  we  are  healthy.  My  roon-mate  ia  Peggy  Starr,  a 
▼wy  young  girl,  often  tireaome. 
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Tlik  u  SoMky.  and  .n  the  girU  write  home,  w  I  write  you.  dew.  dear. 
i«CaIw|MraiU.  I  think  of  you  a  great  deal.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Benjamiil 
are  jint  Ike  yon.  that  ia  why  I  k>Te  them  ao  deariy.  I  am  glad  we  are 
poor  and  have  only  each  other,  aren't  yon?  I  know  some  people  named 
Blax  and  y^ally,  who  are  rich.  They  have  ao  moch  golf,  and  parties 
that  they  can'tever  bother  with  their  child,  except  to  scold  her.  But 
yon  care  about  me,  don't  you?  And  you  like  to  hear  what  I  do  at  school. 
I  would  be  lonesome  without  you. 

I  win  try  haid  to  do  good,  because  I  k>ve  you  so  mudu 

Your  loving  dan^ter. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  finished  them,  then  looked  at  the  girl, 
whose  face  was  turned  away,  and  her  snule  was  very 
tender.  She  spoke  simply,  withont  a  touch  of  senti- 
mentality. 

"Dear,  they  are  very  sweet  and  loving  letters.  I  am 
glad  thee  thinks  Mr.  Benjamin  and  I  ai«  like  thy  'regular 
parents.*" 

IiabeDe  looked  at  her  shyly. 

"Suppose  we  nuke  an  agreement,  Isabelle.  Thee  is 
to  write  a  short  letter  to  thy  father  every  Sunday,  and  the 
resi  of  the  fcstter  hour  can  be  devoted  to  thy  'regular 
parents.*  This  letter  thee  will  post  to  me,  and— since  I 
have  no  'reguhir  daughter'— eveiy  Sunday  afternoon  I 
will  post  a  letter  to  thee.    Is  that  a  bargain?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  the  giri,  flaming  to  meet  this  suggestion 
—this  understanding.  "Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Benjamin,"  she 
added,  "you  are  so  love-ful!" 
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Tra:  new  relationship  established  between  M«. 
Benjamin  and  Isabelle  was  so  precious  to  the 
httle  girl  that  she  abandoned  her  banner  of 
revolt  once  for  all.  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  HiU  Top.  It  was  the  only  home  shfhad 
ev«  known,  since  home  is  a  matter  of  love  and  people 
rather  than  brides  and  stones.  . 

T  ^f.  rr*  correspondence  was  a  complete  outlet  for 
^^beUe  s  miagination,  and  she  pored  over  the  letters  her 
regdar  mother"  wrote  her  with  utter  devotion.    She 
put  them  away  to  keep  for  aU  her  life.    They  were  indeed 
wonderful  letters,  full  of  the  fine  idealism,  the  working 
phdosophy  that  inspired  the  Benjamins.     When  there 
was  some  misdemeanour,  or  some  fractured  rule  to  be 
cdled  to  IsabeUe's  attention,  it  was  delicately  introduced 
into  the  weekly  letter,  instead  of  being  talked  out  in  the 
iibrary. 

ExceM  vitality  got  the  girl  into  scrapes  sometimes,  but 
as  the  Benjamins  came  to  understand  her  better  and  to 
love  her,  they  found  ways  of  appealmg  to  her  common 
««ue,  or  her  mstinct  for  justice,  to  which  she  never  failed 

tortspcmd.    Her  quick  mind  had  already  put  her  at  the 
BMd  of  her  classes. 

The  out^f^oor  life  and  her  enjoyment  of  eveiythimr 
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began  to  ahow  in  her  whole  hewing.    Her  face  lort  ite 

ahaip  curves,  she  took  on  some  fleah,  her  colour  was  high 
and  her  eyes  were  bright.    At  kst  she  was  coining  iii 
her  birthright  of  happy,  normal  girlhood. 
The  letters  home  continued  to  be  written  to  Wally 

and  once  in  a  long  while  she  had  a  brief  note  from  him. 

What  kind  of  a  father  have  you  got?"  she  inquired 
of  Peggy,  one  day.  after  the  perusal  of  one  of  these 
epistles. 

"He  is  very  nice.  I  think.  He  was  sorry  I  wasn't  a  boy. 
but  he  always  gives  me  five  dollars  whenever  he  sees  me. 
What  kind  is  yours?" 

"Wally  is  the  nicest  person  in  our  family."  she  said 
guardedly. 

"Is  your  father  handsome?" 
Isabelle  hesitated  a  second. 
"Yes— very." 

«  J^*  ir'**  „^^''  '«t-*^ly  fet.    His  head  blou«» 
over  his  coUar  all  round."  ^^ 

"You  mean  his  neck." 

"No.  he  hasn't  any  neck-it's  the  back  of  his  head. 
Don  t  you  wish  your  father  k»ked  like  a  Gibson  man?" 
'Mme  does." 
"Really?" 

"Yes.  Very  taU  and  broad^Aouldered.  with  wavy  hair 
gH^y  eyes,  and  t«m<forf«/ teeth!  He's  very  smart  looking 
— oh.  very!"  ^^* 

•'Oh,  Isabelle.  he  must  be  grand!"  ejaculated  Peggy. 
You  ought  to  see  him  on  a  horse.    He's  just  sup^-b  ' 
Ae  answered,  delighted  with  her  faiiystoiy. 
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"Who  18?"  asked  one  of  the  crowd  of  six  girls  who 
joined  them  at  this  moment. 

"Isabella's  father.     TeU  them  about  him,  Isabelle," 
»»8ed  Peggy,  the  adoring. 

So  Isabelle  began  to  enlarge  upon  the  theme  of  the 
magnificent  bemg  who  was  her  father.  Whe»  she  had 
finished  his  portrait  Wally  was  a  cross  between  a  Norse 
Vddng  and  a  Greek  god,  with  a  few  lines  by  Charles  Dana 
Gibson  just  to  bring  him  into  the  reahn  of  reality.  The 
girls  were  thrilled  to  hear  of  this  heroic  being.  They 
entreated  I&.'oeile  to  have  him  visit  her.  but  she  assured 
them  that  it  was  out  of  the  question.  This  superman, 
this  leader  of  society  and  WaU  Street,  could  never  find 
time  to  visit  so  obscure  a  spot. 

Isabelle's  father  became  a  legendary  figure  among  them, 
beautiful  and  godlike.  She  shone  in  the  reflected  gloiy* 
of  him  for  weeks.  His  experiences  and  adventures  were 
added  to  ad  infimtum. 

"And  my  father  was  riding  on  his  bhick  horse.  Nero, 
when  he  saw  this  very  beautiful  giri,  in  distress.   He  asked 
her  what  was  the  matter;  she  told  him  that  she  was  falsely 
accused — ^that  the  police  were  after  her." 
"Oh,  what  was  she  accused  of,  IsabeUe?"— breathlessly. 
"Murder,"  said  Isabelle,  promptly. 
"Mercy!  what  did  your  father  do?" 
"He  hesitated  not  a  minute.    With  one  sweep  of  his 
arm  he  lifted  her  to  the  saddle  before  him,  and  started 
Nero  on  a  gallop." 
"Did  the  girl  scream?" 
"Oh,  no.  She  reUxed  in  his  arms.   She  knew  she  could 
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trust  my  faiher.    He  rushed  her  to  his  shooting  lodge  in 
the  forest  and  hid  her  there  for  several  \ioeks." 

"But,  Isabelle.  didn't  he  fall  in  love  with  her?" 

"Certainly." 

"But  he  was  married" 

"WeH,  a  little  thing  like  that  wouldn't  matter  to  a 
man  like  my  father.  He  loved  her  but  he  told  her  he 
could  not  marry  her  because  of  Max  and  me." 

"And  did  he  leave  her?" — disconsolately. 

"Yes,  he  left  her." 

'Did  the  police  find  her?" 

*  Never.  She  went  oflf  to  Europe  and  nobody  ever  knew 
a  thing  about  it." 

"How  did  you  know  about  it?"— suspiciously. 

"Oh,  I  am  my  father's  confidante,"  boasted  Isabelle. 
"We  tell  each  other  everything." 

"Does  he  still  love  her?" 

"Oh,  yes;  he  will  bear  the  marks  to  his  grave."  '^• 

A  sigh  of  sentimental  satisfaction  went  around. 
"I  wish  my  father  was  interesting  like  that,"  sighed 
Peggy. 

It  was  in  the  spring  when  romance  was  in  the  very  air, 
that  a  motor  honked  up  the  hill,  and  Wally  inquired  for 
Isabelle.    Mrs.  Benjamin  received  him. 

"  I'm  anxious  about  IsabeUe,"  he  said,  early  in  their  talk 

"Anxious?" 

"Yes.  You've  never  made  any  complaints  about  her. 
or  threatened  to  send  her  home  or  anything." 

"We  have  no  complaints  to  make,"  Mrs.  Benjamin 
smiled.    "She  is  a  very  clever  and  delightful  child.' 
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"Delightful?    Isabelle?" 

-We  find  her  so.  AffectwMte.  mOy  managed,  full 
of  life,  and  a  natural  leadw." 

"How  IsabeUe  must  have  changedl'*  said  WaUy.  soul- 
fully. 

When  at  a  summons  from  Mrs.  Benjamin  the  girl  came 
mto  the  room,  he  saw  that  she  had  changed.  Sheelectri- 
fied  the  room  with  her  health  and  vitality. 

"Wallyl"  she  exclaimed,  and  suddenly  went  white  to 
the  lips. 

"HeUo,  IsabeUe;  thought  I'd  have  a  look  at  you.  in 
passing.'* 

He  kissed  her  cold  cheek  awkwardly. 
"Don't  seem  very  pleased  to  see  me,"  he  added. 
"Oh,  but  I  am,  Wally;  I  am,"  she  said,  with  an  anxious 
eye  on  the  door. 

"Thou  may'st  have  a  holiday,  Isabelle,  to  visit  with  thy 
father.  We'd  be  glad  to  have  thee  spend  the  night.  Mr. 
Biyce." 

"Just  here  for  a  few  hours,  thanks.  Thought  I'd  look 
in  on  the  kid.    Veiy  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure." 

Mrs.  Benjamin  IdFt  them. 

"Wally,  do  me  a  favour,"  said  IsabeUe,  breathlessly. 

"So  soon?"  he  laughed. 

"Take  me  oflF  in  the  motor  for  the  day." 

"But  I  want  to  see  the  school,  and  meet  your  pab.  and 
get  acquamted  with  the  Benjamins." 

"Oh,  WaUy,  it's  just  Uke  any  school,  and  I'm  shut  up 
here  aU  the  time.  I'm  just  dying  for  a  day  in  the  country." 
she  urged.    "P-i-e-o-^  Wally." 
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**A11  n^U  oome  on.  You  aren't  taking  me  off  for  fear 
th^ll  give  you  away,  are  you?" 

"Give  me  away?" — amdously. 

"Mrs.  Benjamin  says  you're  a  prise  pupil,  but  thcj 
can't  get  away  with  that,  Isabelle;  I  know  you." 

"No,  you  don't,"  she  laughed.    "I'm  aU  new." 

She  slipped  her  arm  throu^  his  and  urged  hiin  forth. 

"Come  on,  Wally,  be  a  dear." 

So  she  managed  to  get  him  in  the  car  and  away  from  the 
house  before  the  school  trooped  in.  She  had  no  plan 
b^ond  that,  but  she  knew  that  she  must  never  let  WaUy 
go  back  t  >  that  school.  She  looked  at  his  little  wizened 
face,  muffled  up  in  his  coat  collar,  and  his  little  pinched 
hands  on  the  wheel.  No;  only  over  her  dead  body  should 
the  girls  see  Wally! 

She  set  herself  to  his  entertamment,  and  got  him  into 
a  good  humour  in  no  time.  He  roared  at  ha  stories, 
her  comments  on  the  girls.   He  noted  her  fine  colour. 

"You're  gettmg  handsome,  Isabelle." 

"Beauty  is  but  skin  deep.  I  rely  on  my  line  of  talk," 
she  rq>lied,  and  joined  in  his  lau^ter. 

"Look  here,  why  did  yon  raiboad  me  out  of  that  school 
so  fast?" 

"I  thou{^t  it  would  be  nwcr  to  have  you  all  to  mysdf," 
she  replied,  innocently. 

"Isabelle,  Isabelle,  what  are  you  up  to?"  her  father 
demanded. 

"Nothing,  Wally-4ionest.    I'm  a  reformed  character." 

She  induced  him  to  take  her  to  lunch  at  The  Gay  Dog 
,  Inn,  and  they  were  very  merry  over  the  meal. 
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••I  quite  like  you,  Imbelle,"aaidWaIly.   *<Youuaed 
embamss  me  to  deftth." 

•Tve  always  rather  liked  you.  WaUy."  die  ntorU 
to  their  mutual  amusemmt. 

"See  here,  I  must  be  getting  on,  if  Fm  to  Bake  BosU 
for  dmner."  he  said,  consulting  his  watch. 

"You  needn't  take  me  clear  up  to  the  schooL  You  ma 
drop  me  at  what  we  call  the  cross  roads." 

"Oh,  I'U  get  you  back,"  he  protested. 

From  the  moment  they  were  headed  for  the  school  sb 
talked  feverishly,  and  thought  wUdly.  How  couW  sh 
keep  lum  from  going  to  HiU  Top?  They  had  some  tioubl 
THth  the  engine  and  while  Wally  ihkered  with  it.  she  sa 
with  her  eyes  screwed  shut,  praying  ilmt  something  woul< 
happen  to  save  her  face. 

"No  extra  tires  and  a  balky  engine.    Ill  bounce  thai 

mechanic  when  I  get  back,"  he  grumbled.  «i  they  started 
oifagam. 

T  ^n  f  ?'',^™«  ^y  ^'^  beginning  to  fade,  when 
Isabelle  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

••This  is  the  cross  roads.   I  get  out  here,"  she  said. 

m  run  you  up,"  he  answered,  casuaUy. 
"But  I'd  rather  walk,  WaUy.    I  need  the  exercise." 
As  she  was  beginning  to  get  out.  he  had  to  stoo 
••What's  the  plot?"  ^' 

"No  plot.    You'U  be  terribly  Ute  now.    It  was  «««« 

of  you  to  come,  Wally,  and  I'm  obliged  for  the  party, 

she  said,  kissing  him,  and  dismounting. 

"IsabeUe,  have  you  murdered  anybody?"  he  asked, 
gravely.  ««««, 
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"Not  yet,**  die  replied,  equally  gravely.  Then  with  a 
wave  and  a  ihonted  good-bye  she  ran  up  the  hiU,  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  underbrush. 

"Well,  I'm  damnedl"  gth  ned  her  father;  and  he  turned 
bwdc  on  his  way  to  Boston. 

Isabelle  ran  through  the  woods  singing,  whistling, 
praying.  "Good  Lord.  I  thank  thee,"  she  said,  repeatedly. 
"You  can  rely  on  me  not  to  lie  again."  Flushed  and 
relieved  from  doom,  happy  as  a  cricket,  she  appeared  at 

theschooL    She  was  greeted  with  howls  of  rage  from  the 
gins. 

"Isabelle,  you  pig!  To  carry  him  oflf  without  letting 
us  see  him." 

"How  did  he  look?  Is  he  handsomer  than  ever?" 
th^  chorused. 

But  Isabdle  escaped  their  catechism.  She  had  been 
saved  once,  and  she  dared  not  tamper  with  fate  again. 
At  every  thought  of  WaUy,  speeding  back  to  Boston,  she 
drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

As  they  were  all  seated  at  supper  Mr.  Benjamin  asked: 

"Didst  thou  have  a  pleasant  day  with  thy  father. 
JitUegirl?" 

Ten  pairs  of  envious  eyes  were  upon  her. 

"Perfect,"  she  sighed. 

"Sorry  we  could  not  keq>  him  overnight." 

The  maid  entered  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Benjamin,  where- 
upon she  rose  and  left  the  table.  IsabeUe  was  enkrging 
upon  the  delights  of  her  hoUday  when  her  tongue  suddenly 
daye  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  She  heard  a  voice  saying: 
Engine  wouldn't  work—tire  punctured." 
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■™V«»»  but  IB  yrmitk,    Ifi.  i*^.- .        .     ^       '  * 


b«tmT«m.    Bfw.  Benjamin  cBt^TiS 
JV«  imt«t«i  di^jper  little  nuT^  ^*  "^ 

^^nvde.r.weluve.g„ert.    TTu.  i.  u^ 

owrea  at  these  girls  who  turned  such  Mtrmr^^m  i^u 
him.   As  for  IsabeUe  «l  tl.r!!:     7  r^  ^^  "P*" 
hesitiit^^.*   T^    ?         "®"*"*"^^o«Idnotha^ 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  were  perfectly  «SS  ai  tK 
behaviour  of  the  school  »n,i  w  ,,*^"^  ■«°»«*  «  th 

"Shut  «p.  i!S.^i"'J^  ""^  "^*"^'- 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

TIAT  supper  proved  to  be  a  mort  difficult  meal! 
Ucually  when  there  were  guerts,  the  girls  talked 
and  behaved  very  prettily,  but  on  this  oecasioii 
th^  sat  like  silent,  accusing  ghosts,  eating  in  unbroken 
stiUness.  Mrs.  Benjamin  tried  to  lead  them  into  conver- 
sation, but  in  vaia.  There  w«re  cross  currents  of  feeling 
whkJi  she  could  not  understand  or  cope  with.  Isabelle 
babbled  on.  with  intermittent  fits  of  hysterical  Uiughter. 
Whenever  she  spoke,  bku:k  looks  were  concentrated  up- 
on her;  when  Wally  spoke,  they  were  transferred  to  him. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  did  their  best,  but  they  were  re- 
lieved when  the  ordeal  was  over  and  the  girb  went  off  to 
the  study  room. 

Isabelle  was  excused,  because  of  her  guest.  She  was 
gUd  of  every  moment  that  postponed  her  hour  of  reckon- 
ing. Wally  could  be  disposed  of,  but  the  girls  must  be 
met.  The  Benjamins  had  duties  to  attend  to,  so  Wally 
and  his  daughter  were  left  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
in  the  library. 

"Look  here!"  he  burst  out  at  her.  "What's  the  matter 
with  those  kids?" 

"Matter?"— innocently. 

"They  glared  at  me  as  if  I  had  murdered  their  mothersi 
Do  they  always  eat  in  dead  silence  like  that?" 

iss 
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I     «r"''^^^**^*"«J  to  save  you  from/' she  whisD^, 

MR  and  barred  me  out  this  evening?" 
She  nodded  solemnly. 
"The  machine  balked,  the  tire  blew  out    T  i.  ^ 

"What's  the  point?'* 

!™  "^  dra't  know  rf«mt  it;  h*»  .  ««rt." 
«enttX"^  "^  °"''  '''^^    A  blind  »i„.  c„„M  h.„ 

PtonU  bave  outrageous  manneis  too  ^  h7        j, 
we  bave  ,0  put  up  y^oSH!^^  '™'  ^''  ""l 
"WeU,  I'm "  — <auniy. 

■'Don't  nrear,  WJIyj  0„J,e„  jo^.j  ^  ^„ 
1  never  beard  such  nerve  in  my  lif.i    j^  ^  t- . 
•ettingtbemselvesup •"  "w  ■«"    tot  of  kids 

"1^  to  put  jrounelf  in  our  pUce.  WJIv    m™. 

««  U  «i„oI,  did  you  long  to Ce  ™?„^  ^ 
you?"  "«  w  aave  your  mother  visit 
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'That  was  different ** 

"No,  that  was  the  same,"  she  said,  finidly.  "I  tried  to 
save  you,  but  you  would  come  back.  I've  enjoyed  your 
visit  veiy  much,  but  it's  against  our  rules  to  act  kindly 
to  visiting  parents,  and  if  I  do  I'U  be  expeUed." 

"I  suppose  you'd  like  me  to  leave  to-night?"— sarcas- 
tically. 

"No,  but  get  off  as  soon  as  you  can  in  the  morning, 
and  let  me  manage  things  to-night." 

The  Benjamins  joined  them  at  this  point,  so  conver- 
sation became  general.  IsabeUe  withdrew  into  her  own 
mmd,  to  think  ahead  how  to  avert  the  next  crisis.  When 
the  girls  came  down  for  the  hour  of  relaxation,  there  would 
be  more  embairassment,  unless  she  could  manage.  She 
stroUed  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

There  was  a  brilliant  fuU  moon,  showering  its  hrgesse 
over  the  hills.  Th^  looked  so  cahn,  so  remote-why 
did  humans  introduce  such  problems  into  tiie  scheme  of 
thmgs?  questioned  IsabeUe  precociously.  But  tiie  view 
gave  her  an  idea. 

"Mrs.  Benjamin."  she  cried,  "might  we  have  a  moon- 
light tramp  and  show  my  father  some  of  our  walks?" 
;   "Would  tiiy  fatiier  like  ti»t?    We  often  go  for  a  walk 
m  tiie  moonlight,  Mr.  Biyce.    The  girls  like  it  before  tiiey 
go  to  bed.    Would  thee  enjoy  it?" 

Isabelle  fixed  hun  witii  a  stem  eye,  and  nodded. 
Why,  yes.  I  think  that  would  be  nice,"  said  Wally 
who  hated  walking.  J^* 

Wh«jnthe  giris  came  down  tiiey  silently  accepted  tiie 

plan.   Thqr  put  on  tiieir  sweaters  and  boots,  as  tiie  spring 
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▼eued  at  their  restrainL  but  LuH  ,-f  ♦«  *k  ."'^■™™  ' 
"wrelwd  dumbly  behind  the  BnST^  Trobytwot 

iavelto.  in  h„  bade  J!^  .v^  Wt  thdr  eye, 
■'"".of  oonv.^L*™'     **  "^  '^'  ""  •  «' 

I^adth;  girls  out    TT^/.         ^^^ '^^'^  ««ne.  laabe] 

^^j^cTlthil^l'UTpS'.^'"'-™'^ 

.  d««»,  whirling  Md  ciXTL     T  "»"'  •  "rt 

^t  it^  „^_,  «rsf„rrr^ 

But  iMbeUe',  trouble.  h«d  jW  h«™.     « 
m  bed  when  she  enteral  rt^  ^™-    ^'««y  «« 

«>  »««  t.  q«..tSnl!rb^-^  ""  '^''  •«' 

toputoutthelightbur^^   ■"•    '»**«'«ni«d 
™>  ugai.  but  when  dK  wa.  in  bed.  whifl»„ 
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•eemed  to  lummnd  her,  fingen  to  point  at  her,  out  of 
the  dark.  She  turned  the  situation  over  and  over  in  her 
mind.  She  had  spared  WaUy  the  truth,  but  8he  herself 
mustfaceit.  Unless  she  could  think  of  a  way  to  explain 
1  her  faiiy  stories  to  the  girls,  her  position  as  leader  in  that 
!  school  was  lost.  She  invented  this  expUnation  and  that, 
only  to  discard  them.   It  seemed  as  if  only  her  death  could 

I  solve  the  problem,  and  she  felt  that  to  be  ertreme.  in  the 
cucumstances. 

She  turned  and  tossed  and  agonized  for  houra.  to  falL 
finally,  mto  a  troubled  sleep,  beset  by  dreams  of  herself, 
as  a  sort  of  pariah,  wandering  through  her  school  days. 
I  on  the  edge  of  things. 

The  next  day  brought  no  soothing  surprise.  Cold 
nods  of  good-moming  greeted  her.  groups  of  ^vhispering 
OTtics  edged  away  from  her  contaminating  presence. 
Even  Peggy,  the  faithful,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

The  nervous  strain  of  the  day  told  on  her.  and  when  she 
madea  bad  mistake  in  a  recitation  the  class  tittered. 

Why.  girls."  said  Mr.  Benjamin  in  surprise,  "it  is 
not  courteous  to  laugh  at  a  mistake." 

Evening  brought  Isabelle  to  a  state  of  com  ..  e  despair. 

The  heavens  had  not  opened  to  save  her  this  time.    She 

N«  to  expiate  in  full.  .  .  .  Then  she  rose  to  new  heights. 

[She  determmed  to  make  fuU  confession  and  dem,^  ^ 

pubhc  sentence.    She  would  make  herself  suffer  to  the 
luU  extent. 

True  to  instinct,  even  in  despair,  she  waited  untfl  the 

ffirlshadgatheredforrecreationhourbeforebedtime.  Then 
she  rose  up.  and  as  it  were,  hud  her  head  upon  the  block. 
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J  ™t.thc  girb  to  pronounce  my  sentence.- 
Mr.  Benjamin  smiled  at  his  wife 

;;it's  about  r^  father."  began  the  culprit 
les,  what  about  thy  father?" 

The  girb  eyed  her  hostilely.  where  she  stood,  bv  i 
firephice,  dominating  the  scene.  ™«  ««>d.  by  t 

"I've  always   loved   beautiful   people   so         »  « 
began  intensely.  *^^     «>  .  .  .     s 

"That  is  no  sin  "  encouraged  Mrs.  Benjamin. 
1  admire  big,  handsome  men 

That  IS  fair."  said  the  cahn  voice  of  Vp.  n^-     • 
"It  «s  always  .  di«pp.i„t»::ru.1^t^^ 
WM  » little  and  queer."  "w  mat  my  Jathe 

'^ease.  I  have  to  say  what  T  ♦l.iT.ir       :*  •  V 
jj^^^^  e   never   seemed   to  count  with  any. 

This  daring  focussed  their  attention     Mr-   p^  •     • 
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••I  wuted  a  big  kind  of  father,  who  blustered  at  you 

I  and  made  you  feel  respectful.    I  wanted  him  to  have 

adventures,  like  Don  Quixote,  and  make  you  thrilly  all 

j  up  and  down  your  spine!" 

"Didst  thou  want  him  to  wear  a  sword  and  scabbard?'* 

I  interrupted  Mr.  Benjamin,  who  disapproved  of  these 

heroics.   But  Isabelle  was  warmed  to  her  subject  now,  and 
I  she  did  not  hear  him. 

"Imagine  what  it  meant  to  me  to  want  that  kind  of  a 

Ifatiier,  and  to  get  Wally!    You  aU  know  how  I  felt. 

I  It  was  just  what  you  felt  htst  mgut  when  you  saw  him 
first,"  she  accused  them.    "When  I  was  a  lonely  KtUe 

I  girl  I  used  to  make  up  stories  about  the  kind  of  parent 
I  wanted.  The  made-up  one  got  all  mixed  up  with  the 
real  one.  So  when  Peggy  asked  me  if  my  father  was 
handsome,  I  didn't  stop  to  think  which  one  she  meant. 
I  just  said  yes  because  the  make-believe  one  was  awfly 

I  good  looking." 

"But  you  only  have  one  father,  n.  Je,"  Peggy  de- 
i  fended  herself. 

"I  know  I  really  have  only  one,  but  don't  you  see,  I 
I  didn't  mean  to  teU  a  he,  even  if  it  did  turn  out  to  be 
I  one." 

'•What  did  thee  teU,  IsabeUe?"  inquired  Mrs.  Benjamin. 

"I  told  Peggy  that  my  father  was  handsome,  meaning 
my  make-believe  one.  The  girls  aski>d  me  about  him,  and 
I  told  them  a  lot  of  stories  about  him.  They  were  always 
asking  me  to  tell  more." 

"They  were  all  about  rescuing  beautiful  girls,  and 
catching  burghirs,  and  saving  children.    You  ought  to 
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"Why,  IsabeUe!" 
JBut  they  were  truel    Thqr  did  hi«,pea  to  the  oti 
••There  isn't  any  other  one!"  retorted  Peggy. 
Ye8.there«i.    I  beKeve  in  him,  and  «Xyou  eve 

one  of  your  countered  IsabeUe     *'n^ZT/T 

M  TlTi.  »-«•      •       -.T       "*"^e.       He  was  just  as  r« 

«a  Mr  Benjamin.    You  said  so  yourselves.  " 

Uut  he  s  only  made  up." 

^than  the  thmgs  that  are?"  cried  Isabelle  ^th  sue 
ocmviclion  that  they  were  aU  sUenced. 
"llie  matter  comes  to  this,  doesn't  it?    IsabeUe  nc 

said  Mr.  Benjamin,  gravely. 

w,v7^'  ""*  ""^   '^"'^   ^  «»'     ^en   that  litU( 
p^r"  "^  ^^  ^'  -  '^-t  <Jiedr   blurted  o«; 
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The  light  brrfM  upon  the  BenjuBiM,  but  they  tried  no( 
to  anile  St  each  other.  J"™an« 

"I«Wle',  imagtoation  can  prove  a  gift  or  a  cune  » 
Jfc.  B«ga«in  continued.    "It.  po»e«L  lay.  .^t 

i««n?^V^*"^ '"'"'•    Whatever  the  eitea- 
uatuig  cm=,m«tance,,  it  come,  to  thia.  that  babellT^ 

^t-Luotr*^    «■«•- what  doe,  thee  thin,  ahou:!;^ 

"I  think  thee  i.  right  in  «.ying  that  thi.  i,  a  very  «aJou. 
»-tter.   I«gre.withI«.beUe.th.td.eAouldb.^^ 
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if  only  to  ranind  her  that  such  inisuBe  of  s  talent  u  a  Tcty 
ugly  thing." 

"I  have  been  punished  by  the  way  the  giris  have  treated 
me!  I  am  punished  when  Mr.  Benjamin  says  I  have  told 
a  lie!  But  I  want  you  to  do  something  to  hurt  me!  I  wish 
Mr.  Benjamin  would  beat  me,  or  put  me  on  bread  and 
water.  I  hate  myself.  I'm  just  a  common,  mean  liar! 
Whatever  you  decide  to  do  to  me  is  aU  right,  and  I  deserve 
itr 

As  she  denounced  herself,  she  fairly  glowed  with  indig- 
nation; she  was  radiant  with  humility.  The  girls  were 
hypnotized  by  her! 

"I  think  Isabelle  should  miss  the  recreation  hour  for 
a  numth,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin. 

The  girls  gasped,  for  this  was  the  extreme  penalty, 
but  Isabelle  never  flinched. 

"I  will,  Mr.  Benjamin.  I'll  go  to  bed  alone,  in  the  dark, 
for  a  month  and  pray  the  Lord  not  to  let  me  be  a  liar." 

'*I  think  thee  must  not  rely  too  much  upon  divine  power, 
Isabelle.  Set  a  watch  upon  thy  tongue  thyself,"  he  said— 
veiy  severely  for  the  gentle  Adam.  "Thee  may  go  to 
bed  now." 

Condemned,  abased,  like  a  prisoner  en  route  to  the 
gallows,  Isabelle  walked  from  among  them.  She  was 
disgraced,  but,  Isabelle-like,  she  wore  her  shame  like  a  rose 
inker  hair! 
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IS^tLE  was  not  forced  to  «b«,g.te  her  nag 
aite.«lL  Somehow  her  cleverness  and  her  oSS 
•JwvB  kept  the  spoUightfocased  upon  her    Ne« 

an  T,*  mta  the  end  of  Augurt, « the  B^Z^ 
^E»»p.  «rf  did  not  WW.  to  uk.  her^uZn 
»«,  o««md  to  M«.  B.,™  to  cMwJt  the  girl-.  X«» 

"Would  thee  like  to  stay,  Isabelle?" 

•I^  '*^   r**  '"'^'^  »*'"  «ried  that  young  pe«,n. 
with  the  e^bsive  over-emphasis  of  youth.  ^ 

Jfo.  Benjamin  smiled  and  patted  her  hand 
We  would  like  it  too.    I  will  write  thy  mother.- 

So  It  was  arranged,  and  IsabeUe  stayed  on.  Twoother 
grb  were  to  remain  also.  By  special  petition  to  W^^ 
Isabdle  was  permitted  to  have  the  Peruvi«i  ho»e  to 
spend  the  summer  with  her. 

It  was  a  neve^to-be-forgotten  holiday  for  those  three 
ffrls.    ?J2  took  part  in  aU  the  activities  of  the  f™ 
Tliey  picked  fruit  and  helped  Mtb.  Benjamin  «id  t^rk 
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to  can  tlie  big  supplies  of  jam  and  jelty  for  the  school. 
They  helped  in  the  garden  with  the  vegeUbles  or  worked 
and  weeded  Mrs.  Benjamin's  bebved  flowers.  They 
pitched  hay,  they  drove  the  rake  and  the  grass  cutteri 
Th^  were  busy  in  the  open  froiu  moniing  untfl  night 
and  as  happy  as  field  krks. 

Lessons  had  stopped,  but  education  went  on.  They 
read  aloud  with  Mrs.  Benjamin;  they  studied  and  learned, 
first  hand,  of  Nature's  prodigality  or  niggardUness.  Al- 
ways there  was  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit.  Love  and  fair 
dealing  made  the  foundation  upon  which  these  simple 
Quaker  folk  had  builded  their  lives,  and  no  one  could  live 
in  the  home  of  their  making  without  feeling  that  these 
were  as  essential  to  life  as  breathing. 

Isabelle  had  long,  wild  gallops  over  the  hills  on  her 
horse,  during  which  she  pondered  "the  long,  long  thoughts 
of  youth"  and  brought  the  resulting  problems  to  Mrs. 
Benjamin  in  the  weekly  letters,  or  in  some  of  their  intimate 
talks. 

"It  is  hard  to  beUeve  that  this  is  the  freakish  sullen  diHd 
who  came  to  us  less  than  a  year  ago,"  Mrs.  Benjamin 
commeiited  as  the  girls  went  oflF  to  bed  one  night 

"No,  it  is  wonderful.  Thou  hast  made  a  new  beinff 
of  her."  ^ 

"Thou  hast  done  it  as  much  as  I  have.  It  is  evidently 
her  first  experience  of  being  understood  and  loved." 

"What  strange  excrescences  do  grow  up  on  our  so- 
called  civilization,"  he  said. 

**Is  thee  calling  the  rich  an  excrescence?"  she  smiled. 

"I  know  that  th^  are  just  human  beings  like  ourselves, 
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^  how  do  thqr  get  thing,  .oawiyf   ^j. 

™«*'t  upon  parenthood,  wifh  ♦kJl  '^  ^*  ' 

^^^^  ^  -K—  i«i«iuiooa.  with  their  iervwit-nuule  chil 

fif."~^"^,'»«^tondeveIorringhi.thouriit    ' 

It «  onumu.  when  the  b«fc  .eUtkSp.  ii^3L 

~nu««ge  hdd  «  lightty.  chiWnai  dWaSTS^ 

P««»t..  «  our  ItabeUe  doe..    WhttTT^   jT  ^ 

J^  know»-de.r  kaow.r  d«  dghed.  diking  her 
It  WM  »  weD-wom  theme  with  them     Th«r  i.^  * 

the  hdy  tu...  tut  g^  zr.^  Sfu:^ -• 

for  the  fall,  when  the  other,  would  returT^^ 

S  M^tT^K';:  '^^  ^-"^    They  we,,  to^ 
<«  lau  at  the  Qub  house  near  The  Beeche.    n-klZl 

ae  .»^  thi.  briefly.  Oso  a  note  fam.  W  a^ 
A^.  B-y»«rely  troubkd  to  writ,  letter  to  C^' 

ItwasKontobeeqJauMd.   Mb.  Benjanun  reodwdt 
I«t.rfromMr..B.yce«,ingth.t„.ta!cilionhlSd 
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that  iMbdk  woald  be  adoutted  tliu  October  to  Miv 
Vaatine's  Finuhing  School,  where  her  name  had  hem 
entered  for  years.  She  wuhed  the  giri  aent  direct^  to 
thii  addrCM  in  New  York  on  the  last  day  of  September, 
M  ahe  waa  to  board  at  the  school  for  the  present  untfl 
it  was  decided  whether  the  Bryces  would  open  their  town 
house. 

Mr.  Benjamin  shook  his  head  sadly  over  this  letter, 
and  carried  it  to  his  wife.  * 

''Adam— Adam,  we  cannot  let  her  go  to  that  school  I 
It  will  be  her  ruination,"  she  exclaimed. 

"My  dear,  it  is  the  most  fashionable  school  in  New 
York,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh. 

"It  is  shoddy,  and  artificial  and  false!"  she  protested 
in  unwonted  heat.  "My  poor,  dear  IsabeUe!  Adam, 
couldn't  we  make  a  plea  for  her?— teU  her  mother  how  she 
unproves  here,  how  fast  she  progresses?" 

"Phosbe  dear,  dost  thou  think  that  that  would  interest 
thiskdy?" 

"But  we  can't  let  her  go  without  one  eflfort  to  save 
her.  I  think  it  is  as  serious  as  that,  at  this  sUge  of  the 
girl's  development." 

"Suppose  thee  writes  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bryce." 

"I  will.  Let  us  not  speak  of  it  to  Isabelle  untill  have 
hw  mother's  answer." 

"Very  weU,  dear  heart." 

Mrs.  Benjamin  wrote  and  re-wrote  the  letter.  Finally 
one  was  despatched  and  she  anxiously  awaited  the  reply. 
It  was  long  in  coming,  and  it  feU  like  a  blow  on  her  heart. 
Blrs.  Bryce  was  glad  to  have  such  a  good  report  of  Isabelle, 
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-but.  «zt^tf*^  IS  snsrj^j"  "^ 

TIi«  1Un{.».:-.  k  j^^*^^    '"*' "*^«'*"*» etc., etc. 

"1^  r^'«.''ffi«'  «» the  god  rf  nummm. 

intJ""^  lo.^  U,  dy,t.  but  he  tc*  IUo«lf 

"I  have  h«I .  letter  from  thy  mother.  IsOrile." 
SheghooedathmiBBpidomiy.         '""**• 
"What  does  ahe  want?" 

^  ™.t.  thee  to  go  to  a  «4ool  in  New  York  thi. 

She  stopped  and  faced  him  in  alarm 
"To  leave  Hill  Top?" 

"I'm  afraid  so,  little  sister." 

hJl^fJ™"'"   ''™»'*«»«™yf«>mhe«.    I  love  it 
h««,II.ve,o»andMrs.B«gamm.   Oh,whydo«.S^ 
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always  bterfne  with  me?  I  hate  her  r  ibe  cried. ; 
tUfy, 

Mr.  Benjamio  hud  a  steadying  hand  on  her  ahodder, 
and  walked  bende  hfir. 

''I  understand  what  a  blow  this  is  to  thee,  and  how 
unhai^y  it  makes  thee.  But  <»e  <rf  the  thingi  that  we 
want  our  girls  to  learn  is  to  honour  and  reqtect  their 
parents,"  he  said  gentry. 

"But  how  can  I  respect  Max»  Mr.  Benjaminf  She 
never  respects  me." 

He  saw  the  justice  of  her  ranark  and  strove  not  to  i^agr 
the  moralist 

"Thee  can  put  a  curb  on  thy  lips,  my  dear.  I  wish  that 
thee  mic^t  show  Mrs.  Benjamin  and  me  that  thy  life  hen 
with  us  has  meant  scnnething  to  thee,  by  obqring  thy 
mother  as  cheerfully  and  willingly  as  thee  can.'* 

He  felt  the  young  body  under  his  hand  shudder  with  the 
effort  for  control.  She  lifted  stricken  eyes  to  him,  as  he 
said  afterward,  and  nodded  without  a  word.  He  hidped 
her  as  well  as  he  could,  by  talking  of  other  things,  but  he 
fdt  her  suffering  as  keenly  as  if  it  had  been  his  own. 

When  they  came  back  to  the  house,  she  wait  to  her 
room,  and  he  carried  the  report  to  his  wife. 

"Sorrow  goes  so  deep  with  them,  at  this  age,"  he  said, 
tenderiy. 

"Poor,  passionate  child;  she  will  always  be  torn  by 
life,"  sighed  Mrs.  Benjamin.  "I  will  not  go  to  her  yet. 
I'll  let  her  tiy  solitude  first." 

She  did  not  appeax  at  lunch,  so  Mrs.  Benjamin  carried 
a  tray  to  her.   The  girl  was  not  ciying,  she  was  sitting  by 
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t^j^dow.  looking  out  over  the  lall..  in  a  «»rt  erf  dumb 
"I  want  thee  to  eat  some  lunch,  my  Isabelle/ 

JL^!^1'^'^'^'^'"^^'    The  veiy  .un-bwwn 
«emed  to  have  been  seared  oflf  by  wiflFering 

I  can't  eat.  dear  Mrs.  Benjamin,"  she  said. 

I  ve  been  thmldng  that  we  might  make  a  phm.  dear." 

bnnda      ^ouwJt  go  to  this  school,  as  thy  mother  wishes 
but  wh««  U,ou  hast  finished-it  is  only  two  yean^^^ 

^Ijhe  kind  of  life  thy  mother  plans  for  th'L  too  1^:^ 
^ool.    TherewxUalwaysbeaphicefortheehe«.nv 
•'But  two  years  in  that  loathsome  school!'* 

that  tfTh'^^'r*^''''*^*'^'''^^*^'"*-   I've  no  doubt 
^t  d  thee  wJl  take  the  right  spirit  with  thee,  it  may 

bevery  good  for  thee.    The«  are  opportunities^^  ^t 
great  aty  which  Hill  Top  cannot  offer  " 

Oh"^]l*^^  "'"'*  "t  "^  ^'-  '^^  ^-  Benjamin! 
moih^'         '"^'  ""^  ~"^^'*  y««  ^-«  been  my 

■imply.      Thou  art  as  dear  to  me  as  a  daughter." 

o^^^^K^^'^^'^*^"^^^^*^*  held  her 
own.  but  she  shed  no  tears. 

courage,    she  smiled. 
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"in  try/'  said  IsabeUe;  "but  Fd  rather  die  than 
leave  here." 

"Thee  has  met  life  very  squarely,  so  far  as  I  have  known 
thee.  This  is  a  test  of  thy  quality,  and  I  know  thee  will 
meet  it  like  my  true  daughter." 

The  girl's  eyes  brimmed  at  that,  but  she  looked  off 
over  the  hills  and  merely  nodded.  Presently  she  rose 
and  leaned  her  cheek  for  a  second  against  Mrs.  Benjamin's 
hair. 

"It's  all  right,  mother  Benjamin,"  she  said,  with  the 
<M  ring  in  her  voice. 

The  subject  was  not  mentioned  again.  Save  for  a 
somewhat  closer  affection,  a  tenderer  devotion  on  Isa- 
belle's  part,  no  one  would  have  known  that  *hey  were 
facing  a  separation,  which  was  an  agony  of  dic&d  to  the 
girl.  As  Mr.  Benjamin  had  said,  of  his  wisdom:  "Sorrow 
strikes  so  deep  at  that  age." 

She  took  her  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  the  days. 
But  the  Benjamins'  loving  eyes  marked  a  change.  She 
brought  no  yeoman's  appetite  to  the  table,  she  had  to  be 
urged  to  eat.  The  morning  often  brought  her  downstairs 
with  dark  circles  about  her  eyes. 

"Did  thee  sleep,  dear  child?" 

"Oh,  yes,  thanks,"  was  the  invariable  answer. 

"She's  getting  all  eyes  again,"  grumbled  Mr.  Benjamiiu 

Not  imtil  the  very  last  day  were  the  two  other  girls 
told  of  her  coming  departure.  The  last  days  were  packed 
to  the  brim  with  duties,  so  that  she  might  have  no  leisure 
to  be  sad.  She  put  up  a  plucky  fight;  not  a  tear  had  she 
shed.    But  on  the  last  day,  when  the  clear  bugle  call 
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~t«d  ber,  Ae  sprang  tnm  her  bed.  «nd  «n  to  the 

.go  Uiat  she  had  looked  at  the*  ble«ed  wTfor  SI 

bo^shook  with  sobs,  though  no  tears  came 

J^tJ^*^^^*r^.*^''**  "P  *°  ^  ^'  ^  the  wide 
«««y  behmd  the  fat,  dappled  horses,  die  kiwed  the  giris 
^^.  dje  dung  to  Mrs.  Benjamin  for  a  long  seo^ 

aII  !r  .*'****^^"^"'"«»^   SheloXdupat 

^,  T^?*'/^™^'  ^•'^  «>«fr  good-byes. 
toi^J?      M^''T*^*'''"~"»^'^i«twoyea« 

^.    ^n««  the  fat  horses  started  off  biiskjy,  down  the 
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MISS  VANTINE'S  School  for  Girls  was  probably 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  schools  of  its  kmd. 
It  bestowed  a  superficial  training  upon  its 
pupils,  with  an  accent  upon  the  social  graces.  Its  grad- 
uates were  always  easily  identified  by  their  English  a's, 
their  good  diction,  their  charming  manners,  and  their 
intensely  conventional  point  of  view.  Any  departure  from 
the  Vantine  "norm"  in  the  way  of  investigation  or  con- 
dusion  was  discouraged  as  not  nice. 

Ifiss  Vantine  truly  believed  in  herself  as  an  educator 
and  since  her  sdiool  had  held  its  prestige  for  thiiiy  years, 
she  had  reason  to  think  that  other  people  agned  with  her. 
Htt  mark  on  a  goA  was  absolutely  guaranteed 

Into  thu  conventional  atmosphere  Isabdle  came  from 
the  simple,  friendly  life  of  Hill  Top;  and  she  found  it 
hateful  It  was  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  Benjamin  school,  but  here  only  the 
letter  counted  The  outward  forms,  correct  manners, 
were  emphasised  every  day;  but  in  the  process,  the 
courteous  heart  was  n^ected  and  left  out. 

The  teachers  were  the  custodians  of  information,  and 
of  the  law.  They  bore  a  perfectly  formal  idaticmship  to 
the  pupils.  Education  consisted  in  pouring  facts  into  the 
upturned  cups— the  minds  of  the  pupils.    When  Isabdle 
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began  to  question,  to  dig  deepen  into  the  root  of  tliin«. 
the  why  of  thingg-if  hurtead  of  the  usual  "YesTlSw 
Vantine."  or  "No.  Mis.  Vantine."  she  demanded  baric 
reMon»~the  explanation  was  always  repeated,  patiently 
m  the  same  words,  and  the  lesson  went  on. 

IsabeUe's  "rough  ways"  were  deplored,  and  she  was 
reproved  every  hour  in  the  day.  Restraints  were  imposed 
on  her  mind  and  her  body.   She  was  like  a  healthy,  curious 

young  ammal,  aU  tied  with  bonds  that  she  could  neither 
loose  nor  fight. 

As  for  the  girls,  there  were  some  old  acquaintances 
Miong  them-Margie  Hunter  for  one.  But  their  talk  was  of 
boys,  of  beaux,  and  for  ever  of  males!  They  spent  hours 
conversing  about  their  clothes,  or  commenting  o^  the  man- 
nas of  then- parents  and  the  morals  of  their  parents' friends. 
TTiey  were  deeply  interested  in  the  discusrion  of  sex,  and 
there  were  some  phases  of  the  subject  dwelt  upon  which 
would  have  sent  Miss  Vantine  down  to  her  gn,ve  with 
the  shock,  could  she  have  heard  their  talk. 

Now  the  Benj8;tiins  had  handled  the  subject  of  sex 
hygiene  m  their  school  as  a  vitally  important  subject 
The  girls  had  been  led  through  the  study  of  botany  and 
"oology,  to  procreation  and  the  sex  relation  in  human 
•oaety  »fc.  Benjamin  had  talked  the  matter  out  with 
her  girls  with  fearless  frankness.  She  had  encouraged 
th«r  quertions,  she  had  touched  on  the  pathologv  of  sex. 
and  she  had  made  for  them  a  high  ideal  of  motherhood. 

I«beUe  i^li«d  that  the  talk  of  these  girls  was  fUse 
and  ugly  She  said  so;  and  the  result  was  that  she  was 
excluded  from  the  intimapy  of  the  leading  group.    In  her 
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ktten  to  Mrs.  Bmjamin  she  poured  out  her  whole  heart 
Protest,  misery,  loneliness;  Mrs.  Benjamin  sensed  them 
all  in  the  poignant  letters  the  girl  sent  her.  She  replied 
with  long,  intimate  chapters  of  encouragement  and  under- 
standing. It  was  her  counsel  which  kept  Isabelle  going 
the  first  six  months  of  this  experience. 

She  tried  with  all  her  might  to  carry  into  her  daily  life 
the  ideals  teught  and  Uvea  at  HiU  Top.  But  she  seemed 
to  be  speaking  a  language  that  nobody  understood.  Her 
teachers  bored  her.  She  found  she  could  keep  ahead  in 
her  classes  r.Ich  only  the  most  perfunctory  study,  so  the 
ideal  of  a  high  standard  for  work  was  the  first  to  go. 
What  was  the  use?  There  was  not  enough  to  occupy  her, 
so  the  old  restlessness  came  upon  her,  with  mischievous 
uses  for  her  excess  vitality.  She  gained  a  reputation  as 
a  law  breaker,  and  she  was  watched  and  punished  with 
increasing  frequency.  Her  old  leadership  in  misbehaviour 
was  once  more  established.  The  precocious  cynicism  of 
her  associates  began  to  impress  her  as  clever.  She  outdid 
them  at  it.  Mrs.  Benjamin's  friendship  was  her  only 
hope  of  salvation  now.  And  then,  in  January,  after  a 
brief  spell  of  pneumonia,  dear  Mrs.  Benjamin  left  the 
world  she  had  so  graced,  leaving  an  aching  vacancy 
behind  for  her  husband  and  her  friends. 

To  Isabelle  it  came  as  her  first  real  sorrow.  For  weeks 
after,  the  girl  retired  into  herself  as  into  a  locked  room. 
She  could  not  eat;  she  did  not  sleep;  she  grew  thin,  and 
haggard,  and  pale.  Worse  than  that;  in  her  rebellion  at 
this  loss,  she  grew  bitter.  She  threw  this  suflFering  at  the 
feet  of  God  with  a  threat.    She  felt  herself  the  victim  of 
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eternal  in  justice.  Just  as  she  achieved  Iiiq>piiie88,  or  friend- 
shq>,  it  was  alwaiys  snatched  from  ho*.  Always,  before. 
Max  had  cheated  her  of  things;  now  it  was  God. 

She  came  out  of  it  the  Isabelle  of  her  early  childhood — 
rfvaUht  eaemy  to  authority,  defier  of  God  and  the  universe. 
Her  wit  against  them  all.  She  would  take  what  she  wanted 
BOW,  and  let  them  look  out  for  her! 


¥Vom  that  time  on,  she  was  the  acknowledged  school 
"terror."  She  put  her  entire  mind  upon  misbehaving, 
and  she  was  as  ingenious  as  a  monk^.  Never  a  week 
passed  that  she  was  not  shut  up  for  an  hour  in  the  library 
with  Miss  Vantine,  who  always  felt,  poor  lady,  that  she 
was  dealing  with  a  manifestation  of  the  devil. 

"Did  you,  or  did  you  not  throw  an  dectric  lamp  on  the 
floor  during  the  algebra  leaaaa,  Isabelle?" 

"I  dropped  one  on  the  floor." 

"Don't  equivocate!   You  ^ew  it"— sternly. 

"AD  right;  I  threw  it"— defiantly. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?" 

"To  wake  up  the  class.  If  you  knew  how  dull  that  boor 
is  you  wouldn't  blame  me." 

"Don't  be  impertinent!" 

"Miss  Marshall  b  a  fool.  If  you  ask  her  a  question 
outside  the  lesson  she  has  to  look  it  up  in  the  book." 

"You  are  not  here  to  criticize  your  teachers,  you  are 
here  to  account  for  your  misbehaviour." 

"I  am  telling  you  why  I  misbehave.  I  can't  listen  to 
her.  Nobody  does.  She  sets  us  all  wild.  Everybody 
was  half  asleep  so  I  bounced  the  lamp  on  the  floor.    She 
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oo^t  to  have  been  grateful  to  me  for  getting  their  atten- 
iioD." 

"This  is  the  second  time  this  week  that  you  have  been 
rqwrted  for  insubordination.  This  conduct  cannot  con- 
tmue.  I  am  writing  your  parents  to-day  that  unless  y<m 
mend  your  ways,  they  must  take  you  away  from  here. 
You  are  contaminating  the  entire  school." 

**Tbey  can't  take  me  away  too  quickly." 

Miss  Vantine  thought  best  to  ignore  this  impertinence. 

"You  will  take  twenty  demerits,  and  miss  your  walk 
in  the  park  for  a  week.    You  may  go  now." 

The  girl  sauntered  insolently  out  of  the  room,  kaving 
Miss  Vantine  white  with  rage.  She  wrote  a  very  firm 
letter  to  Mrs.  Walter  Bryce,  who  in  turn  wrote  a  denun- 
ciatory letter  to  Iwr  daughter,  and  there  the  matter  rested. 

One  dis^ace  followed  another,  and  finally  the  school 
year  dragged  to  a  close.  Isabelle  went  to  The  Beeches  for 
the  summer.  There  were  four  months  of  war  to  the  knife 
with  her  mother,  the  usual  number  of  scrapes,  and  a  violent 
h>ve  affair  with  Herbert  Hunter,  home  from  St.  George's. 

"What  became  of  your  reformed  character?"  inquired 
Wally  one  day.  "I  thought  the  Benjamins  had  made 
a  human  being  of  you." 

"They  nearly  did.  But  Max  dragged  me  off  and  sent 
me  to  that  fool  Vantine,  and  I  got  over  being  human. 
What's  the  use?" 

The  Bryces  were  glad  when  fall  came  and  she  was  sent 
back  to  the  school.  As  for  Isabelle  she  did  not  much  care 
where  she  went.  There  was  a  certain  satisfaction— an 
Mprit  de  diablerie — ^which  amused  her.    Sharp  of  tongue 
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•nd  of  wit.  ihe  knew  Ae  li«i  a  wd  gift  for  mddng  her- 
■elf  a  nuisance,  and  she  took  pride  in  it 

Miss  Vantine  warned  her  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenn 
that  slw  was  a  marked  character,  and  that  unless  she 

b^ved  herself  she  could  not  stay.  She  tempered  her 
behaviour  somewhat  during  the  first  term,  but  it  was  no 
use.  I4ke  every  dog  with  a  bad  name,  all  the  mischief 
m  the  school  was  attributed  to  her.  According  to  schod- 
girl  canons  of  loyalty  it  was  an  unforgivable  sin  to  teU 
tales  or  Pve  people  away,"  so  IsabeUe  shouldered  the 
miqmty  of  the  whole  school.  The  teachers  hated  and 
feared  her. 

Miss  Vantine  bore  with  her  like  a  martyi-for  two 
rMtsons.  One  was  that  she  liked  Mrs.  Biyce,  who  had 
been  her  pupil;  and  the  other  was  that  she  had  never  yet 
expeUed  a  girl,  and  she  disliked  the  idea  intensely. 

But  there  came  a  day  in  early  February  of  iabeUe's 
wcond  year  of  residence  when  the  end  was  reached. 
Herbert  Hunter  had  smuggled  a  note  to  her  that  he  was 
commg  to  New  York  to  have  his  tonsils  out  and  he  wanted 
to  see  her  before  he  went  to  the  hospital.    She  answered 
by  special  dehveiy  and  agreed  to  meet  him  on  Sunday. 
mthePark.    When  the  girls  were  entering  church  <mtihat 
day.  IsabeUe  was  taken  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and 
was  i<.ft  in  the  vestibule  to  quiet  herself.    She  fled  to  her 
tryst.    But  she  miscalcukted  the  length  of  the  sermon, 
and  met  the  school  coming  out.  on  the  church  steps.    She 
was  questioned,  led  home  in  disgrace.    She  was  accused  of 
truancy;  she  admitted  it,  even  confessed  her  rendezvous 
m  the  Park. 
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Mi»  Vanlme  had  to  act  thii  time.  She  aent  a  final 
letter  to  the  Biycea  with  a  aentenoe  of  siupenaioa  for 
their  daughter,  who  waa  packed  off  home  at  once,  in  dia- 
grace.  B£r».  Biyoe  waa  furious  because  she  and  WaUy 
were  going  off  with  the  AbercromMe  Biendona  on  their 
TMkt,  She  expUuned  their  dUemma  to  their  hostess  and 
■he  was  decent  enough  to  include  the  girl,  but  it  was  a 
nuisance  to  have  her  along. 

No  time  was  lost  in  letting  Isabelle  feel  her  disgnuse. 
After  a  perfunctoiy  greeting,  her  mother  remarked: 

"You've  made  a  nice  record  for  yourself,  haven't  you?" 

Isabdle  made  no  reply. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  me?" 

"Foolish  quesUon,  Number  One.    Yes,  I  have  made 
a  nice  record  for  myself." 

"If  you  mdce  yourself  a  nuisance  around  here,  I  shall 
^^  »  ''■y  to  punish  you,"  she  threatened  her. 

"Go  ahead.  Get  it  all  off  your  chest  at  once  and  then 
drop  it." 

Mrs.  Bryce  decided  upon  injured  dignity,  as  her  best 
WMe. 

"Where's  Wally?"  demanded  IsabeUe. 
"I  don't  know." 

"What's  doing  around  here?  I  expect  to  enjoy  myself 
on  this  Kttle  vacation.  I  hope  you  don't  intend  to  be 
too  disagreeable." 

Later  at  dinner  Wally  remarked  to  his  wif e— 

"Tell  her  about  the  trip?" 

"No." 


•»i 


"What  trip?"  demanded  their  daughter. 
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'   **We  Me  going  off  on  the  AberaomWe  Brandon.' 

Jicht.  and  3w  unfortunrte  ratum  luu  forerf  Mn.  Bran- 
oon  to  indude  you  in  the  party/* 

**I  hope  you  said  *No,  thanks'  for  me.»* 
"We  said  'yes*  for  you,"  replied  Walfy 

tlJ'S"*'*r",'*5^   Shut  up  on.  boat  with  you  two  «»d 
theBrendons?    Not  much." 

^ou're  not  being  con«Jted.»  remarked  her  mother, 

"  YouTl  have  to  drag  me  aboard." 
Mrs.  Biyce's  temper  flared. 

/3r"  T^.."^  '*'**«*  "^  y««  ^  h^^  like  a 
d««t  mdmdual  while  we  ara  on  this  cruise,  or  there  wiU 

^  the  most  serious  consequences  you  have  ever  met  yet 
Nobody  wants  you  on  this  party,  you  underrtand,  uid 
the  less  conspicuous  you  make  youiwlf,  the  better." 
I»bdle  beamed  upon  them. 

•*Thank  you  so  much  for  your  charming  invitation, 
ijy  Aw,  doting  parents.  I  accq>t  with  ple.«„e,  and  I 
tlunk  I  can  promise  you  that  your  Kttle  outing  wiU  be  a 
complete  success,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

^^^*«^  «fi*t^.  «d  Bfr.  and  Mrs.  Bryce  eichtt^ed 


uneasy  glances.   Something  in  that  huigh  did  not 
wdl  for  their  holiday. 


promise 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

TIE  motor  bo«t  fcom  the  Empre^  w«.  at  the 
pier  when  the  three  Biyoes  nad^  their  uppear- 

iMk^  ^•~*,*'°  *»»•  **^  **'"»*  ^*P^«^  They  We 
Uto^ut  to  the  y^t  at  on«.  where  Mr.  Abe,H^ 
^on  ~  alre«|y  en-oonoed.  He  wa.  a  pompous, 
-^^httle  man,  with  a  g«.t  deal  of  rtomJTS^^ 
ffertd^olnumner.   He  was  in  high  good  humour  with 

^r^.r^tr^r«~^  Heg^etedlJT 
2^^  •  ^  *«»»  •  Kght  oper.  ««x«.  of  hi.  youn^ 

"^^P^**^u*^'  '^^^^  ^'^  ^^  Spain." 
aUy  a«  r  «ud  die  to  h««elf  ,  «id  d»  went  to  lean 

overtheradandwatchforthecomingoftheother,.  TW 
«mved  ahorUy  .nd  ahe  took  inventoqr.  Krrt  M^ 
Abeicrombie  Brendon  ascended  the  steps.    She  was  a 

Ajri^muned  "Hecuba."   She  was  followed  by  a  lovdy. 
»«de  creature,  with  deep-blue  eyes  and  a  short  upp« 

IwbeUe  fixed  her  attention  upon  the  last  comer,  who 
c«tamly  was  an  attention-fixing  young  man.  He  was 
«tremely  handsome.  Here  was  the  one  and  only  hope 
of  this  party,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 

There  was  a  great  clatter  of  greetings. 
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J^Coo^b-^   iMbelle.   Md   nuka  your  m^Mmn. 

Sd  gtad  to  have  •  young  thing  withitt,  n^y  dear" 
boo^rf  Bfa.  Brendon  in  h« 
» I«belle  Biyoe.    Bii«  Morton,  I«a»llc»        "***"** 

1J«  lovely  virion  «nifed  faintly  and  nodded. 

I^u  J^'   T  ^"^*'  ^  ^"""^  ^-tinned. 
I«beIled«,t.jJ«K».thim.buthef«ledtogetit 

Uwe  followed  the  ceremony  or  lOTWrtioBiiig  the  rt.t^ 
~««^t»g  i«„  deck  h....  .nd  tSXS^ 

*2^  on  deck  ««I  «de  Mead.  .Hh  the  cepteia  i^ 
"j«.  »«"«m  to  watch  then,  p«UingJ«««, 
"^.coUuM,  .om  «rf  doing  their  teZIoLtly. 
^  &rt  few  dv.  w«  cle.,  «ri  hamUhTlW 
^Uhetnneondjck.  I-beUe  .pp««l  u..  rfjj^ 
ttetotiorout  M».B«ndoninto«led  that  the  h«^ 
»me  Pteton  nan  dH,„ld  be  pennwently  MUH«d  taX 
Wo«b  be«,.y,  who  «.ti«ly  conc«™d  ik  Z^^ 
W  nan  w«  not  yet  «.tiHy  w«.  over  to  the  phi^ 

»^old  BmrfM,,  ««»  WJIy  WM  rt  ]««  o«t    a 
cc««..n.Ity  don.t«i  hi.  ««i.t,  to  hi.  daughter. 

VrJl         f.       T"'  '"»'•  W»Uy.  that  M«tame  Hecuba 
Biendon  won't  put  it  through."  =<»»■■» 

"Put  what  through?" 
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**You  don't  min  aqjrthing,  do  your 
•*I  do  not." 
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^You're  too  young  to  notice  such  things/* 
^A  **»•  ™*  P«*  die  kept  out  ol  their  w^  those 
wjM^piobably  cookmg  up  some  mi«duef  to  explode  .r 

ini*  r^l  J»^.~n»ri«d  them  could  they  have  .seeped 
mto  tl«  g^  nund.    She  Uk^  being  alone,  being  s^:. 

1^  had  be«i  consuferable  strain  to  keeping  up  .  repu- 
UtHmasa^Aoolterror.  It  had  meant  being  constantly 
cm  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  to  misbehave;  it  me»it 

t^g  up  pbts.  living  up  to  an  exacting  standard  of 
''«d«rfness^  The  reaction  had  come  with  the«»  idle  day. 
and  she  enjoyed  it.  ^^ 

Then,  too.  she  loved  the  vastness  of  the  sea  and  the  sky 
between  which  th«gr  made  their  way.    She  sat  for  hoS. 

watdung  white  gulls  that  foUowed  in  their  wake.  She 
wondered  if  they  were  not  the  souls  of  tiie  departe«C 
«d  she  conceived  one  friendly  one.  which  flew  quitelZ^ 
them  for  days,  to  be  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Benjamin.    Some- 

tim«i  when  she  was  sure  that  no  one  was  near  she  stood 
m  the  stem  and  caUed  out  to  it. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Benjamin,  I  know  you're  there.    Don't 
«ive  me.  wdl  you?    I  love  sc  to  wateh  you  circling  up 
there.   Is  it  nice  in  Heaven?"  ^^ 

She  pondered  about  death  a  good  deal,  and  about 
heaven^  She  had  not  been  able  to  bear  such  thought, 
•inoe  Mrs.  Benjamin  dfcd.  so  bitter  had  been  her  grief 
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But  there  was  soothing  in  the  silent  vastness,  and  she 
came  to  think  of  heaven  as  a  sublimated  HiD  Top  with 
Mrs.  Benjamin  still  teaching  the  young. 

She  watched  Jeny  and  Althea  pacing  the  deck  together. 
She  noted  the  way  she  looked  at  him— the  half-pkyfuj 
wholly  tender  way  she  appropriated  him.  It  led  the  giri 
to  ponder  upon  love  also.  Here  were  two  be«tiful  people 
who.  according  to  aU  the  rules  of  pky  and  sloiy.  should 
be  making  k>ve  eveiy  minute,  in  this  paradise.  Why 
did  the  beautiful  young  man  hesitate? 

She  decided  to  interview  Althea  and  see  what  sort  of 
creature  she  might  be.  It  was  not  so  simpfe,  because 
Althea  was  barely  aware  of  IsabeUe's  existence,  abo  she 
was  never  without  Jerry  at  her  side,  if  either  she  or  BCra. 
Brendon  could  manage  it.  But  there  came  a  chance, 
when  she  was  alone  on  deck,  and  IsabeUe  hastily  took 
the  vacated  seat  beside  her.  Althea  glanced  at  her, 
faintly  surprised. 

"Are  you  having  a  good  time  on  this  cruise?'*  IsabeUe 
opened  fire. 

"Oh,  yes— very.    Aren't  you?" 

"Not  especially.  But  then  I  haven't  any  handsome 
young  man  to  play  with." 

Althea  frowned  and  made  her  first  mistake. 

"You're  quite  too  young  for  any  such  ideas,"  she 
said. 

"I'm  out  of  the  cradle,  you  know!"— hotly.     *Tm 

old  enough  to  know  that  I  could  handle  a  hwidsome  young 
man  better  than  you  do,  for  all  your  age." 

"I  think  you're  eztremdy  impertinenti" 
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»mtortw«.  *arqBetluMLW» too ■»•«#«-.»» 

J**^!^""  ""^  ""^  ~-    Y«.  «.,ht  to  .rtck 

*«.    Bhe'iagtnaictacliiiiiiaelKneV''  ^^•'-  ^"' 

Afar  tlirt  «oaat«  Altl«  lo.W„„  «rf  u,„^ 

««  Min  UotKiB-i  mind  ^rf  diipoAioii.    She  d^ri 

•^^P^ol  Zr^  ~c«.  him  fa».  tt^  d.^ 

"«-«0r  *»i^b«t  they  Jwv.  fcSTL^ 

J»^  w««id  .ed  the  Iund»n»  young  n»in.^^ 
lte«  »mdjr  nomine  "fcon  tli.  otl»  "rtallle,"  („  j,. 

•VwtW  «n  dodi,  her  chin  on  her  knMt  w^WM~  A^ 
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u«ia  buiMing  air  asUe.  abcmt  herself  and  Jeny.  whm 
ber  hero  came  striding  down  the  deck  and  aU  at  once  he 
•topped  before  her. 

*|HelIo!    Aren't  you  afraid  youTl  blow  overboard? 
he  inquired. 

'No,  I'm  not   You've  waked  up,  have  you?** 
'Have  I  been  asleep?'* 
''You  haven't  seen  me  before.**  she  retorted. 

,./'3*"*  '  **  ^°"  '^^'    ^  y*»"  ^°^^  ^l»«t  you  look 
hke?'*   He  smiled  down  at  her. 

"Yes.    I  look  like  a  ripe  olive.** 

"No,  you  look  like  a  cricket.   Are  you  always  so  silent? 
Don't  you  ever  chirp?" 

"Me,  silent?    I've  given  the  Waljys  the  blow  of  their 

hves.    They  think  I'm  sick,  I've  been  so  good  on  this 
rotten  cruise." 

"What  caused  the  reform— good  company?" 

"No,  I'm  getting  ready  to  break  it  to  them,  that  I 

may  not  be  taken  back  at  that  school   I  got  into  the  devil 
of  a  row." 

"Did  you?   And  they  ezpdled  you?" 
"Suspended  me,  untU  they  decide.    That*s  why  I  had 
to  come  on  this  jolly  party." 
"You  don't  like  it?" 

"Of  course.  I  don't  like  it.  How*d  I  know  whether 
you  d  wake  up  or  not?" 

"Did  you  want  me  to  wake  up?"  he  asked,  curiously. 

"But.  out,  aye,  ja,  yes,  of  course.  You  don't  suppose 
I  want  to  play  with  fat  old  Brendon,  do  you?  Walfy  Is 
a  fearful  bore,  so  there  is  only  you." 
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**Poor  little  cricket,  she  wanted  a  playmate,"  lie  teased. 
^  "Sliedid.    I  <an't  rub  my  knees  together  and  make  a 
OTck.'  you  know,  so  I  had  to  wait  untU  you  came  to. 
Id  have  pushed  you  overboard  if  it  hadn't  happened 
to-day.   I'm  so  full  of  unused  pep.  I'm  ready  to  pop!" 
"Come  on.    I'm  awake.    Now  what?" 
"Let's  warm  up,"  she  said,  and  was  up  and  oflF  down  the 
deck  in  one  spring.   Jenypursued.    She  raced  around  the 
whole  deck  twice,  then  waited  for  him  to  catch  up  with  her. 
"Pufling,  Jerry?   You're  getting  fat,"  she  jeered. 
"You  impudent  Kttle  beggar,  I'd  like  to  shake  you  " 
"Try  it!"  ' 

This  might  have  been  caUtl  IsabeUe's  entrance  on  the 
acene,  because  from  that  moment  on,  she  took  the  stage 
and  exerted  herself  to  hold  it.  She  tantalized  Jeny  eveiy 
mmute.  She  took  aU  the  privileges  of  youthful  sixteen, 
and  made  frank,  outspoken  love  to  him.  She  never  left 
hmi  alone  with  Althea  for  a  moment.  She  roused  in  the 
breast  of  that  blonde  young  woman  such  a  fierce  hatred 
that  murder  would  have  been  a  miW  expression  of  her 


Even  Mrs.  Abercrombie  Brendon  took  a  hand,  trying 
first  hauteur  and  disapproval,  descending  finaUy  to  bribery 
and  entreaty.  Max  and  WaUy  bboured  with  their  oflF- 
spnng.  She  only  turned  big  eyes  upon  them  and  entreated 
them  to  teU  her  what  displeased  them.  She  was  trying  to 
be  a  credit  to  them,  to  save  them  aU  from  complete  disso- 
lution through  the  boredom  tiiat  had  settied  down  upon 
them  like  a  cloud. 

"You  let  Jerry  Paxton  alone,"  ordered  her  motiier. 
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•  ^But  he  adores  me.  and  he  is  go  bored.'* 
Conceited  jackanapes!"  said  Afps.  Biyce 
-H^d  jump  overboard  if  it  wasn't  for  me.'  I'm  his  only 

salvation  from  the  wax  doll." 

Wany  laughed  and  the  4ht  was  lost.    Mrs.  Brendon 
ordered  the  cjjptain  to  Pahn  Be«J,  at  once,  all  stel^ 

preduc^^a  fictitious  telegram  calling  him  at  once  to 

enZ^V'^t!;.*?  ^"^  ^^"^  °^'  ^  *^«  ^^^  ot  the 
^L  ^^^^^  ^hen  she  got  him  alone. 
^Hard  hues.  kid.  but  I'm  off."  he  kughed. 

If  you  loved  me  you'd  take  me  too." 
"You're  CR^y!" 
"But  you  like  me  c«^y,  Jeny." 
He  grinned  and  made  no  reply. 
ButI«Wl.I»Ki««..™y.  She«WWJ|y£or»me 
■««>qr  to  buy  .  «»«nir.   The  tB«a»  d„  ^Bght  ™ 

orf«rf  t.  W  bee««  Ae  ™,  too  y^-m  fo,  h.ul  k„p^ 
*•  b^Jmy  f.,„dl,  ««1  weot  off  without  p^ 

Tl^'.r""'^  in  the  mort  .pp«ved  f«to.! 
ae  pjjd»d  .  b.g.  hK*  .  erf,  to  the  rt.tioo.  «nt  to  U 

the  rtoiy  WM  to  hive  a  h.piiy  endiogl 
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THE  romantic  adventure  of  nimiuig  off  with 
Jeny  proved  a  dismal  faUure.  She  had  fiuled 
^J^^dy  the  psydxo\<HSy  of  her  parHeepscriminis 

u!?li"^^°**''*°*^'^^«°^-    Par  from  being 
pleased  mth  her  company,   he  was  greaUy  am«,yed 

thereat  He  w^  her  father  the  facts,  begged  him  to 
foUow  to  JacfaonviUe  and  take  her  off  his  hands.  When 
WaUy  stepped  from  under,  as  it  were,  directing  Jeny 
to  hand  the  pest  over  to  a  teacher  in  New  York.  tl» 
young  man's  irritation  became  excessive  and  he  was 
at  no  trouble  to  conceal  it. 
Isabelle  confessed  that  she  had  informed  her  mother 
m  a  pm^on  note"  that  she  had  eloped  with  Jernr. 

She  pomted  out  to  him  that,  after  this  pabUc  amiouni. 
ment  of  her  mtentions,  it  would  be  necesswy  for  him  to 

marcher,  to  save  her  honour"  as  she  phrased  it  He 
Uu^.  brutidUy.  He  inquired  her  age,  and  when  she 
boMted  that  she  was  "gomg  on  seventeen  "-that  many 
giris  were  'wooed  and  married  and  a'."  by  that  tinwZ 
he  hiughed  again.  «««,— 

When  however,  she  persisted  in  the  idea,  and  decided 
herbveforto,heta^ 

brother,  castmg  reflections  upon  her  breeding  and  her 
nuumers.    He  told  her  that  she  was  a  silly  Uttle  thing 
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tliat  she  did  not  amuse  him  in  the  leatt,  and  that  it  was 
high  time  she  began  to  conduct  herself  like  a  lady.  He 
began  to  address  her,  coldly,  as  Miss  Bryce. 

She  appealed  to  him.  coquetted  with  him,  abused  him; 
all  to  no  effect.  He  remamed  formal  and  distant  during 
the  entire  journey.  She  was  deeply  hurt  and  humiliated 
by  his  actions,  but  on  the  whole  she  got  considerable 
satisfaction  out  of  the  r61e  of  blighted  being. 

They  both  concentrated  upon  the  end  of  the  trip. 
Jeny  longed  to  be  rid  of  his  unwelcome  responsibility, 
and  Isabelle  was  interested  because  she  had  Mnmged  a 
coup  for  the  moment. 

WaUy  had  assured  Jeny,  by  wire,  that  a  teacher  firom 
the  school  would  meet  Isabelle  at  the  station.  Isabelle, 
in  the  meaaftiiDe,  had  wived  Miss  Vantine  that  a  change 
of  plans  made  it  unneoeasary  for  the  teacher  to  nmet 
the  train.  She  signed  the  telegram  with  her  father's  name. 
She  awaited  the  moment  whra  Jeny  realized  that  he  was 
not  to  be  rid  of  hw,  with  considerable  eacitonait. 

Arrived  in  New  York  at  ten  o'ckx^  she  preserved  a 
demure  silence  while  he  stormed  up  and  down  the  station 
looking  for  the  teacher.  He  was  finally  convinced  that 
there  was  no  one  to  meet  than. 
'*What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?"  sIm  adnd. 
"Come  along,"  he  replied,  ungraciously,  bundling  her 
into  a  cab. 

They  went  to  a  studio  building  and  Jerry  pounded 
on  somebody's  door  for  ten  minutes,  in  vain.  Then  he 
tried  another. 

•*None  of  your  friends  care  to  see  us,  Jerry,"  grinned 
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luWIc.  RnaUyheunlocked.doorandturnedonalight. 

■nu*  M  your  place.  Jeny."  d»e  cried;  and  ahe  began 

•  «wi£t  inspection.  ^^ 

I  will  take  you  to  the  school." 
"Where  will  you  sleep?" 
"At  a  club." 

"And  leave  me  in  this  spooky  pUce  alone?    I  won't 

"Don't  you  see  that  I  cannot  take  you  around  town  at 
this  hour  of  the  night  looking  for  lodgings?" 

"I'^«o  in  the  bedroom,  and  you  can  sleep  on  the  couch. 
1  won  t  stay  here  alone." 

Ev«itually  he  telephoned  a  friend  of  his.  muned  Miss 
JaneJudd.  He  invited  her  to  stay  with  IsabeUe.  He 
even  went  and  brought  her  and  explained  to  her  that  he 
would  caU  for  Isabelle  in  the  morning. 

Jw^  ^*r^'  I"""'*  ^"^""^  "'^•"  "^"^  '«'^"«'  <^«in« 
tohmi.      I  don't  want  to  stay  with  this  strange  woman 
I  want  to  go  with  you-always.  Jeny-because  I  love  you 
90.    Won  t  you  take  me.  Jerry?" 
"Don't  be  a  little  goose.  Isabelle." 
"Please  don't  hate  me.  Jerry,"  she  sobbed. 
"I  don't  hate  you  when  you're  sensible." 
'•Won't  you  caU  me  Cr-Cricket.  just  once.  Jeny?'» 

If  you'll  be  a  good  giri  and  go  to  bed." 
"Kiss  me  good-night." 

"rU  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Miss  Judd.  lake  charge 
of  this  crazy  kid.  FU  be  back  in  the  morning."  heTaS. 
desperately,  as  he  escaped. 
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I««belle  wq>t,  more  from  wearmen  and  chagrin  than 
•nything  ebe,  but  a  sort  of  amuaed  patience  on  Mim 
Jndd'i  part  canwd  her  to  cut  ahort  any  histrionic  dispky. 
As  they  prepared  for  bed  she  began  to  regale  liiss  Judd 

with  spicy  descriptions  of  the  yachting  party.   JaneJiidd 
laughed  heartily. 

"You're  very  naughty,  but  you  are  funny,"  she  said 
tothegiri. 

"I  don't  suppose  Mrs.  Brendon  and  Althea  think  I'm 
funny.  Poor  old  baby-doUAltheal  She  must  be  furious. 
She  was  so  sure  of  Jerry." 

"You  hop  into  bed  and  forget  aU  about  Altheas  and 
Jerrys.  Sleep  is  what  you  need,"  said  Mim  Judd.  putting 
out  the  light.  ^* 

But  the  flow  of  IsabeUe's  talk  was  not  to  be  stayed. 
She  was  excited  and  keyed  up  high.  TherewasasimpUcity 
and  directness  about  this  Judd  woman  that  made  her 
think  of  Mrs.  Benjamin,  so  she  told  all  about  Hill  Top 
and  her  life  there,  her  love  of  it,  her  despair  at  Mrs. 
Bnijamin's  death. 

Jane  Judd  listened  with  patience  and  understanding. 
Here  was  hud  out  before  her  the  baied  heart  of  the  "poor 
Uttle  rich  girl."  She  pieced  the  bits  together  until  she  had 
the  whole  picture  of  this  odd.  unnatural,  hothouse  child- 
antagonistic  to  her  parents,  to  her  schoc  ^  yet  full  of  feeling, 
and  coming  into  the  age  when  the  emotions  pky  such 
havoc.  No  wonder  she  had  settled  her'youthful  aflFections 
upon  Jerry.  He  was  so  preeminently  the  type  one  loves 
at  sixteen.  Jane  smiled  to  herself. 
'Do  you  think  he  will  many  me?" 
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;^I  doubt  it.- 
"Don't  you  think  he  loves  me?" 

^*^^of  other  women  are  in  love  with  Bir.  Ptaton.  too/' 
"You  jurt  My  that  to  ««re  me!"  cried  Inbelle 

•nd  on  uny  deep  laid  a  finger  on  her  Up.. 

W  »fter  die  wa.  dlent  the  older  woman  lay  awake 
-Id  thought  about  her.  about  the  c«ndiUon.  in  ou,  Z„,d 

^e'r'r'i?-    ^•-"--o^y'orthedJS"! 
wMeAe  l«.ghed  at  the  memoir  of  Jerry  Wuriou- 
bmmenU  at  the  me«y  of  her  jejune  affection,. 

oM  Z.r'"' '"'^' •"' '"•  "" '^"^ '-^  «^« 

en'iSrt^e'sZr'^"^'^''*  ^^^  ^^^^ 
"Yes,  isn't  she?" 

JShe's  not  at  all  snippy  like  so  many  people.     If. 

ndacu^oustoactasifitweresocleverjusttoCT^wnup 
It  isn't  clever;  it's  only  luck."  *^ 

j|The  luck  lies  in  being  young.  Isabelle." 
Can't   you   even   remember   how   you    hated    belna 
squelched  by  elders?"  she  inquired.  * 

"Do  they  ever  s<,uelch  you.  Cricket?" 
•'You  ought  to  know.    You've  done  enough  of  it." 

«ad  hlLtTy     •  ""  ~"^-    ^^'^  ^  ^  ^^''  ^e 

'Zt^i^'T  y«"'-^'"^^*»>."  «he  answered,  coldly. 
"  good  I/)rd,  you  wretched  baby!"— irriUbly. 
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"It  is  ail  right,  Jerry.  I  see  that  it  can  never  be.  but 
I  shaU  always  care  for  you  deeply,"  she  said  with 
nobility. 

When  they  came  to  the  school  Jeny  left  her  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  reUef.  She  certainly  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  was  no  longer  surprised  that  Max  and  WaUy  avoided 
the  problem. 

There  certainly  was  no  fatted  calf  JdUed  for  the  return 
of  the  prodigal  in  Miss  Vantine's  school.  At  her  reappear- 
ance an  air  of  chastened  endurance  settled  upon  aU  the 
teachers  from  Miss  Vantine  down  to  the  elocution  teacher. 
But  their  fears  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  because 
IsabeUe  was  for  the  time  being  absorbed  in  her  unrequited 
love  affair. 

She  walked  through  her  lessons  like  one  in  a  trance; 
she  devoted  all  her  leisure,  and  some  of  her  study  hours,* 
to  a  series  of  daily  letters  to  the  object  of  her  passion. 
Most  of  these  raptures  were  never  to  meet  his  eye,  but 
they  furnished  an  outlet  for  the  giri's  over-full  heart, 
and  to  the  psychologist  they  would  have  proved  mteiest- 
ing.   To  her  schoohnates  she  was,  as  ever,  an  enigma. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Isabelle?  Trying  to  get 
one  hundred  in  deportment?"  they  teased  her. 

"I  have  krger  things  to  think  of,  than  deportment," 
she  answered,  airily. 

"She's  in  love  agam,"  scoffed  Margie  Hunter. 

This  was  greeted  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"Who  is  he,  Isabelle?"  they  demanded. 

"He  is  a  great  artist  whose  name  is  sacred  to  me.** 
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**Do  you  know  him?" 
"Intimately." 

"And  does  he  care  for  you?" 
"I  cannot  betray  his  confidence"— «obIy. 
"Is  he  handsome?" 
"He  is  wonderful." 

"Not  so  handsome  as  SheUey  Hull,  or  Jack  Barrymore, 
th^  protested. 

"Oh,  heaps  handsomer!" 

"Do  have  him  come  here.    Couldn't  we  ask  Miss  Van- 
tine  to  get  hun  to  lecture  on  art?" 

"He  hasn't  time.    He  goes  from  function  to  function. 
Many  women  love  him,  he's  a  great  social  favourite, 
boasted  Isabelle. 

This  distinction  set  her  apart  as  never  before.  She 
went  among  them  as  one  baptized  with  greatness.  When 
in  the  course  of  their  daily  walks  with  a  teacher,  they 
encountered  a  personable  young  man,  IsabeUe's  eyes  would 
never  swerve  in  his  direction.  When  tiiere  were  midnight 
spreads,  Isabelle  did  not  care  for  food,  or  she  had  her 
letter  to  write. 

"Isabelle,  will  you  marry  him  as  soon  as  you  graduate 

from  here?"  Margie  inquired. 
"Oh,  no.    I  expect  to  spend  years  at  work  in  the  arts 

before  I  am  worthy  of  him." 
"What  arts?" 

"It  is  not  decided.    I  xnay  paint,  or  sing,  or  act." 
"But  you  haven't  any  talent  for  painting  or  singing." 
"You  never  can  teU,  Margie.    I've  had  no  chance  to 

•how  what  I  can  do.   Besides,  I  can  act." 
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*'I  think  you're  too  plain  to  go  on  the  stage,  myaelf," 
was  the  withering  reply,  but  it  did  not  wither  IsabeUe.  ' 

"Beauty,  my  dear,  is  nothing;    Art  is  eveiythhig," 
was  her  unassailable  reply. 

So  upon  the  wings  of  romance  Isabelle  floated  through 
the  spring  term.    She  was  to  spend  the  summer  at  an 
mn  in  the  mountains,  as  The  Beeches  was  not  to  be  opened. 
Her  parents  and  teachers,  encouraged  by  three  months  of 
good  behaviour,  beUeved  that  a  permanent  change  of 
heart  had  taken  place  in  the  girl.    On  the  day  of  her 
departure.  Miss  Vantine  congratuUted  her  upon  her 
improvement,  and  aUuded  to  the  coming  year  as  the  crown 
of  her  achievements.     IsabeUe  smiled  poUtely,  for  she 
had  thoroughly  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  this  was 
her  farewell  to  school. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 

IP  mX  and  WaUy  had  ever  shown  one  grain  of  inteUi- 
gence  m  regard  to  IsabeUe  they  never  would  have 

I.     «*;?*"/"' ^^^^^^^^•''^^^'^^We  mountain  inn  where 
ber  field  of  adventure  was  so  greatly  enlarged.    But  they 

"IT         'tT  "^ '*^*^'^^**^°"  ^ '^g*"*  to  her.  so 
nothing  could  be  expected  of  them  at  this  stage 

Qi,*^^!  '^Z  """^^  ^^'^  ^^^'^^^^  ^^  ^«nt  now. 
She  had  forcibly  taken  over  the  matter  of  her  own  ward- 
robe m  the  spring  of  this  year.  Max  had  never  made  a 
success  of  It  because  she  never  gave  any  study  to  the  girl's 
points;  she  dismissed  her  as  phun.  and  bought  her  thmgs 
with  mdifference. 

Now  IsabeUe  had  a  flair  for  the  odd.  and  she  under- 
stood her  own  limitations  and  her  own  style.  She  was 
smaU.  and  slim  as  a  reed,  without  bemg  bony.  She  had 
what  she  caOed  "hauvcoloured"  hair,  and  an  odd  face- 
wide  between  the  qres,  but  a  perfect  oval  in  shape.  Her 
qres  were  her  onty  beauty. 

Flufl^,  young-girl  clothes  merely  accentuated  her  Uck 
of  youthful  prettiness.  With  unerring  instinct  as  a  child 
she  had  chosen  her  riding  clothes  to  show  off  in.  Now 
these  same  clothes  formed  the  basis  .r  her  system.  By 
day  she  was  always  in  taUorcd  frocks  of  the  strictest 
ampUdty.    They  were  linen,  or  silk,  or  wool,  made  after 
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l^e  same  model.  Slim,  tight  skirt;  slim,  fitted  coat; 
«ador  hat.  and  strange  boots,  which  she  had  m«ie  to 
^er  after  her  own  design.  They  wen.  like  short  riding 
boots,  pulled  on  and  crmnpled  over  the  instep  like  a  glove 
Mie  was  striking,  chic,  a  personality. 

"By  Jove!  Isabelle  gets  herself  up  smartly.  Max" 
comm«.ted  WaUy.  soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  inL 
T^ejr  daughter  walked  toward  them,  with  eveiy  eye  on 
the  long  piazza  foUowing  in  her  wake 

"It  is  too  ovirie,  but  it  is  eflFective. '  She  knows  every- 
body  looks  at  her.  she  intends  th^  shaC.  but  look  howX 

^^ti^"*^  '*  °^'"  ^"^^""^  ^^'  ^™^  ^*«  »  ~rt  of 

«.^*T''f  ""^^  ^^  y**"  ***^y'  °»y  '^^W*^  parents?" 
^h^I  don  t  know.     What  are  you  doing?"  Wally 

"I'm  goi,^  to  ride.  I  can't  stand  this  dack-datter." 
she  said  mdicating  the  groups  on  the  veranda.  "Dull 
lot.  don't  you  think?" 

"Have  you  met  any  one  yet?"  inquired  her  mother. 

att^m"  **'    '^"''^^^^^^^y*"  by  just  looking 

"L'enfant  prodige!"  jeered  Max. 

wifw ''  "^^  ^"-*°^*^8  ™« '^  riding  togs  passed  them, 
with  a  swift  look  at  IsabeUe. 

"That's  Cartel,  isn't  it?"  WaUy  asked. 

••The  actor  man?"  said  Max.  looking  after  him. 

Actor-manager  he  calb  himself  now.    Good-looking 
brute,  isn  t  he?"  answered  WaUy.  idly. 

IsabeUe  seemed  oblivious  to  the  whole  incident  but 
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Privatdy  she  marked  Sidnigr  Cartd  a.  her  own 
went  off.  shortly,  to  change. 

to'r^/°"Vr"^"'^*^'^'^-"^?    She  oughtn't 
to  go  off  around  these  mountains  alone." 

«^  ******    ^**®*»°**^  care  of  herself." 

the  ^f  ""'''  ^i^'  ^"^'  «°^*'  ^^  inquired  of 
the  stable  groom  who  mounted  her  ^^^ 

"Sunrise  Traa.  Miss."  he  answered. 

Isabelle  started  off  for  Sumise  Trail,  with  the  directness 

^e  before  she  caught  sight  of  him.  and  to  her  anToy^e 
she  saw  he  was  with  a  party  of  friends.   m^ZTe 

Lt^STw^'^  TJ^'^  *  "^^  womanX^g 
toward  her  with  marked  devotion.  IsabeUe  brought  ud  the 
-a.  of  the  procession.    The  others  became  aw^Jht 

^^^rr""^"^  °"  '^-  ^-  ^"^  *-^«^^^ 

^K^T  ^^*  ^^  ^  *  P^*«*  ^d«  enough  to  turn 
^retraced  her  steps.    She  went  back  to  the  imTder 
^ed  to  discover  who  Mr.  Cartel's  special  companion  wt 
The  groom  furnished  it,  for  a  price- 
^  ;;Mrs.   Andrews  was  with  him.  Miss.    She  mostly 

Saturday  night  was  the  weekly  hop.  the  most  festiv,. 
cj^ionoftheweek.    Max  had  gfven  Lb^e^li ^^ 

ahecould  not  sit  up  for  dances,  as  she  was  stilla^^^^^^ 
The  girl  made  no  protest.  «^ooigiri. 

"Hops  don't  interest  me."  she  said.  indifferenUy. 

A^terdmner  she  took  a  few  turns  on  the  piaL  with 
WaUy  before  she  went  to  bed.    She  wore  an  XwSte 
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cr^pe  frock,  which  hung  veiy  dose.    Her  hair  •vas  bound 
round  her  head  like  a  cap. 

"Let's  sneak  in  and  have  the  first  dance  together*** 
saidWally;  "Max  has  a  beau." 

"M  right;  then  111  skip,"  agreed  IsabeUe. 

With  the  first  strains  of  music  they  swung  into  a  waits. 
They  danced  well,  and  enjoyed  it. 

"Go  to  bed,"  ordered  Max  as  she  passed  them. 

Isabelle  saw  Mr.  Cartel  idly  glance  in,  then  at  sight 
of  her  he  came  to  the  door  and  watched  them. 

"Some  dance,  Miss  Bryce.  Much  oUiged.  Sony  you 
have  to  kave  us,"  said  WaUy  as  the  dance  was  over. 

Cartel  strolled  off  down  the  haU,  and  a  few  seconds 
later  she  foUowed  him.  She  saw  him  saunter  into  one  of 
the  many  little  rooms  used  for  cards,  or  tea.  She  noticed 
it  was  not  lighted  and,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she 
stepped  in  after  him. 

In  a  second  she  was  caught  and  lifted  in  strong  arms. 
She  was  kissed  again  and  again,  whUe  he  said  laughingly: 
"You  little  devil,  you  came  after  all." 
"I  wonder  who  you  are,"  said  Isabelle  sweetly,  "and 
who  you  think  I  am." 

"Thunder!"  said  Mr.  Cartel,  holding  her  off,  and  trying 
to  peer  at  her. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  Isabeue  suggested. 
"I  wiU  ask  you  to  stand  just  where  you  are,  until  I  have 
time  to  get  into  the  elevator.  That  wiU  save  us  both  any 
embarrassment." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  he  mumbled.  "I  do  beg 
your  pardon,  I  thought " 
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"Give  me  three  minutes;  and  I  relv  on  vnn  ««♦  ♦ 

i-to  U.e  ban.-  d«  «d.  ^iU.  .  S^ZTl^'r^ 

leavmg  the  actor-manager  more  »t  n  U«i  f  i,         T^  *^    * 

usuaUy  found  him^^*^""^*^** 

he'^^'**' "^^ ''"'*^^  P-P^  - -o*' the  next  day 

^:sra\:;rpid^:^«^^^^^ 

inW;Inf"'''^'^*'*^^'^*-*«-P-onofaU.^^ 

••I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  had." 

I  m  sure  I  couldn't  forget." 
"Are  you  enjoying  yourself  here?" 
"Not  especially." 

"What  do  you  enjoy.  Miss  Bryce?" 
"Excitement." 
'Couldn't  we  find  you  some?" 

From  th.t  moment  he  devoted  him«If  to  the  "little 
B^  gri."    He  Me  «ith  her.  walked  with  her.  hOfad 

^^tongue,  cUcked  Jk,uI  it.  M«.   Andrew,  left,  in  . 

••Yon-™  got  to  rtop  it.  Wally,"  Mm  ordered.   "Every 
one  18  talking."  •c'veiy 

he^'Sl-^'"^'"   ^''"■»'*'*«»'<^'"vebro^ht 
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f«J  of  henelf.*,  you  can  just  take,  hand."        ^^ 

About  thi.  time  a  group  of  enthudasti  decided  to  «t 
u^  «.  entert^nment.  With  fear  and  t^bl^^ 
"ked  the  great  actor  to  take  part 

he'iS^  wt  r*"^*  *J  -^  *  pV  with  me.  Cricket?" 

he  Mked  h«.  m  the  tone  of  a  god  condescending  to  mortal 
It  would  amuse  me."  she  replied. 

He  hughed. 

you  faow  that  the  finest  actresses  in  America  «teem  it 
«  privilege  to  act  with  me?"  ^^  " 

She  grinned. 

•"niere  are  women  in  this  hotel  who  would  give  their 
ey^  for  the  chance."  he  added. 
•^  need  my  eyes  for  seeing  my  way  about."  she  drawled 
Well  as  she  managed  him  she  was  greatly  exS  at 

^L^r^tfw*^^'^^^-  Shel^a^irLw 
inUi  Max  and  WaUy  on  the  subject,  but  she  won  oT 
and  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  «eat  m*nL  w 
put  on  a  Shaw  pUyle,  assisted  by  t^e  "li^^':^^:;'.^ 

which  Mr.  Cartel  tried  to  impress  his  amateur  leZf 
wdy.  and  succeeded  not  at  all.  lewung 

^t^  n.t  tk.  w.y  to  do  it!"  he  tbun^  .t  i„ 

"AH  right.    But  th.f,  the  way  /  have  to  do  it     If 
^yC..*'  be  thi,  won^  X  have  to  be  he,  l^'^f. 

So  the  impudent  httle  baggage  f«wi  Urn  out,  on  his 
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own  ground;  «nd  he  w*.  foreed  to  «imit  to  lum«df  that, 
crude  a.  she  WM.  she  managed  effect.. 

«o!^i:n'''*"*"**'"*~"*^''''--<»*-'««' 

"  Give  me  a  job,  and  let  me  try." 

"You  mean  it?" 

"Certainly." 

"But  your  parents?" 

U  m— well,  we'll  see." 

The  great  night  came.    Needless  to  say  that  the  Sh»w 
pMc.  and  the  brilliant  Cartel  were  the  t^nU^'Z 

«h^w.  She  made  a  veiy  considerable  impression. 
There  was  a  sort  of  fire  about  her.  Her  lines  were^ 
not  redted;  and  Shaw  is  the  acid  test  for  L  Za^ 
The  performance  received  an  ovation. 

i„Z!"  T  '*'^*'  ^'^*««»«ng."  Cartel  said,  daringly- 
««J>ectmg  her  with  half^osed.  speculative  eyZ 
Do  I  get  my  job?"  she  inquired. 
I^tei.  he  spoke  to  her  parents  about  her  talent. 
For  goodness'  se'.e.  don't  teU  her."  urged  her  mother. 
quirL     wouldn't  let  me  take  her  for  a  season?"  he  ^ 

"I  should  say  not! '  replied  Mrs.  B^rce.  with  emphasis. 

tuT^/r  ?**  T '"^'^  °^"  *»^«  «^^  ^'^  ««ough  to 
turn  her  head  completely. 
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**  Where?*'  inquired  Max.  irritated  to  brevity. 

*'  I  don't  know.  She  gets  into  trouble  wherever  she  goe 
We  might  open  The  Beeches." 

"WeU,  we  won't." 

In  the  meantime  Isabelle  asked  Cartel  daily  about 
job  in  his  company. 

"Nothing  doing  without  your  parents'  consent." 

*'If  I  make  them  consent,  do  I  get  it?" 

"Possibly;  but  they  won't,"  he  teased  her. 

"You  don't  know  me,"  she  warned  him. 

The  Old  of  August  came,  and  with  it  the  great  man' 
departure,  for  rehearsals  in  town.  Isabelle  was  desolate( 
Her  god,  her  idol,  was  leaving  her  bdiind,  and  only  \n 
cause  of  those  eternal  drawbacks-^er  parents.  She  sai 
her  farewell  to  him  demurely,  and  echoed  his  hope  th{ 
they  would  meet  soon  in  town. 

"  You've  made  my  summer  for  me,  little  witch,"  he  sai< 
in  an  aside. 

He  left.  There  passed  three  days  of  utter  misery  an 
boredom.  Wally  went  to  New  York  on  business,  an 
refused  to  take  her  along;  Max  was  cross;  the  dev 
of  revolt  entered  Isabelle. 

She  wired  Cartel: 

TerriUe  row.  Duinherited  by  parenta.  WJH  ttpfij  at  theatre  t 
monow,  at  ten,  for  promiaed  job. 

TBABllf.l.lB. 

She  sneaked  two  dress-suit  cases  on  to  the  hotd  bagga( 
'bus,  and  she  took  a  morning  train  to  New  York.  Arrive 
there  she  wired  Max: 
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^.*«-^  V^U.^^^^   *-*ta^J. 

-    --  ^■*''Tf,r,ii. 

Max  received  this  messaiK  At  *«.  ♦• 
«  ««>up  of  merry  i^^  tl^^""' '^ '^^  "^^  "^^^ 
fawned.    WitTLZL^    ^  ?""'"•    She  read  it- 
moned  a  boy  Zdl^^T  °'  «^oy«»ce  she  sum- 

I-beUeB-ioi^dCarte,.   Ctch he, .nd  brin, H JLk. 

"Is  anything  wrong,  dear  Max?"  inauir^  i.^ 

beau,  noting  her  expr^sion  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Yes."  she  replied,  "but  it's  chronic  in  our  lamilyr 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 

ISABELLE  went  directly  to  their  town  house  and 
demanded  a  bed  of  the  caretaker,  who  was  an  old 
family  servant.  At  ten  in  the  morning  she  presented 
herself  at  the  stage  door  of  the  New  York  Theatre,  and 
sent  in  a  card  to  Mr.  Cartel.  Word  came  out  that  he  had 
not  arrived.  She  was  not  permitted  to  go  in,  and  to  her 
great  indignation  she  had  to  march  up  and  down  the 
all^  for  an  hour  until  the  great  one  came. 

At  sight  of  him  she  felt  that  all  her  troubles  were  at 
an  end.  She  hurried  forward  with  a  confident  smile,  as 
he  stepped  from  his  motor.  No  gleam  of  delight  at  the 
sight  of  her  overspread  his  features,  however.  He  saw 
her;  he  bowed. 

"Ah— I  got  your  message,"  he  said,  absently.  "I  don't 
think  that  there  b  anything  for  you." 

"There's  got  to  be  something  for  me,"  said  Isabelle 
with  promptness  and  vigour.  "You  let  me  desert  my 
family  for  a  career,  and  you've  got  to  help  me." 

"But,  my  dear  girl,  I  urged  you  not  to  break  with  your 
family,  you  know." 

"It's  too  late  to  talk  about  that.  Here  I  am.  Now, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"Well,  come  in,"  he  said,  curtly;  and  they  went  into 
the  theatre. 

IM 
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It  was  Isabelle's  first  view  of  the  hindaide  of  the  mys- 

teries.   It  was  a  hot  day,  and  rehearsal  was  in  progress. 

A  group  of  people  sat  lisUessly  about  the  stage,  on  kitchen 

chairs,  while  a  man  in  a  n6gHg6  shirt  and  no  coat  urged 

them  to  get  a  little  "pep"  into  the  scene  "for  the  love  of 

God!"    Cartel's  arrival  caused  a  ripple.    AU  the  actors 

■at  up,  as  if  electrified.    The  stage  manager  advanced  at 

once  to  speak  with  him.    He  glanced  at  IsabeUe,  but 

Cartel  made  no  move  to  introduce  them.    In  fact  he 

seemed  to  have  forgotten  about  her.    He  issued  brief 

orders,  asked  a  few  questions,  turned  to  go.    Then,  as 

if  on  an  afterthought,  he  added: 

"By  the  way,  Jenkins,  this  is  Miss  IsabeUe  Bryce. 
Try  her  out  in  the  maid's  part,  will  you?" 

m.  Jenkins  nodded  to  IsabeUe.  who  was  furious  at 
her  hero  for  this  casual  treatment  of  her  career. 

"Come  over  here,"  ordered  Jenkins,  indicating  a  chair 
and  offering  her  a  script.  "Read  'Mary,'"  he  added, 
bnefly,  and  went  on  with  the  rehearsal. 

IsabeUe  was  dazed.  It  was  so  different  from  her  idea 
of  It.  She  had  supposed  Cartel  would  introduce  her  to 
the  company  and  the  manager  as  a  genius  he  had  dis- 
covered this  summer.  She  thought  she  would  be  made 
much  of,  as  his  prot6g6e.  Instead  of  which  she  was  set 
upon  a  kitchen  chair.  Uke  a  strange  kitten,  and  told  to 
read"Maiy."  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  her.  They 
did  not  even  look  at  her.  They  went  on.  indifferently, 
reading  their  parts,  moving  here  and  there  on  orders  from 
Jenkins.  Suddenly  her  name  was  rapped  out: 
"Your  cue.  Miss  Biyce." 
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She  fumbled  her  script,  blushed  furiously,  found  the 
place,  and  read  stupidly,  beginning  with  the  cue. 

"...  Where  is  she?  Mrs.  Horton  telephoned  she 
would  be  here  at  five,  sir." 

•*WeU,  get  up,"  ordered  Jenkins,  testfly.  "You  enter 
B.,  upper  door.  Come  front  and  answer  Horton,  who 
stands  L.  C.    Then  you  exit  L.,  up  stage." 

They  aU  looked  at  her  now.  She  felt  their  impatience, 
their  supercilious  smiles.  She  knew  she  was  that  leper 
in  the  theatre— an  amateur.  She  did  not  know  what 
Jenkins  was  talking  about  with  his  down  R's,  and  his  up 
L's.  He  entered  as  Mary  and  showed  her  the  business. 
She  caught  the  idea  at  once,  and  he  grunted  something 
which  might  have  been  approval  or  a  curse.  The  rest  of 
the  time  she  spent  in  fevered  attention  to  the  script, 
looking  for  the  signal,  "Maiy,"  but  it  came  no  more 
in  that  act.  They  went  all  over  it  again,  and  she  managed 
it  without  a  hitch.  Then  they  were  dismissed  until  two 
o'clock,  and  every  one  hurried  oflF  for  lunch. 

Isabelle  waited,  thinking  that  of  course  Cartel  would 
ask  her  to  lunch  with  him.    But  there  were  no  signs  of 
him.    She  inquired  where  his  office  was,  and  ascended  the 
stairs  with  the  intention  of  expressing  her  dissatisfaction 
with  her  part.     She  stopped  outside  the  door  at  the 
sound  of  voices— Cartel's  and  Wally's.    She  went  in. 
"Well!"  exploded  her  father,  "so  there  you  are!" 
"Good  morning,  Wally.    Max  wired  you?" 
"She  did.    You  will  come  home  with  me  at  once." 
"There  is  no  need  of  our  boring  Mr.  Cartel  with  our 
•fanuly  rows,"  she  said,  sweetly.    "I  have  no  intention 
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ol^  «ywh«e  with  you.    I've  decided  upon  •  ata«e 

c»«er.  and  I'm  ^hearsing  with  Mr.  Cartel  no^»^^ 
rhe  manager  stifled  a  smile. 

"You're  not  of  age.  young  woman,  and  von  «»n  K- 
«i«fotodothingsI"saidWaUy.     ™*^  ""^  3^  ««»  be 

"Take  it  to  law.  you  mean?   JaU  and  aU  that?   PubKc 
announcement  that  you  and  Mn»  «.  T  ^^ 

(3«i.»:^  TO  II  ^  ^**®*  *'*"»*  manage  me? 

Stupid,  Wally,  very  stupid."  "«««««  mer 

t  J^**"'"'i"'**  .*^"^  '^^^  y*»"  education.    It  wiU  be 
time^iough  to  deddeonacareer  when  you  finish  s^^ 
I  have  finished  school.    That  I  am  dete™^eZo„ 
You  may  as  well  face  it.  Wally.    I  am  on  thT^  ".* 

I  intend  to  stay  on  it."  ^  "»<>»  the  stage,  and 

meet  this  ev«y  day.    Girls  get  this  germ,  and  my  ^ 
«^  «  that  it's  better  to  let  the  S;  run  i^co^ 

*^e.    If  she  goes  back  of   her  own  accord,  she's 
^^t's  ridiculous!    We'd  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the 

"Oh.  no;  it  happens  in  the  best  famiMes.  BeUeve  me 
It  «  not  such  bad  training  for  young  women  who  h^e 
never  been  disdplined-like  your  daughter.  She¥g^r 
Z^^^r^'   ^'^^'"^^-^oobeyordersandto.S^ 

the'^^.f*™'^  '"  '^"^  "«"'  and  if  she  goes  on' 
Ca^"'*  bother;  we'U  take  that  out  of  her."  remarked 
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W«Uy  looked  from  Isabelle's  set  face  to  the  nuuuwer'g 
nuiling  one.  " 

"What  is  your  ideft?"  he  asked. 

"Lethertryit  Let  her  Mve  at  home.  Sendherback 
and  forth  in  your  car;  protect  her,  of  course.  But  let 
her  have  her  fling;  it  won't  take  long,"  said  Cartel,  with 
a  wise  nod  at  Wally. 

"Tiy  it.  Wally,  just  give  me  a  chance."  cried  the  near 
actress. 

••Your  mother  wiU  raise  the  roof!"  he  began. 
••She'll  come  round,  if  you  back  me  up." 
••I  don't  know,"  he  said,  miserably. 
IsabeUe  flew  at  him  and  hugged  him  wildly. 
"Oh,  Wally,  you're  a  dear,"  she  cried,  thus  committing 
him  to  partnership. 

"We  needn't  treat  Cartel  to  our  famity  reconciliations." 
he  said. 

••Come  take  me  to  lunch,  then.  I  have  to  be  back  at 
two.   That  isn't  much  of  a  part,"  she  added  to  Cartel. 

••No?  Well,  we  aU  must  begin,  you  know.  That  is 
the  first  blow  to  young  huiies  of  your  procUviUes. ' 

He  rose,  and  bowed  them  out,  as  sign  of  dismissal. 
WaUy  and  IsabeUe  went  to  lunch,  and  it  took  them  so 
long  to  work  out  their  plans-where  IsabeUe  was  to  stay 
at  present,  how  the  matter  was  to  be  presented  to  Max. 

and  such  weighty  subjects-that  IsabeUe  was  late  toiehear. 
sal.  and  was  sharply  reprimanded. 

She  felt  this  to  be  very  unjust  as  her  Une  did  not  come 

for  a  long  time.    At  the  end  of  a  long,  tedious  day.  she 

went  home  to  dine  in  lonely  sUte  with  the  caretaker 
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"^^r^  ^^"'^.^'^  ^  immedUtely  tli««fier. 

W«Uy  managed  the  rituEtkmveiy  wen.   HemadeMax 

«e  the  futility  of  ^ting  their  duld;  he  a«uml  her 

HI  ^  ^T^  *^*  **^  "**^  ^0"ld  be  brief. 
He  looted  up  old  Mia- Watts,  and  engaged  her  to  J« 
«*»l>7«»  to  the  giri,   accompanying  her  to  aU    " 

he««I..  Thqr  were  to  Kve  in  a  mnte  of  rooma,  opeJS 
fo-themintheho„a^withthea«tate 

m!^^'^!!^?^'^***^^'-  She  remembered 
Mias  Wrtt.  with  ple«mre.  and  she  proved  an  m»oWec 

Uonable  compamon.    She  took  a  book  and  read  d^g 

retouwb.   She  aeemed  interested  in  LabeBe's  future 

The  career  TO  not  exciting  so  far.   The  first  real  event 

^~  the  day  Cartel  came  to  rehearsal.    Eveiybodywas 

Z!T^J^^"f'^^''  The  stupid.  mumblbTthiog 
ti^  cdled  ^e  play  suddenly  took  shape,  and  pZC«S 
bnllmncy.    It  mfuriated  Isabelle  that  her  only  cLnce 

^avagrant.  unimportant  line  here  and  there,  when  she 
to«w  Ae  could  pky  the  lead.  Mrs.  Horton.  with  a  dash 

«d  d«tmction  totally  huJdng  in  the  performance  of  the 
•ctress  who  was  to  play  it. 

She  told  Cartel  so.  on  one  of  the  infrequent  occasions 
when  she  saw  him  to  talk  to.   HeUugheA         "'=*'*^°* 

"The  nerve  of  you  kidsr  he  said.  "You  think  the  Lorf 
has  made  you  an  actress,  don't  you?  AH  you  need 
Yorkr^  **  *  ^*'»*^  P"*'  ^  o'de'  to  startle  New 

IsabeUe  tried  to  reply,  but  he  swept  on. 
'ThisisanArt;  yoti  want  to  desecrate  a  great,  impo^ 
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tantArt!  It  Ukw  long yeaw  of  prepamtion.  hard  labour, 
infimtc  patience,  aching  disappointment;  it  takes  brain, 
and  passion,  and  inteUigence  to  make  an  actor.  Now 
where  do  you  come  in?" 

**Wdl,  but  you  thought  this  summer ** 

**I  thought  you  were  a  clever  little  giri  doing  a  shaght- 
of-hand  performance,"  was  his  crushing  answer. 
"But " 

"Can  you  dance?  Can  you  fence?  Can  you  run?  Is 
your  body  as  mobile  and  lithe  as  an  annual's?  Do  you 
breathe  property?  Can  you  smg?  Is  your  voice  a  culti- 
vated instrument  with  an  octave  and  a  half  of  tones,  or 
have  you  five  tones  at  your  command?  Do  you  know  how 
to  fill  a  theatre  with  a  whisper?  Can  you  cany  your  body 
with  distinction?  Can  you  sit  and  rise  with  grace?  Is 
your  speech  perfect  ?"   He  hurled  the  questions  at  her 

"No,"  she  admitted. 

"Then  you  don't  know  the  a-b-c's  of  t»»is  art    When 
you  can  say  'yes'  to  aU  these  questions,  then  you  are  ready 
to  begin,  and  not  until  then.    Mind  you— to  beginr 
'     "But  everybody  on  the  stage  cannot  say  *jea*  to  all 
those  things." 

"No,  worse  luck!  Because  soft-hearted  fools  like  me 
permit  crude  little  girls  like  you  to  speak  a  line  without 
any  eicuse  for  so  domg.  We'U  have  no  great  acting  in 
Asnenca,  untU  we  shut  the  door  upon  every  boy  and  girl 
who  thinks  he  can  act,  by  the  grace  of  God." 

With  this  finale,  the  great  man  walked  away,  leaving 
Isabelle  feeling  ver.  young  and  very  flat.  But  she  rallied 
presently.    Of  course,  he  had  exaggerated  it.    It  might 
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be  Art  the  majority  of  people  had  to  go  that  lonir  hanJ 
"Jjd o  prepan^tion.  but alway. there  wLdbeZ^ t^ 

would  fcap  to  the  top  without  the  huWer.   InwZ^ 
~-rt  heart  ahe  blew  herself  to  be  of  that  fel*"^ 

din^^^K^.*^*  ~^'^  "^  *»»*  ^«y  Bi|*t,  after 
*nner,  with  Miss  Watts. 

''What  do  you  think  is  the  most  neoessaiy  thin,  for 
success.  Miss  Watts?"  -^^^HBy  uung  for 

"Work." 

;;But  in  something  like  the  stage,  I  mean." 

is  tl^  ^t*n't'!J^  ?*'"**  ^^*  ^*  ^  *™«  ~«e« 
IS  tbe  result  oi  hard  work  and  nothing  else  "  th*t  l-^„ 

peisisted,  biomidicaUy  enough.      ^  *^'    that  hwiy 
••Don't  you  think  it  is  ever  an  accident?" 
»rt^^,it'sthe  worst  accident  that  can  happen  toyou." 

''Because  then  you  have  to  live  up  to  something  you 
Wt  ea™i.  You  don't  know  what  to  do,  andSVc^ 
cases  you  slump  back  into  mediocrity."  °™">«rt 

•'But  there  must  be  some  people  who  don't  grind " 

Gemuses,  maybe;  but  they  usuaUy  do." 

Ho^do  you  suppose  geniuses  recognise  themselves?" 

iiiey  don  t,  m  most  cases." 

"But  if  yM  Wt  that  jr«  had  a  great  gift,  tlurt  you 

.Zj!'^^^^'  «»»  you  «.  ^ 

I«b^  decided  tbat  doubtle«  aU  g«uu«,  ™*  ,iu, 

tlmUel.  of  recognition  in  the*  about  tkm.   s^piCd 
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herlkithtoijBndff  In^piU^OM^^gi^yiif,^^ 

«P«»nf  oight,  when  ihe  apok*  her  lina^  few  M  tlwy  wwe, 
tl»  critics  would  «v  tiinpljr.  in  Uuge-type  hewUinei: 

CARIIL  HAS  WOOno  A  OINIUCi" 


,l\l 


I  [' 


CHAPTEB  TWENTT-TWO 

OCTOTHl  «»^  4,^  ^^,  ^ 
"gbt of tteptay coming «„„.   WdlySu^ 

M«  to  come  to  torn.  «rf  open  thTkowTft 
;^' J^  •"*™"  "«>  "-rfy  on  of  Ihd,  tteml.  ,^' 

•™^  «.  «jrth  i.  lum...    E«n  the  «.S«TvZ 
I.J^'.  IJ«^;  oomidebed  M«.  to  he,  ipo,^  ^~™ 

"Better  make  the  beat  c(  it.    jt.1,  .  u.  -. 
-i^^^UI^.Bth.^^1^^/^-*- 

_J«WIe  «v  «-l»  .  job  0*  a^»  c«m.««ed  he, 
t»»dd»t«t.a«,inch.rt„.TOwedi„hi.^^Z 


;:-i;] 
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The  other  members  of  the  compeny  paid  fcant  attentioa 
to  her,  ao  she  made  no  friends. 

It  was  aU  veiy  dull  end  mechanical.  The  play  started 
off  and  ground  itself  through  as  automatically  as  a 
machine.  Jenkins  ruled  like  the  boss  of  the  shop.  Theie 
was  no  room  f <»>  genius. 

Just  to  help  herself  endure  the  tedium  of  eternal  rehear- 
sal. IsabeUe  invented  an  absorbing  game.    She  rewrote 
the  play,  in  innumerable  ways,  with  the  ph-t  revolving 
around  Maiy  as  the  central  figure.    Maiy  was  now  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  Mrs.  Horton,  now  the  trusted  con- 
fidante  of  Mr.  Horton.    But  whichever  she  was.  she  was 
a  noble,  sublimated  creature— no  possible  reUtion  to 
Maiy,  the  automatic  servant.    She  had  long,  beautiful 
•peechw,  interesting  and  unusual  stage  business;  she  wore 
a  striking  maid's  costume,  designed  by  IsabeUe.    This 
Maiy  managed  to  keep  IsabeUe's  imagination  awake 
during  the  weaiy  weeks  in  which  the  other  Mary  walked  on 
and  off.  with  her  "Yes.  Mrs.  Horton."  and  her  "No 
Mr.  Horton." 

Suddenly  a  Sunday  Supplement  blossomed  out  with  a 
full-page  drawing  of  IsabeUe.  itnd  the  announcement  of 

her  coming  dttut  on  the  stage,  in  Sidney  Cartel's  new  pro- 
duction  to  open  on  such-and-such  a  date.  Thereafter 
eveiy  paper  in  town  bla.^  forth  the  news  of  this  event. 
There  were  fuU  columns  of  taUc  about  the  Biyces.  their 
money,  their  posiUon,  Mrs.  Biyce's  beauty.  Isabdle's 
eccentricities.  The  originaUty  and  daring  of  their  only 
chUd  were  dwelt  upon  at  great  length. 
The  peiformance  with  Cartel  at  the  mountain  inn  was 
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—'-HI  uw  uieatre,  or  ndiiui  in  th«  PavL-     ql 

<M»oiK  to  ten  which  WM  the  ,ni,ri_    nli^ 
fcowth.«p,rt.rt«ted.  Sh.h«J,dk.dtom*l    ]^ 
k»«r  who,  the  .rtirt  „^  tie  dtetch  JhT ^^ 

~»«n^  hi.  New  Yori.  „p«^.    Het.^"  ^ 
P«™»^^.  and  editor  p^^  J«;  ^  •«'  «  -W 

rr^  *"  -'-  '»«".^t  r  hJw  hts  ?si  r 

development  of  th*.  «♦!,—  n/r  , ..      "erseii  into  the 

hers,by aU^lt^^^f '^S^^^^  We  been 

were  one.    Once  or  twice  atU^  7         "^ '"*'«^"- 
twice  at  rehearsal,  aroused  by  her  cue 
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firom  some  wonderful  scene  where  Maiy  lield  the  spotUf^t, 
she  faltered  for  a  second  for  those  barren  lines  ol  the  real 
Mary. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you.  Mist  Bryce?  Keep 
your  mind  on  what  you're  doing/'  warned  Jenkins. 

She  smiled  at  him.  Poor  fool!  In  a  few  weeks  he 
would  be  bragging  that  he  stage-managed  her  first  appear- 
ance. She  could  afford  to  be  patient  with  his  bad  temper, 
now. 

Dress  rehearsal  was  called  and  became  a  fevered 
memory.  The  day  of  the  opening  Isabelle  spent  quietly 
at  home,  except  for  a  ride  in  the  Park.  She  was  to  rest, 
and  have  her  supper  in  her  sitting  room.  Wally  came  in, 
in  the  midst  of  her  repast,  and  fussed  about  her  room. 

"Aren't  you  nervous?"  he  inquired. 

"Oh,  no." 

"I  am.  I'm  so  nervous  I  could  scream!"  he  exploded. 
"I  hate  all  this  notoriety.  They  say  the  house  will  be 
packed." 

"We  always  like  a  full  house,"  she  said,  serendy* 

"Suppose  you  flunk  it!" 

"But  I  won't!"— promptly. 

He  looked  at  her  uncomprehendingly. 

"If  you  could  only  be  kept  in  a  cage,  in  the  cellar!'* 

She  laughed  gaily  at  that. 

"Poor  old  Wally!  Don't  fret.  You'U  be  very  proud 
of  me  some  day." 

Max  floated  in. 

"I  thought  I  heard  Uuc^ter." 

"You  did,"  IsabeUe  replied. 
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Are  you  oool  enough  to  laugh?" 

"^f^S^    Chrirtian«,  for  «,...■ 
Oh,  goodl" 

"When  do  joa  go  to  the  theatn?" 

^C™^^  WJIy.  .he  ought  to  «t.    F„  ^  ^ 
JJ^^vJfeUe.  keep  you,  he«.  .ad  doo-t  n«4.  .  ,00,  S 

"Mueh  obliged,"  «dd  I,d«|le.    "I  tiAe  ft  ™„  .„ 
""Iiing  me  luck."  «  you  Me 

W^  ki8«d  her  chedr,  «„,  u»3r  «nt  out. 

f„  JT"^  "^"^  ^«*^  "»  »ai  bo  !>«<"«  them 
■J^T^  them^lve.  to  my  bnp«rU^-  '"*^ 
Ilea  dK  gave  he«eB  up  to  dwun.  of  triumph  mitO 
rti«.tm«,ogo.  •n.e«w«e«it««atmrr«^ 
!^!l.^°r  ™«  1^  •nd  ^  were  b^^ 
Z^^  'T  OP"  -oo„.  „  d.e  Xto  W 
toBmgroom.   Smce  the  paper,  h«l  boomed  her  her  ■». 

«^«.dhtae  knot.  o^peopledi«n«sed  the  bighorns, 
cnties.  Uie  dances  of  .uoc«b  for  the  play.    It  -L  . 

^tel::^.  '«"°»  *°  •»-  y«t  wUt  the  publ^ 

"You  got  to  chuige  it,  meat    When  it',  fed  m.  ™ 
»«b.y.got.o^veit«;  wh«.itturu..^a^  " 

•""m.   -dthegenUemMiwhoplayedthebutlei^jMS 
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even  more  inconspicuous  than  Isabdle's.  Th^  all 
inquired  the  state  of  her  pulse,  and  marvelled  at  her 
calm. 

"She'll  be  a  hit,  or  she'll  be  rotten,"  was  the  butler 
gentleman's  comment. 

*'She  can't  do  much  in  that  maid's  part." 

**CaiCt  she?  Remember  the  time  they  tried  to  buiy 
Ethd  Banymore  in  a  maid's  part,  when  she  was  a  kid? 
Took  the  show  right  away  from  John  Drew!"  said  the 
authority. 

Finally  the  curtaih  was  up,  and  the  play  was  on.  Isar 
belle's  initial  appearance  was  late  in  the  first  act,  when 
Cartd  was  building  carefully  the  foundations  of  plot  for 
the  subsequent  superstructure.  Isabelle  entered  with  a 
visitor's  card  in  the  middle  of  an  important  speech  by 
Cartel.  She  had  one  line.  To  his  intense  fuiy,  at  sif^t 
of  her  the  house  burst  into  applause,  and  he  had  to  halt 
his  oration  until  she  disappeared. 

The  play  was  a  domestic  drama,  with  the  popular 
old-fashioned  man,  wed  to  the  popular-new-fashioned 
woman  who  wants  to  "live  her  life."  In  the  first  act, 
the  husband's  point  of  view  and  character  are  expounded 
and  contrasted  with  the  woman's. 

In  a  daring  second  act,  the  husband — on  the  casual 
invitation  of  an  acquaintance  to  come  along  to  a  supper 
party  in  a  certain  man's  rooms — ^finds  his  own  wife  acting 
as  hostess.  After  the  modem  manner  he  breaks  no  fur- 
niture, makes  no  scene;  but  in  tense  tones,  aside,  he 
demands  an  explanation  from  her.  She  promises  him  an 
interview  at  their  home,  the  following  day,  at  five.    He 
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"^"^  ***J"*'  ^  "*••    ^«  ^«^-    Events  follow 
rapKUy.    The  host  has  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  dies.    A 
muddle-headed  guest  summons  a  police  ambulance  instead 
of  a  hospital  one.    Police  arrive,  murder  is  suspected, 
eveiy  one  is  arrested.    There  is  a  strong  finale,  with  hints 
of  astounding  revelations  to  come-i-  act  three,  of  course. 
The  third  act  opens  with  a  very  tense  atmosphere. 
Horton  (Cartel),  the  husband— unaware  that  his  wife  is 
under  arrest,  suspected  of  murder-^mes  to  his  home, 
from  the  club,  where  he  has  spent  a  sleepless  night.    It 
IS  neariy  five  o'clock,  the  hour  of  the  interview.    Busmess 
of  excitement,  pacing,  looking  at  watch.    He  rings  for 
Mary,  who  alters. 
"Where  is  Mrs.  Horton,  Maiy?"  he  asks. 
"Mrs.  Horton  telephoned  she  would  be  here  at  five 
o'clock,  sir,"  answers  Mary,  who,  according  to  the  play- 
wright, then  goes  out.    But  Maiy  did  not  exit. 

"She  hasn't  been  home  aU  night,  sir,"  she  added  sud- 
denly, unexpectedly,  "and  it  may  be  that  she  is  in  some 
trouble." 

Cartel  turned  a  fierce  frown  upon  her. 

"That  wiU  do,  Mary."  he  said,  threateningly. 

Mary  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

"Oh.  Mr.  Horton.  don't  be  hard  on  her!  She  may  have 
been  misled  by  this  man;  but  at  heart  she  is  a  good 
woman— I  could  swear  it." 

Cartel  was  shaking  with  fury.  He  leaned  over  and 
grasped  the  prostrate  Mary  by  the  arm,  so  hard  that  he 
nearly  cracked  her  bones.  "Ouch!"  she  cried,  "you're 
hurting  me." 
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The  audience  slowly  grasped  the  fact  that  this  scene 
was  a  surprise  to  Cartel.  It  was  so  still  you  could  have 
heard  a  sigh.  Maiy  resisted  any  attempt  to  get  her  on 
her  feet,  and  this  side  of  carrying  her  ofiF  Cartd  was 
hdpless. 

"If  you'd  only  nwke  a  confidante  of  me,  Mr.  Horton, 
I  could  be  a  help  to  you  in  your  hour  of  need,'*  she  cried 
passionately. 

"Get  out!"  hissed  Cartel,  totto  voce. 

"It  looks  as  if  she  ,committed  that  murder,  but  I  have 
facts  to  prove  that  she  did  not." 

The  rest  of  the  act  was  devoted  to  breaking  the  news 
of  the  murdw  to  Horton.  In  one  fell  line  this  demon  had 
donolished  the  play.  The  audience  b^;an  to  titter, 
to  kiugh,  to  roar !  Cartel  dragged  Isabelle  to  the  door,  and 
literally  flung  her  forth.  But  at  the  expression  on  her 
face  the  audience  actually  shouted  wilji  delight,  they 
applauded  deafeningly. 

Cartel  acted  quickly.  He  went  up  stage,  turned  his 
back,  and  looked  out  of  a  prop,  window,  for  what  seemed 
a  lifetune,  till  the  hysterics  out  in  front  subsided.  Finally 
it  was  still  enou^  for  him  to  take  up  the  scene  again.  But 
at  the  dram?  'c  entrance  of  his  wife,  fresh  from  a  night 
in  jail,  th^  were  o£F  again.  Cartel  glared  at  them,  and  in 
a  shamefaced  sort  of  way,  they  subsided,  and  the  play 
creaked  on,  as  dead  as  last  year's  news. 

Maty  had  a  later  entrance,  which  Cartel  cut,  but  it 
necessitated  the  mention  of  her  name,  whereupon  the 
monster  mirth  was  loosed  again. 
Finally  the  curtain  descended  upon  the  tragedy.    Mrs. 
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Hbrton  w«nt  into  hysterics,  and  Mr.  Horton,  bathed  in 
sweat,  went  to  look  for  Isabelle. 

TJie  company  stood  about  in  frightened  groups,  but 
he  did  not  see  them.  He  threw  open  her  door  without 
BO  much  as  a  knock  upon  it,  and  he  shouted  so  you  could 
have  heard  him  in  Harlem. 

"You  litUe  beast!  You-you  hfU^t!  What  d'ye 
mean  by  spoiling  my  ac^us  like  that?" 

"Oh.  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Isabelle,  "I  didn't  mean  to 
do  It,  but  I  got  the  two  Marys  aU  mixed  up." 

♦».•' wv-'*  *^!f"y-y°"'^  *  °»«i  ^oman!  What  do  you 
thmk  this  will  mean  to  me?  It  means  faUun^-compIete 
failure!  I  never  could  get  through  the  scene  again.  It 
means  thousands  of  dollars,  that's  what  it  means.  Be- 
cause I  let  a  stage-struck  fool  like  you  speak  a  line!  Talk 
about  gratitude!  You  turn  and  ruin  me'" 
"But  I  didn't  know " 

"Don't  puU  that  baby  stuflP!"  he  shrieked.  ''You  did 
know.  You  tnfemforf  to  do  it  aU  the  time.  You're  so 
crazy  about  yourself,  that  you'd  murder  your  own  mother 
to  get  the  spothght!  Get  out  of  here!  Don't  you  ever 
let  me  see  your  face  again!  Don't  you  ever  step  in  this 
tiieatre,  you  dirty  spy!  Take  her  away!  Take  her  away!" 
lie  raved,  now  entirely  beside  himself. 

IsabeUe  for  once  was  dumb.  Poor,  terrified  Miss  Watts 
-cized  her  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  her  out  the  stage 
door,  and  down  the  alley. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 

ISABELLE  walked  Miss  Watt,  for  mile  Shewould 
iH>t  answer  questions,  nor  discuss  the  events  leading 
up  to  Cartel's  outburst.  ^^ 

"Of  course,  he  isn't  a  gentleman,"  was  her  onfy  mnark 
dunng  the  entire  walk.    Poor  Miss  Watts  w1»s  utterly 

^uiSI^kT?*'^^"^^"*"**^"-    SJ^wassitti^ 
qmetly  m  the  diessmg  room,  reading  the  Ailaniic  mJ^ 

under  the  unpression  that  the  play  was  going  S* 
whentheterrible  outbreak  of  Cartel  occured^e iS 
Ae  jja^  and  that  was  that  the  giri  was  suflFerinTso 
Ae  fetW  alone  and  trudged  along  beside  her.  as^  a. 

totE^e^W.^^-*^'-^^^ 

"I  won't  see  the  Wallys  to-night,"  she  said,  as  they 

^ed  the  house      "If  they're  home,  you  teUtlZ 
whatever  you  like."  ^^ 

T  J!!L*^  ^7T  "'^^  ''***  ^  ^^'  *»  Matthews  told  them. 
Isabdle  rushed  upstairs,  and  went  to  bed,  with  a  hrW 

oT2;ftir.'fK!Xr    An  hour  la^^"^^^;^ 
onjthe  hght  m  IsabeUe's  room,  and  evidenUy  spoke  to 

«rrii 


The  little  beast  is  asleep!"  she  said.    "Did 
hear  anything  equal  to  that?" 


you  ever 
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IsabeUe  heard  him  kiiidi-  tl.«i;»i.« 

"Iw  ernes.   ■OvaZiraJ^-^'^'^'^ 
it  «  I™i7d«,  Uved!!SStJ'!  r^J  "^  '«»« 

"dth.oneAeh.d™;:.:^^!,^^'*^^""/'^ 

member  when  it  was  th«t  A-  kT  '  "•""  ■«*  "^ 

She  viewed  O^^  t  ^  f""  ™"«  ^^■ 

iog!  It  w„  tembl^terriblel^/Ti^  "^  '"«*- 
"tmd.   There m»-„,I/^.\'"'''°^ "•""I under, 
u.    jnere  was  nothing  for  her  to  do,  but  dl. 

Rethought  back  to  Miother  time  wtelTefc!:,.    .^ 
to  die.  and  dear  Mr»  B™-     rv  ,"™ ™« "M wanted 

were  awake.  That  would  let  her  ZS  rt  ^j"^" 
interview  with  them  S^  !ri.k^J^  -f  *'"°"'*-*««i«' 
feu  mto  t«,uSeJS;p,t  t!n^  "^  "  "■"  "^-  -<» 

pr^orher'SLr'U-mo';:"-"^'"**-  -  -e 

.i.ou^:i.t;on;r.k":it^:;^,!- »--••-« 
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"Taken  aomething?" 

"Drug,  or  something.** 

"la  it  late?" 

"Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.** 

"Oh,  and  I  intended  to  get  away  eai^y  this  morning.** 

"Get  away  where?"  inquired  Wally. 

"Anywhere  out  of  sight" — desperately. 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed. 

"Look  here,  kid,  just  what  did  happen?'* 

"You'll  never  understand,  and  I'm  not  going  to  talk 
about  it,"  she  said,  sullenly. 

"You  needn'^  take  that  tone,"  said  her  mother,  sharply. 
"You've  made  an  utter  fool  of  yourself,  and  of  us,  too." 

"Now,  Max,  let  her  alone  to-day,"  Wally  protested. 

"It's  always  'I^et  her  do  it  her  own  way,'  with  you. 
You  backed  her  up  in  this  foolishness.  We've  had  all  the 
publicity  I  intend  to  have  through  Isabelle.  She  will 
go  back  to  school,  and  stay  in  retirement,  until  we  are 
ready  to  bring  her  out,"  said  Mrs.  Bryce,  firmly. 

"All  I  say  is  that  to-morrow  is  soon  enough  to  take  it 
up  with  her.  The  kid's  had  a  bad  fall,  and  she  needs  to 
get  together." 

"Yes,  she  has!  She  comes  home  and  goes  to  sleep  for 
sixteen  hours,  while  we  read  the  newspapers." 

"Newspapers?" 

"Column  after  column  of  what  you  did  to  Cartel's 
opening.  If  he  doesn't  sue  Wally  for  a  fat  sum,  I  miss  my 
guess." 

"What  did  they  say?" 

**You  can  read  them  for  yourself.    I  intend  that  you 
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'^  i^A^^  t"V"^  ^  ^  y**"  «>»«^t.  I'd  like 
to  see  It  done,"  Mrs.  Biyce  continued. 

Plenty  of  time  later,"  urged  Wally.  distresaed  at  hi. 

Isabelle  nodded. 
"Dismissed  you?" 
Again  she  inclined  her  head. 

**I  should  hope  so."  laughed  Max,  shortly.     "Paner 
^h.  has  gone  to  Atlantic  City  with  aTervous^! 

"And  the  phiy?"  IsabeUe  said. 
.oiS'thr^^^pT:;*/-^^-    ^-^ve  endeared 

wrA^Mt^rrrri:'-^  ^  ^  -"-<^ 

it.'^rs'^Jfrr'"*""^^'*^  The  girl  refused 
lU  but  she  begged  her  companion  to  bring  her  aU  the 
monung  papers.  »  «w  «u  me 

"Wait  unUl  to-morrow,  my  dear,"  Miss  Watts  begged, 
alarmed  at  the  change  in  her.  ^^^ 

"No.    I  want  to  get  it  over." 
So  the  papers  were  brought. 

w.f  lir^^^^  ^^'  "P  **"  P^«^«  «»d  seeing  that  she 
was jKKhly  comfortable  at  least.  Miss  Watts  withdrew! 
babeUe  began  at  the  beginning  and  read  every  word  abol 
that  unhappy  opening.  The  articles  were  written  ^r* 
jocjj^tyhardtobear.  Most  of  them  had  gr:^::*:^!: 
oi^e  re^  dramatic  review  columns  on  to  the  first 
page.      HiLABious  Opening  at  the  New  Yobk  Thea- 
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oow.     ThMc  were  some  of  the  captiona. 
r^f  developed  the  rtoiy  for  what  H  m  worth: 
^•.<L^ve^ofI«beUe.tthemn;  .fewp«^ 
about  her  tamify;    menUon  of  the  wonderful^^ 
provided  for  her;  .  description  of  the  brilliant  L^t 
SLtT'  r*L.f  f  ^'^^'  distinguiahed  guert.  iTS 
t^  plot  of  the  pUv.  up  to  the  awful  moment  when  Cartel'. 
T^r^L  t'^*  !"'  lines  and  began  to  improvise 
?? '^^2r'^'f^''"*°^^'^*«»^»"^«entfu,y. 
Tl^ey  adA.!  speduUtion  as  to  the  real  dim^  the  evZ 

^  wh«h  must  have  taken  place  back  on  the  stage  after 
the  droppmg  of  the  fimU  curtain.  Every  arUdemadeT^ 
hejr  Uie  uncontroUable  laughter  of  the  audience. 

I«beUe  agonized  over  each  one.  She  raged  at  the 
opinion  of  one  dramatic  critic  who  said  that  no  doubt 
Cartel  would  release  Miss  Biyce  on  the  morrew.  but 
that  a  dozen  managers  would  step  forward  to  capture  a 

Sfr^Tu^:"^  "^'^  '^"^"^^^^  -"^  -"^  • 

tl.f^  T",  '^M  *•  .^l'"^  ''"'^  *"  '^«*-  She  had  made 
t^whole  family  ridiculous.  She  wasn't  surprised  that 
^  J**^  her  for  It.    She  deserved  anything  from  them 

^Z'  u^^^  ""  ^.  '°'  ^^"'*^  ^"y^-  ««««»y  touching 
w  n"*^"*  "^'^  ^^'  ^^^'^^  ""*"  «^e  ^"s  reaUy  UL 
WaUy  hovered  about  her.  deeply  concerned,  but  not 
knowmg  how  to  comfort  her.    He  kept  Max  out  of  the 
room  as  much  as  he  could.    FinaUy  he  sent  for  a  doctor. 
Perfectly  unnecessary."  said  his  wife.     "She  isn't 
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l!?*- ^'*  °~^  • '***  ^^^  ^^^^^'^  "<»  >^  the  mkklle  «rf 

ovl^L.^li'f*^''*^^"-    She  i.  dl  Smken  «p 

overthi..   ItIiiiikweoughttotokeher.wiyr««,ewlie,eT 

You  CM  count  me  out.    I've  been  d«g»ed  home  to 

open  tbs  houae  for  her  convenience.    I'm  not  going  off 

The  doctor  had  a  talk  with  IsabeUe.  told  her  to  d««up. 
»ive  her  a  tome,  agreed  with  Wally  that  she  needed  a 
change,  and  went  on  hia  way. 

»&rtin  Christiansen  asked  Max  about  laabeOe  and 
was  mformed  that  she  had  the  sulks.  He  asked  permiarion 
to  aee  ^r.  and  he  was  the  first  visitor  admitted  to  her 
room.  He  was  ahocked  at  the  change  in  her.  Shewaathin. 
•ndhaggajrd.andold.  Her  <grea  hurt  him.  Shewaaait^ 
up.  m  a  b,g  chair,  wearing  a  bizarre  Chinese  coat.^ 
o«^  and  bh«k  and  gold.  She  looked  any  age.  an  exotic 
httfc  creature.   The  hand  ahe  offered  waa  thin  aa  a  bird'a 

"Fve  been  tiiinking  that  you  might  undeirtand."  ahe 
aaid  to  hnn,  before  he  could  speak. 

"Thank  you." 

He  drew  a  chair  beside  hers  and  waited. 

"You  didn't  think  I  forgot  my  lines,  did  you?" 

"It  wasn't  like  you." 

"I  didn't.  I  was  bored  at  rehearsals,  and  ao  I  made 
up  a  wonderful  Mary-part  for  myself,  a  nobk  character 
whom  every  one  trusted." 

Her  eyes  were  upon  his  face,  and  he  nod  .d  slowly. 
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hoping  that  hi*  uniuement  did  not  leak  throng  his 
expression. 

"Every  day,  all  those  hours,  I  used  to  be  this  made-up 
Mary,  and  just  toward  the  last  I  got  a  little  wobbly  as 
to  wbich  Mary  was  which,"  she  admitted. 

"NaturaUy." 

"I  knew  you  would  see  that.  Well,  the  night  of  the 
opei»ng  I  was  so  excited  that  I  mixed  them  all  up." 

She  said  this  with  such  tragic  emphasis  that  he  did  not 
even  want  to  laugh. 

"How  unfortunate!"  he  excUimed. 

"No,  it  wasn't  unfortunate,"  she  cried;  "it  was  stupid, 
stupid,  stupid!" 

"Yes,  it  was,  a  trifle,"  he  admitted. 

"  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  such  a  success.  I  just  knew 
I  could  act.  Cartel  said  it  would  take  me  years  of  hard 
work  even  to  begin  to  be  an  artist,  and  I  thought  I  could 
just  show  him." 

"I  think  you  may  be  said  to  have  shown  him!"  Chris- 
tiansen remarked. 

"Yes,  I  did.  I  showed  him  I  was  a  fooL  I  don't  wonder 
that  he  nearly  killed  me  for  it." 

"No  doubt  it  was  real  agony  for  a  man  as  highly  strung 
as  he  is.  For  months  he  had  been  building  a  fine  house, 
and  in  three  blows  you  sent  it  crumbling." 

"Oh,  don't!"  groaned  Isabelle. 

"I  didn't  come  to  reproach  you.  I  came  to  hdp.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  we  both  understand  that  you  have 
been  to  blame  in  this  affaw.  That  settled,  we'll  go  on  to 
the  nert  step." 
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''There  ini't  any  next  ttop.  Tve  disgraced  us  all." 
"Oh,  oome,  it  isn't  so  bad  as  that.  You  have  given 
a  great  many  people  a  good  laugh,  and  no  doubt  \hey 
•re  very  grateful  to  you  for  it.  Now,  do  you  want  to  go 
on  with  the  stage?— really  to  study  the  fine  art  of 
acUng?" 

"No!  no!  NOr 

"What  are  your  phuu?** 

"I  haven't  any." 

"  You  cannot  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  m  this  room,  my 
child."  ' 

"I'd  like  to." 

"There's  always  something  to  be  made  of  our  tragedies, 
Isabelle.^  The  first  thing  is  to  get  yourself  well  again. 
You're  -1'  eyes.  It  won't  do.  You  must  go  away  and  get 
together,  and  when  you  come  back  we  will  have  a  talk 
about  your  work.  I'm  sure  you  have  talent  of  some  sort, 
if  we  can  just  direct  it  properly." 

"Ill  never  believe  in  myself  again." 

He  laughed  and  patted  her  hand. 

"Europe  is  out  of  the  question.  How  about  Bermuda? 
Ever  been  there?" 

"No"— indifferently. 

"Just  the  place.  Ix)ts  doing.  Soldiers  recuperatmg. 
people  to  watch,  people  to  play  with.  Fine  place  for  you. 
I'll  suggest  it  to  your  parents." 

He  rose  and  took  her  two  small  hands. 

"You  promise  me  to  get  well,  and  to  come  back  your 
old  vivid  self?" 

"I'll  tiy.    You  are  a  comfort.    You  helped  that  other 
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ti^.  too,  when  the  guiDotine  neuiy  broke  TomMy  Page's 

He  threw  back  hia  head  and  laughed  ao  heartOy  «t  the 
memoiy,  that  she  laughed  too. 

"F^  always  been  rather  ridiculous,  haven't  I?"  she 
asked  him. 

"My  child,  that  is  an  elderiy  remark."  he  said,  and  he 
left  her-on  the  whole,  cheered. 

He  prompUy  made  his  suggestion  to  the  Brycea.  It 
was  dMcussed  pro  and  con  and  then  finaUy  it  was  decided 
to  dup  the  girl  off.  in  Miss  Watts's  care,  for  it  was  evident 
that  8he  was  liuUdng  herself  ill  with  the  humiliation  of 
ner  failure. 

S^  one  day  m  November  WaUy  saw  them  off. 
You  look  like  a  Brownie."  he  said,  as  he  kissed  IsabeUe 
^^ye.     'For  goodness' sake,  get  some  flesh  on  your 

"Don't  wony.  eld  thing."  she  answered.    "I'U  come 
back  fat,  and  chastened  in  spirit." 

He  grinned,  and  ran  for  the  gangway,  and  stood  waving 
and  snuhng  as  the  steamer  slipped  from  the  pier. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-roOB 

TIE  two  traveflera  settled  thenuelve.  md  took 
rtock  of  the  passengers  in  the  casual  w»  rf 

Watb.  „  .  ^ ''°'™  *"  *^' *"  "  *il»-    Miss 

forget  her  tooubles.  She  did  jost  the  oppo«te.  She 
lay  m  her  chair,  re«iing  or  contempUting  STi.-  ^ 
""Tdjed  the  dedc  in  abs«,t.nUnded  sSitu^.  l^W^ 
«.  tte  only  pe«on  she  spoke  to.  or  permitted  to  ,p«i 

But  her  odd  t«x,  her  unusual  clothes,  and  her  great 
*»««.r  n^ked  her  at  on«  in  the  .^es  of  th.  idll'X 
»t  on  decked  gossiped.    She  was  «»n  id«.tified  as  tS 

t^  ft^J"^  """^    Sp«nJation  and  mu^ 
interest  followed  her. 

wJtr^!?  f^""  r*  *^*  ^"'  *^  **»«  "«^t  «^  I«abeUe 
enough  to  assure  her  of  the  foUowing  facts:  he  was 
h^idsome  as  an  anny  with  banners";  he  wore  an  English 
officers  unrform;  and  he  was  very  pale.  She  dJded 
to  have  another  look  in  a  moment. 

She  settjed  herself  comforUbly-«ware  that  his  eyes 
were  upo- .  her--and  opened  her  book,  with  an  air  of  neat 
det«ann«.t    T.Iias  Watts  was  not  on  deck  aT^eC 
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ment.    It  was  some  time  befom  <hA  <>»f  .»  ^l      .. 

to  look  at  him  unobserved     S^       *f  ?  ^^^^  ***"« 
i.«;.     J    "^""^^^fved.    She  saw  that  he  had  crinkln 

^!^I,      r    r*-   H«  "'^y™  white,  but. « 

Of  related  power.  His  eyes  opened  unexpeetedly  anrf^ 
k«l  to  «,tun.  to  her  book  m  h«te.  HiT^rll^ 
bluea-dshe  thought  there  w«.,»,eh.thr  ^^ 

M^  Watts-s  arrival  iuterrupted  this  inte«h«Me.  if 
rt  was  an  mterchange.  But  in  .  few  nunute,  a^^ 
officer  capie  to  chat  with  the  invaUd 

"Hdlo  I^ro-,  old  man.  how  are  ye?"  he  mquinrf. 

_Ini  fairly  fit  toKlay.  thanks." 

"Glad  you  can  be  on  deck  " 

JRather.    I  thought  I'd  cn«Uc  in  that  hole  of  a  state- 

onl'^R  ""^  P^P^«  aboard  we  know.  Mrs.  Darlington,  for 
one.    Remember  her  in  I^ndon?"  K^on,  lor 

"Rather." 

"She's  dying  to  see  'dear  old  Lany.'  Sit  tieht  sh^'a 
on  her  way  now."  he  added,  in  a  loZvoil      '    '      "  ' 

woma^l"'""-"''  '^^"^'  '  ^'"'-    ^  ^^'  '^-d-me 

-ned  ou.     A  rathTfrian.^^^^^^^^^ 
accompanied  her.     They  stopped  beside  Lan^^/J^' 
and  she  exclaimed  enthusiastically: 

"How  are  you.  old  dear?    They  would  not  let  me  into 
your  stateroom,  or  I  should  have  been  holding  yorhand 
and  giving  Mrs.  Grmidy  a  treat  "  * 
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^^I-rbr"  got  to  his  feet  and  accomplished  a  gallant 

^ -^wf'Uy  good  of  ye/' he  said,  .ruling,  holding  her  hand 

"You  W  Monty  Haven,  don't  you?   Captain  Larry 
O  Leary.  Monty,  and  Major  O'DeU  "  ^ 

"^'^'  .^'"»'»8  »"  right.    It's  notlung." 
NoUiing?   Do  you  know  what  this  wonderful  creature 
M  under  fire  and  all.  Monty?"  she  denunded 

after  bet;'^'^?  ^""'"'  "^^^  '^  °"'  "ushes.    I'm 
fter  b«ng  Ir«h  and  «,«ep.ible  to  flatte,y."  he  cried. 

«^j?;;.^rw^^::^--— 
toh^.°;:?rL^::;-~--^-» 

It  B  good  to  hear  your  blarney  and  your  brogue. 

^ds^sight:;^;:'"  "^  ^-^  ""^'^ '» "»-  "-J 

J^^Tl^'  J""*  "^"^^  ■■"  »"»•  "-d  they  »«.nle«rf 
off.  with  the  other  two  men  in  their  wake. 

No.    I  don  t  hke  that  type.    She  struck  me  as  J„M  •• 

Captain  Larry  O'Leary  was  the  spoUed  and  ^ 

«i"h„goftheboat    TheUdeofhisglanta^ontJ^ 
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fire,  of  his  wounds,  of  his  decoration  for  valour,  was  passed 

from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  lost  nothing  in  the  retelling. 

The  men  liked  him  because  he  was  a  simple,  modest 
chap,  in  spite  of  it  all.  The  women  foUowed  him  around 
like  a  cloud  of  gnats.  He  jollied  them  all  from  old  Madam 
Van  Dyke,  who  was  seventy,  to  the  smallest  girl  child 
on  the  boat. 

He  looked  like  a  hero  out  of  a  f  aiiy  book.  He  had  a 
roUicking.  contagious  laugh,  and  a  courteous  heart 
toward  every  one.  At  ihe  ship  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  wounded  soldiers,  he  sang  the  songs  of  the  trenches, 
and  the  marching  songs  of  the  Irish  troops,  the  English 
and  the  French,  in  a  clear  baritone  voice.  There  is  no 
hope  of  disguising  the  fact  that  Larry  O'Leaiy  was  too 
good  to  be  true.  Like  the  star  in  the  melodrama,  he  was 
99  per  cent.  hero. 

His  only  rival  for  the  centre  of  the  stage  on  the  brief 
voyage  was  IsabeUe.  At  first  she  kept  to  herself,  because 
she  was  ill,  and  wanted  to  be  alone.  But  after  a  bit  she 
grasped  the  fact  that  her  aloofness  was  a  sensation,  and 
she  was  not  too  iU  to  enjoy  that.  Her  perambuUtions 
about  the  deck  were  watched  with  undiminished  interest. 
Everybody  knew  everybody  else.  There  were  dances,  and 
games  and  knitting  contests,  but  to  all  inviUtions  Isabelle 
replied  in  the  negative. 

"Why  don't  you  talk  to  some  of  these  people,  Isabelle? 
They  seem  very  pleasant,"  Miss  Watts  said. 
"Oh,"  sighed  the  girl,  "they  bore  me." 
Captain  O'Leary  had  made  several  attempts  to  get 
an  opening  to  speak  to  her  in  the  afternoon,  but  she  had 
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succesaftiDy  evaded  them.   Mrs.  Darlington  in  search  of 
the  bonny  Captain  spoke  to  her. 
"  Your  handsome  neighbour  isn't  on  deck?" 
"Isn't  he?"  said  IsabeUe.    "I  hadn't  noticed." 
Mrs.  Darlington  stared,  laughed,  retreated  and  the  stoiy 
went  the  rounds.    It  amused  O'Leaiy,  and  it  also  piqued 
him.     He  was  used  to  being  noticed  by  ladies  in  his 
vicinity.    He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  make  that 
girl  look  at  him.    He  intended  to  lay  siege  to  Miss  Watts, 
but  he  came  upon  Isabelle  unattended,  in  deep  contem- 
plation of  the  sea,  and  he  promptly  sat  down  beside  her. 
"I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Bryce,  but  are  you  Irish?"  he 
said  deliberately. 
She  turned  big,  enquiring  eyes  upon  him. 
"No.    Why?" 

"I  thought  nobody  could  be  as  sad  as  you  look  except 
an  Irishman." 

"I'm  not  Irish,"  she  said,  and  returned  her  gase  to  the 
sea. 

"I  am,"  he  exclaimed. 

No  answer. 

"We're  very  sensitive  to— to  rebuffs." 

"I  suppose  so.  You  were  shot  in  a  rebuff,  weren't 
you?"  she  said,  politely. 

His  laugh  rang  out  at  that. 

"Yes,  but  we're  not  so  sensitive  to  a  rebuff  from  guns 
as  we  are  to  a  rebuff  from  ladies." 

"No?" 

"Have  ye  taken  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  me,  Miss 
Bryce?"  he  begged. 
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*I  think  you're  veiy- -pleasant,"  admitted  Isabelle. 
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'Couldn't  ye  take  a  lesaon  from  me?" 
*You  think  I'm  unpleasant?" 

*I  think  your  heart  is  as  hard  as  the  rocks  in  Flodden 
Field,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Being  pleasant  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  your  heart." 
was  her  caim  reply. 

"Hasn't  it?   Ye  think  I  can  be  as  pleasant  as  I  am.  and 
still  have  a  hard,  black  heart?" 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"So  you  don't  IH:^  me?"  he  persisted. 

"Yes,  rather.   But  I'm  a  littie  tired  of  heroes  just  now. 
was  her  reply. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  qualify,"  he  said  curtly,  "but  as 
a  possible  nuisance  I'll  take  mesilf  oflF." 

He  rose.  He  stopped  behind  her  chair  and  leaned  over 
her  to  say: 

"That  rebuff,  ye  spoke  of,  in  France.  After  all,  it  was 
an  amateur  affair,  as  rebuffs  go." 

With  which  he  marched  off  down  the  deck,  his  head 
very  high  in  the  air.  Miss  Watts  sat  down  beside  IsabeUe 
with  a  quick  glance  at  her. 

"Weren't  you  talking  to  Captain  O'Leaiy?" 

"He  talked  to  me." 

"Isn't  he  charming?    All  the  women  are  so  excited 
about  him." 

"That's  what's  the  matter  with  him." 
"Is  he  conceited?" 
"Fearfully!"  quoth  IsabeUe. 

She  went  over  that  interview  dozens  of  times.   Of  course 
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he  would  never  look  at  her  again.    She  remembered  how 
Mrs.  Darhngton  purred   over   him-how  Ma^^am  Van 
Dyke  patted  him.    That  was  the  way  to  make  hun  like 
you.  but  she  had  scratched  and  spit  at  him.  like  an  angry 
kitten.     She  couldn't  imagine  why  she  had  acted  like 
that.    She  admired  him  immensely.    He  was  more  attrac 
tive  than  Jerry  Paxton  or  Sidney  Cartel  or  any  man  she 
had  ever  loved  and  yet-she  had  deliberately  made  him 
hate  her.    Well,  anyhow,  she  liked  the  idea  of  her  heart 
bemg  as  hard  as  the  rocks  in  Flodden  Field.    It  had  an 
important  sound.    He  could  never  say  that  to  the  gushing 
Mrs.  Darhngton.  or  any  of  the  other  women  who  ran 
arornd  after  him. 

So  she  closed  the  chapter  of  their  acquainUnce  on  the 
boat,  but  she  worked  out  a  scene  or  two  at  Bermuda,  in- 
cluding an  aeroplane  flight  in  which  he  and  she  were  lost 
m  the  clouds.  On  the  whole  she  preferred  the  things 
she  made  up  to  the  things  that  happened. 

As  they  neared  the  Islands  the  weather  grew  warmer. 
White  clothes  appeared  on  deck.  Captain  O'Leary 
appeared  in  an  undress  uniform  that  caused  a  flutter  in 
fenumne  hearts.  The  night  of  the  day  of  her  encounter 
with  her  hero  was  stuffy  and  very  hot. 

feabelle  was  restless  and  wakeful.  She  tossed  and  turned 
and  tried  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  the  Irishman,  but  it 
was  no  use.  She  leaned  out  of  her  upper  berth  to  gaze 
down  upon  the  sleeping  features  of  Miss  Watts 

"How  wonderful  to  be  so  old  that  you  don't  care 
about  handsome  Irishmen!"  mused  Isabelle. 
A  few  minutes  later  she  decided  that,  unless  she  had 
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some  air,  she  would  perish.  She  made  a  most  cai«ful 
descent  from  her  perch,  without  waking  her  companion. 
She  opened  the  door  cautiously,  and  put  her  head  out. 
It  was  a  trifle  cooler  in  the  passageway.  Her  watch 
reported  three  o'clock.  There  would  be  no  one  awake  at 
that  hour. 

She  put  on  her  slippers,  and  the  tight  little  orange-and- 
black  Chinese  cloak.  She  left  the  door  open,  and  went 
into  the  corridor.  She  walked  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
tiying  to  believe  that  she  was  cooler.  It  was  rather 
spooky!  Several  stateroom  doors  stood  open,  and  the 
sound  of  sleepers — ^breathing  evenly,  or  snoring — came 
to  her  as  she  passed. 

Finally  she  turned  in  at  her  own  door,  slipped  off  the 
Chinese  coat,  and  laid  it  across  the  chair.   She  moved  veiy 
quietly  not  to  disturb  Miss  Watts.     She  put  her  foot 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lower  berth  to  mount,  when 
the  boat  rolled  and  threw  her  off  her  balance.    To  save 
herself  from  falling,  she  put  out  her  hand;  it  descend- 
ed upon  the  upturned  face — ^it  should  have  been  the  face 
of  Miss  Watts,  but  it  was  not.    Her  hand  fell  upon  a 
moustache!   With  one  bound  Isabelle  was  out  of  the  door, 
into  the  passageway,  and  into  the  next  open  door. 
"Miss  Watts !"  she  gasped. 
"Yes,  what  is  it?"— sleepily. 
"Oh,  nothing.    I  went  out  to  get  a  breath  of  air.    I  left 

the  door  open,  but  I  wasn't  just  sure " 

She  was  climbing  up  into  her  berth  during  this  ei^lana- 
tion.  Suddenly  a  hideous  thought  caused  her  to  collapse 
on  the  edge  of  her  bed — she  had  left  her  Chinese  coat 
behind! 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 

TIE  day  after  the  loss  of  her  Chinese  coat  was 
the  last  day  at  sea.  They  were  to  land  sometime 
in  the  morning.  When  she  woke  from  her 
troubled  dreams,  Isabelle's  thought  was  that  she  would 
stay  in  her  stateroom  untU  it  was  time  to  disembark. 
She  could  not  decide  whether  to  teU  Miss  Watts  the  story 
of  her  mistake  and  ask  her  advice,  or  whether  it  was 
sufficiently  disgraceful  to  be  kept  a  secret. 

She  reviewed  it  for  the  thousandth  time,— the  open 
doors,  all  alike,  the  entrance  into  the  wrong  one,  her  lei- 
surely disposal  of  her  coat,  and  then  her  hand  pUnted 
firmly  in  the  middle  of  that  strange  face— that  mousta-hed 
face!    Could  he  have  seen  her  and  recognized  her  in  the 
moment  she  stood  before  him?    It  was  dark  in  the  room, 
except  for  a  dim  light  from  the  corridor.    Was  there  any- 
thing about  the  coat  which  could  identify  her?    Should 
she  give  the  stewardess  twenty-five  doUars  and  teU  her 
to  get  it,  and  answer  no  questions?    But  how  would  she 
expUun  its  being  in  that  room?    It  was  simple  enough 
to  her,  how  it  got  there,  but  you  never  could  tell  how 
other  people  would  take  a  thing.    She  decided  to  let  the 
coat  remain,  and  tell  no  one  of  the  incident. 

But  granted  that  there  was  no  way  for  the  man  to 
identify  her,  why  need  she  hide?   It  was  a  beautiful  warm 
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day  Mid  the  cabm  was  ttvtty.    No»  ahe  would  go  forth 
and  count  the  number  ol  men  aboard  who  wore  mous- 
taches. 
He  wore  one/// 

It  flashed  into  her  mind  in  italics!  Captain  Lany 
O'Leaiy  wore  one!  Suppose  ...  I  She  blushed  at  the 
thought,  and  began  hurriedly  to  dress.  Miss  Watts  had 
already  gone  forth  for  a  promenade  before  breakfast 
Arrayed  in  one  of  her  white  linen  suits  and  a  close  boyish 
white  hat.  Isabelle  fared  forth  to  join  her  companion. 
But  half  way  down  the  deck,  she  hesitated,  for  her  com- 
panion was  already  companioned.  None  other  than  the 
gallant  Captain  O'Leaiy  strode  the  deck  by  her  side. 
Before  Isabelle  could  flee,  they  turned  suddenly  s^d  saw 
her.  Th^  came  toward  her.  Two  feet  from  where  she 
stood,  the  Captain  halted,  bowed,  said  audibly: 

"Thus  far,  and  no  farther.  Miss  Watts.  Here  lies  the 
safety  line."  He  indicated  an  imaginary  line  with  an 
immaculate  boot. 

Miss  Watts  looked  her  surprise. 

"You  know  Captain  O'Leaiy,  Isabelle?  Surely  I  saw 
you  talking.    Miss  Biyce,  Captain  O'Leaiy." 

He  bowed  gravely. 

"Miss  Bryce,"  he  said,  formally. 

"Captain  O'Leaiy,"  she  replied,  looking  intently  at  his 
moustache. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  face  slowly  with  inquiiy 
in  his  eyes. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,'*  mumbled  Isabelle,  blushmg. 

"I  know.    I  remind  ye  of  somebody.   I  always  remind 
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"Wttkmofbrogur^^    «»  •««<«.  with  lui  pleuMit 
J^  «i«d  upon  the  opporturity. 
rou  do,  Mther.    lan't  he  like  hmtMv  K«|i^  ♦!. 
<««^  boy  .t  The  Beeches.  mTw^S^.^^' ^ 

abrupt^.  **  •^^  changing  the  robject 

I»abeUe  ghmced  at  him  quickly 

"I  didn't  find  it  ao,"  she ttdd* -Con„-«    *    u     ,. 
Miss  Watts?"  «»•"<».      Conung  to  breakfast, 

^Yes.    Walkroundthedeckwithu.once.asanappe. 
"No,  thanks.    Fm  famished." 
"Miss  Biyce  would  rather  devour  «n  T  •  i. 
•ppeti«r  before  breakfast     T^fifo,  ^T"  "  "^ 
Wood  of  an  Irishman'."         *^~' «' '<>' '««».  I  «meU  the 

"I'd  prefer  an  EngUshman.  or  a  German!"  retorted  T^ 

She  pondered  his  remark  about  ♦!.•  .*  «     ^' 
fluttering  heart.    iT^  W^t  ?f ^  "^^ '^"^  » 
ae  watched  men  with  «J^   t.  ^*  """P"*  ^^^ 

to  their  conv^tioT^Srf  "•  '"l!""'  *^  ^ 
K»h  officers  i^  witT^  IT,  !•  *^  "^  ^- 
ment  of  the  wTlip  iv^,"^'*""  ^*«  -dom- 
Englishfashio^^^!:^- J^^^^  '«»-!«« 

^  diminutive  twisted  .ifron  t^^^^  r  iT 
-no  use  t^  to  identify  ^^thema^^/^el^:! 
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ta^.  She  Uttened  for  convenation  vergbg  upon  tlie 
Fkr  East— iiicklentally  Chinese  embroiderie»--but  in 
vain. 

She  watched  her  chance  when  no  one  was  about,  to  con- 
sult the  ship  reffstae  to  see  what  men  were  in  that  cwridor. 
She  discovered  five  En^^ish  offiows  were  in  that  tier. 
In  short  they  arrived,  and  disembarked  without  Isabelle 
finding  a  single  clue  to  the  gentleman  who  had  her  trea- 
sured coat. 

Captain  O'Leaiy  was  civil  about  thdr  baggage,  and 
getting  them  a  vehicle  to  go  to  the  hotel. 

"Are  ye  sure  that  ye  have  eveiything  that  belongs 
to  ye?"  he  inquired,  his  ^es  on  Isabelle. 

What  did  he  mean?  Did  he  mean  aiything  except 
what  he  said? 

"Yes,  thanks,"  replied  Miss  Watts.  "So  gkd  you 
are  staying  at  our  hotel.  We'll  see  you  later,"  she  added, 
and  th^  rode  off,  leaving  him  smiling  after  them,  bare- 
headed in  the  sunlight. 

"Most  charming  man  I  ever  met!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Watts. 
"Umm-m,"  said  Isabelle. 

It  was  like  a  miracle  to  step  out  on  to  the  terrace  of  the 
hotel,  after  dinner  that  night.  To  have  left  New  York  on 
a  cold,  raw  fall  day,  and  in  two  days  to  find  oneself  in 
this  warm,  odorous  night  air.  The  band  played,  and 
white-clad  figures  walked,  danced,  sat  in  groups  over 
coffee.    Eveiywhere  relaxed,  happy,  lau^iing  people. 

It  was  not  the  season  on  the  island  but  so  many  Rngljirh 
officers  came  to  recuperate  here,  so  many  Americans,  shut 
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out  of  Europe,  came  down  from  N«»  v«j,  # 
•a.tli.titw*iunu«Mjty^    •^^"^'"•'^>^«' 
Mm.  Darlington  and  Captain  0'L«»^  -»-.  j      . 

"I  tried  to  meet  Miss  Brve*i  nn  *i.^  l    .    ^ 

feel  very  young  and  crude.  -»  «»«ng  uaDeUe 

I»abeUe  frowned  and  made  no  denial.  «,  Canbdn 
0T>«7  remarked:  ^^^         l^aptam 

;;Do  you  disdain  the  dance.  Miss  Bryce?" 
"Would  you  honour  me?** 
^^feabeUe  glanced  at  Miss  Watts,  who  looked  uncomforti. 

"IsabeUe  is  not  out  yet    Her  mother  wishes  her  t«  K. 
inconspicuous  here."  she  began  her  to  be 

,r^^^^^-  inconspicuous,'*  Uughed  Mr.  Da. 

JwbeUe  decided  that  she  hated  herf 
But  it*s  different  out  here— it'«  ««f  -  u  n 

y«,Ui.t.tnie.   Oh,  I  think  it  wouM  be  dl  rigbV 
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agraed  Min  Watts,  muiUe  to  deoy  him  the  moon*  if  he 
aiked  f  or  it.  { 

'*The  next  then.  Miss  Biyoe?*' 

'*Thankyou,"shes«d. 

He  went  sway  with  his  partner,  who  was  deddedljr 
b<»ed  with  the  conversation. 

"Sur^  Uttle  thing,"  she  remarked,  audibly. 

"She  is  oertainiy  a  beautiful  woman,"  Miss  Watts 
remarked,  looking  after  them. 

"Beautiful?  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like  a  vamp." 

"A  what?"        , 

"Vampire;  you  see  them  in  movies.*' 

"IsabdJel"  protested  the  older  woman. 

Th^  strolled  about,  drank  in  the  rich  tropical  perfume 
of  the  night,  and  looked  off  to  where  the  sea  lay— huge, 
ms^sterious,  and  musicaK-lipping  the  beach.  There  was 
a  moon  and  the  stars  hung  low  and  ydk>w  in  a  deep  Uue 
velvet  sky. 

The  band  swung  into  a  waltz,  and  the  dancers  b^an 
to  revolve.  babeUe's  heart  beat  an  extra  Up  or  two. 
She  saw  Captain  O'Leaiy's  closely  cropped  head  in  the 
distance.  He  caught  sight  of  her,  and  hurried  toward 
them  with  that  swinging,  marching  gait  <rf  his.  He  bowed 
and  offered  his  arm.  Isabelle  took  it  in  silence  and  th^ 
went  to  the  H^m»ing  floor. 

She  looked  like  a  little  girl  in  her  straight  white  gown, 
and  the  top  of  her  head  came  well  below  his  shoulder. 
They  glided  off  without  a  word.  The  Captain  was  an 
accomplished  dancer,  aUb  he  danced  because  he  loved  it. 
In  the  same  way  it  was  speech  to  Isabelle;  it  expressed 
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her,  it  WM  «  natanl  gift  They  wen  like  one  person, 
moved  by  one  wiU.  Encore  followed  encore.  Only  once 
WM  a  word  ezdumged  between  them;  and  then,  aa  they 
waited  for  the  music  to  begm  again,  she  lifted  shining 
eyes  to  his,  and  he  leaned  toward  her  quickly: 

**  Ye  little  moonbeam!"  he  said,  softty. 

Then  th«gr  went  on  again.  Time  and  space  woe  not, 
for  IsabeUe.  She  was  a  part  of  elemental  Natuic-a 
PMt  of  sea  and  sky  and  deep  bosomed  tropical  night. 
Even  as  Lany  O'Leaiy  had  said,  she  was  a  child  of  the 
laqy  moon,  a  beam  of  her  silver  light. 

When,  finally,  it  was  over,  they  found  Miss  Watts  wait, 
ing  for  them,  a  few  steps  away. 

"Here  I  am,"  she  said,  in  her  usual  voice,  as  if  the  whole 
worW  had  not  changed  its  face.  "You  had  a  nice  lonff 
dance,  didn't  you?" 

"Wonderful!"  said  the  Irishman,  in  a  voice  that  thriUed. 
"Now  we're  gettmg  acquainted."  he  added,   bending 

down  to  Isabelle.    "I  thank  you.  Miss  Moonbeam."  he 
whispered. 

I«abeUe  smfled  at  him.  She  had  not  said  one  word 
Mnoe  he  led  her  forth.  She  felt  a  little  di«^  with  eveiy- 
thing.  Speech  was  unnecessaiy.  He  left  them.  then, 
and  Miss  Watts  smiled  at  her. 

•*Did  you  enjoy  it.  Isabelle?"  she  asked  pleasantly. 

"Nor  flashed  the  giri.  unexpectedly.    "I  am  going 

reJb^*****""^*^   We  will  enjcqr  our  sleep  to-night  in  a 
But  Isabelle  was  not  thinking  of  sleepl 
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THE  next  morniiig  floated  in  upon  IsabeUe's 
senses,  warm  and  fragrant.  She  felt  that  this 
was  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  days  of  her 
life.  She  loved  and  she  was  loved  at  last!  It  never 
entered  her  head  that  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  Captain 
OXeaiy's  feelings  for  her.  He  had  called  her,  tenderly, 
"little  mocmbeam,"  and  in  one  long  rapturous  dance  it 
had  come  to  than  that  the  meaning  of  life  was  love. 

She  dressed  in  a  daze  of  happiness,  in  the  knowledge  that 
presently  she  was  to  see  him  again.  How  would  they 
meet?  Where?  What  would  the  odious  Darlington 
woman  say  when  she  knew  that  "the  surly  little  thing" 
had  captured  her  captain? 

She  took  great  pains  with  her  toilet,  stared  at  herself 
k>ng  m  the  glass.  She  wished  she  were  beautiful,  like 
Mrs.  Darlington,  or  Max.  He  deserved  the  most  radiant 
creature  in  the  world!  How  could  he  care  for  a  plain 
mite  like  herself  ?   I>u2he? 

In  a  sudden  collapse  mto  deep  depression  she  sought 
Miss  Watts  and  hurried  her  downstairs.  No  signs  of  him 
in  the  breakfast  room.  Later  she  led  Miss  Watts  up  and 
down  every  veranda,  but  a  complete  survey  of  the  grounds 
brought  no  results. 

"We  ought  not  to  exercise  so  violently  right  after 
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b^^U.Uk.    Ut  ».  dt  dow.  i„  the  d«fc  fo,  . 

|u«  now,  md  tlwe  «ib  gave  •  vfcw  of  every  one -ko 
"ame  out  of  the  hotel.  »™yoiiewlio 

Oh-I  don't  know"-4,d»erently. 

^' Wt  ^  laheUe  B^ror  she  a.ked. 

Why,  Agam  PoUockl"  excUimed  IsabeUe 

Litoduction,  „d  expl^Uon,  foUowBl.'    The  giris 

h«l  h.o™  e«b  other  .t  HOI  Top  School.    Agn«™ 
^^faong  fc„„  „  .^<„^^  operation.^  Z 

^  »»tber  .nd  he,  brother,  who  greeted  Xs^:;: 

•  beautiful  Mond  person,  dightly  older  Uum  tk     irb 
Yo^  we,,  the  terror  at  HOI  Top,  weren't  you?" 

Djdl?    c«d  I«bdle,  bludn„g  furfom^  ^  ,^  ^^ 
They  aU  Mt  down  together,  in  the  aimleM  way  of  hnl, 
djy  n^ke,^  but  I«.beUe-,  eye,  we,.  evTrL'^' 

Wkrewa-tieman?  Did  he  Ue  abed  all  morning?  ^ 
nichamomingl  ""ouigr  Ana 

"l-beUe,  let-,  go  for  a  walk  down  the  bead,     r«, 
•iKh  heap,  to  tell  you  about  HiU  Top." 
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"Good  idea,"  nid  Percy,  prompt^. 
"Not  you.   Just  Isabelle  and  me.   We  wint  to  tdk." 
-I— think  I  won't  tlu»  moniing.    I— I'd  iilher  not." 

b^gan  iMbelle. 

Then  she  stopped  abort.  He,  the  Son  of  the  Moniing, 
was  coming  forth.  She  scarceiy  noticed  that  Blrs.  Dar- 
lington was  with  him.  Her  face  was  suddenly  so  ladiant 
that  the  others  turned  to  look.  He  saw  them.  Now  he 
would  come  to  her-show  them  how  it  was  between  them! 

But  he  did  no  such  thing.  He  bowed,  a  trifle  absenOy. 
and  passed  withm  a  few  feet  of  them— near  enough  for 
them  to  hear  him  say: 

"Pauk,  ever  young  and  ever  fairr* 

They  also  saw  the  ravishing  look  she  threw  him. 

"What  a  handsome  man!'*  ezcUimed  Agnes. 

^Lady-killer.  I  bet  you."  jeered  Percy. 

"Come  on.  Agnes,  let's  go  for  that  walk  on  the  beach  " 
cried  IsabeUe.  ^^' 

She  started  off  ahnost  before  any  one  understood  her 
purpose. 

"Hi  there!  are  you  trailing  me  behind?"  called  Percy 

"No,"  said  IsabeUe.  shortly. 

Agnes  hurried  after  her,  and  when  they  had  tramped 
the  beach  for  a  while,  they  sat  down  in  the  sand.  Agnes 
remembered  that  IsabeUe  was  "queer."  but  there  was 
something  passionate  about  the  way  she  threw  herself 
into  their  reminiscences,  that  struck  her  as  unnecessary. 
Thqr  spoke  of  Mrs.  Benjamin,  with  tears  on  Agnes's 
part.  She  told  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  pitifid  efforts  to  go  on 
with  the  school.    He  had  been  forced  to  give  up  the 
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•tn«fc,  and  Agnes  lunented  the  neoeoHy  ol  gwng  to 
•  new  achool  when  she  returned  to  New  York. 

Now  tell  me  .bout  you,"  die  denuuided.    «Wlv  are 
you  out  of  school?"  ^ 

^i!^  "?  went  on  the  sti^e  for  a  while." 

the  b^'  ^'^^  ^'^'*'"  ^"^  **"  '"'^^  ^^^'^  to 

"But  I  didn't  like  it;  it  nude  me  sick.  So  I,  too 
came  down  here  to  get  well." 

She  evaded  questions  on  the  subject  of  her  sta« 
«««.  and  after  some  desultoiy  talk  th^  went  backto 

thehotd.   People  were  strolling  to  the  beach  for  the  bath- 
mg  hour. 

••Ut's  find  Percy  and  go  in,"  said  Agnes. 

IsabeU^  having  agreed  to  meet  them  on  beach, 
hj^d  off  to  change.  Miss  Watts  went  down  to  thT^ 
^  her;  she  did  not  wait  for  Agnes  and  Percy.    She 

f^^^^'*^*?^""^-    There  was  one  aiundred 
fort  from  shore,  and  one  farther  out,  for  expert  swimmers. 

T^T'T^  *^f  '^""•^  ^^*"  «^«  »»«^«  •ware 

"What  do  ye  mean  by  swimmin*  off  alone  like  this?" 
denumded  a  weU-known  voice.  She  made  no  answer, 
but  dje  did  not  increase  her  speed.    He  came  up  beside 

IZt^      ""^  '^^^  '°^'  "^''^  "*^»*  »*^  ^e 

liabene  roUed  on  her  back  and  smUed  faintly  at  the  sky. 
ife  ought  to  be  spanked,  ye  litUe  devil." 
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"Some  people  are  good  at  caOiog  names,**  the  remarked 
totheaky. 

"I'm  tellin*  ye  it*8  dangeroiu  fo:  you  to  start  off  for 

that  far  raft  alone." 
"Well.  I*m  asking  you  what  business  it  is  of  yoursr 
"Do  ye  want  me  to  stand  by  and  see  ye  diown  yer- 

self?** 

"It's  my  privilege  to  drown  myself  if  I  like,'*  she 
replied,  as  she  struck  off  for  the  raft  again.  Th^  swam 
to  it  in  silence,  and  she  pulled  her  slim  satm  body,  like  a 
shining  eel,  up  onto  the  platform.   He  foUowed. 

"You're  a  very  disturbin'  young  person!"  he  said, 
stenily. 

She  lifted  her  eyebrows  at  him,  with  a  baby  stare. 
He  looked  away  with  a  frown. 

"Where  is  'Paula!  ever  young  and  ever  fair'?"  she 
inquired.    "Is  she  displaying  herself  on  the  beach?" 

He  grinned. 

"Not  she.  Paula  is  a  very  clever  woman— she  knows 
her  own  limitations,**  he  replied.  "HeUo!  here  comes 
somebody.'* 

It  proved  to  be  Major  O'Dell.  the  man  who  had  looked 
after  Larry  on  shipboard.  He  glared  at  them  and  climbed 
aboard  the  raft. 

"Lany,  ye  fool,  what  do  ye  mean  by  takin*  such  a  swim 
as  this  on  yer  first  day?"  he  demanded,  hotly. 

"I  came  to  rescue  this  young  mermaid,"  he  answered. 

"It's  damfoolishness— that's  what  it  is.  I  beg  yer 
pardon.  Miss — Miss ** 

"Biyce"  from  Lany. 
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**Tlu.  man  is  here  convafesdng,  and  it  is  folly  for  liim 
to  ovwoert  himself  in  any  such  manner."  he  scolded 
her. 

"I  didn't  mvite  him  to  come."  said  she.  "He  foiced 
his  soaety  on  me.    Now  that  you're  here  to  tow  him  m. 

ra  leave  hun  to  you."  she  added;  and  with  that  she  dived 
off. 

•*Wait  a  mmutc.  Major  O'DeU  wants  to  rest."  cried 
the  Captain. 

"Let  hhn.  Let  him  rest  a  month,"  came  back  the 
answer,  as  the  shining  head  turned  toward  the  distant 
shore. 

"I've  got  to  go  after  her.  O'DeU.  It  isn't  safe."  protest- 
ed Larry. 

'Who  appointed  you  her  nurse?" 
'Damn  it!  man.  the  chUd  might  drown." 

He  went  overboard  and  started  after  IsabeUe.  O'Ddl, 
with  a  far-from-pretty  word,  followed.  In  some  such 
procession  thqr  finaUy  arrived  at  the  beach.  IsabeUe 
stepped  forth,  shook  her  slim  bUick  self,  ran  up  the  beach 
and  back  like  a  colt,  and  joined  Miss  Watts,  sedate  as  a 
debutante.   Captain  O'Leaiy  approached  them. 

"Miss  Watts."  said  he.  "it  is  none  of  my  affair,  of  course, 
but  If  you  have  any  authority  over  this  young  woman, 
you  will  forbid  her  to  swim  alone  to  the  farther  raft." 

L»beUe  grinned  at  him,  but  he  frowned  and  walked 
away  without  another  word. 

IsabeUe  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  near  the  hotel  that 
she  mi^t  be  at  hand  if  he  came  out.  but  there  were  no 
signs  of  him.    Peitgr  PoUock  had  introduced  two  boys 
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who  uxyed  the  gub  on  all  wrU  of  expeditions,  but  iMbdk 
WMadunant.  She  oould  not  bother  with  boyi  if  there 
WM  any  chance  of  another  encounter. 

Major  O'Dell  came  out  on  the  terrace^  saw  her,  and 
strolled  over. 

"May  I  speak  to  you.  Miss  Bryce?" 

She  joined  him  and  they  walked  over  to  a  seat  by  a 
waU. 

"I  wish  to  apologise  for  being  so  short-tempoed  this 
morning,"  he  began. 

**  Yes,  you  were,"  she  replied. 

"Captain  (yLeary  has  been  m  bed  since  that  junket 
you  took  him  on  this  morning.'* 

••I  didn't  take  him,"  said  she,  "he  came." 

"He  is  in  no  condition  to  endure  such  a  strain.  I  ask 
you  not  to  let  him  do  such  a  thing  again." 

"Fm  not  his  mother,"  she  burst  out  "He  is  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself  and  I  do  not  intend  to  act 
as  his  trained  nurse." 

She  looked— and  sounded— so  young  that  Major  O'Dell 
langhfid, 

"Allright.  rnteilhim.  You  weie  on  our  boat,  weren't 
you?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  travel  much,  Biiss  Biyce?" 

"Oh,  not  much.    Why?" 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  the  I^  East?" 

She  i^anced  at  him  quickly.    He  was  twisting  the 

ends  of  his  little  moustadie  and  gacing  off  to  sea.    &•• 


vensl  was  this  the  man?   She  had  ahnost  forgotten  the 
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^^^^"^  ^  ^  emotioM  which  had  iwepther  dnoe 

-The  P^^EMtr  Ae  managed  to  nr^^t  with  a  «m- 

I^Yes,  the  Phflippines.  Japan,  or  China." 
No,  I've  never  been  thoe." 

Jm"^  YouahouWgo.  PuU  of  treasures,  jeweb.  em- 
toMderies,  brocades-^  the  things  that  women  like''- 
he  wntmued.  looking  directly  at  her. 

"So?"  queried  Isabelle.  obviously  bored. 

rm  to  look  dsewhere  for  a  nurse  for  Captain  O'Lea^rr 
WV  dont  you  tiy  M«.  Darlmgton?"  she  inquired. 
Then  with  a  nod,  she  went  back  to  her  pkymatesT^ 

An  hour  or  so  Uter  a  group  of  people,  Mrs.  Darlington 
^ong  them,  took  a  near-by  table  for  tea.  Major  ODdl 
«nd  Captami  O'Uaiy.  the  ktter  looking  vL  wmI 
««nc  .o«*  «d  ioined  them.  Ih<gr  did  not  I^  in  W 
direcUon  untd  she  heard  Mrs.  Darlington  remark- 

urfvTlV  '"t  "*  "?**  •  ~"*^**"  "^  ^**»«  ^y  your 

ugly  duckling  has  made."  *    ^y  «* 

At  this  they  aU  looked.    IsabeHe  glanced  at  her  Kttle 
U  ^*       tT"*.  ~°^**»^  «»*t  made  them  shout  with 
h^rep^f '*™'"*~'°"''"*^*^ 
JShe's  not  my  ugly  duckling.    She's.a  wicked  litUe 
^rediaun.  born  under  a  mushroom,  on  a  black  night, 

but  sbjrswmjshke  a  fish,  and  dances  like  a  pixie.    nS 
ye  she  snot  human  at  all  at  all!" 

She  heard  their  Uughter,  and  her  ^y«  smarted.    What 
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^  he  lukl  i»«fc  d  herl    How  Ae  d«pi.ed  he^df. 

ll»re  WM  oiOy  OM  w.y  to  iquarB  It.  to  get  back  her  t^^ 

n^  She  wotiW  find  out  what  .  lepwduHin  meMt. 
•Dd  dhe  w«dd  bcieva  the  honounOJe  CivUm  OXeiay. 
like  the  pirie  that  he  named  herl  ""•"—     *-«y» 
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•ome  OX««iy-,  ,ort  o»  lUrtation.  fend     *—    j     j 

KlrtiT«.  md  to  k«^  them  che««|  up.   Slie;  Am^i.  kZj 
^^TT"^  to.l-Uf  .  do™  R«l^  ^^^ 

foryo«,ft.„d!Tn»d.^'     ?"^  •~** 

^  w«i.    *«»«  made  them  presents,  aentdflwvtt*. 

^^.  -Hi  U»y  «.t  ^u  b«k  the\«.t'Z^ 

Agw.  dfaiAiyod  Mine  of  hen.  i„  confidence,  uul  ,i 
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She  ocMild  not  wait  to  fo  throof^  wHh  the  f ot«> 
mality  of  applying  to  the  organisation  in  diaige  ol  this 
worlc  tor  name*  of  the  letter-needy;  initead,  she  bonoiped 
two  from  Agnes.  She  chose  the  two  f^  wrote  the  most 
picturesque  letters  and  "adopted"  them  at  once. 

Together  they  worked  out  her  first  letters,  telling  the 
gentlemen  in  question  of  the  traarfcr  ol  god-mothers. 
After  mudi  ocmsideration  she  adc^ted  the  tone  of  maternal 
concern  for  their  cmnf ort  and  welfare,  with  a  cheerful 
optimism  intended  to  be  dderiy. 

"Jean"  and  "Edouard"  were  tdd  of  life  in  Bermuda; 
pictures  (cut  fro^  society  weeklies)  of  the  island  and  the 
people  there  were  endoeed  for  their  entertainment.  Cigar- 
ettes and  candy  were  promised  at  <»ioe  and  the  letters 
despatched  with  much  excitement. 

The  other  patriotic  offering  which  grew  out  of  this 
beginning  was  the  preparation  of  gift  boxes  for  the  soldiers. 
Not  knitted  things,  but  things  intended  to  amuse  than. 
The  girb  searched  every  gift  shop  and  delighted  in  the 
discovery  of  some  new  trinket  for  "their  sons." 

In  the  meantime  an  earnest  ountest  for  Isabelle's  favour 
was  going  on  between  Percy  and  one  of  his  friends.  Jack 
Porter.  She  accepted  thdr  attritions  indifferently, 
played  with  them  when  it  was  convenirait,  and  disposed 
of  them  cruelly  when  it  was  not.  She  loved  to  dance  and, 
as  they  both  danced  well,  they  were  useful  after  dinner; 
unless,  of  course,  Captain  O'Leaty  danced  with  her  more 
than  once,  which  sometimes  happened. 

Major  O'Dell  had  shown  signs  of  i^predating  her 
talents  since  her  bri^  encounter  with  him  on  the  raft 
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aadkter.   Sbe deekkd to eohivate him,  and-evaituaUy 
— to  ask  him  for  her  Chincw  ooat 

IC^or  O'Dell  uked  hertoUkatmwithhimooediiy. 
Mn,  Darlington,  and  •  Mim  Devoe,  who  OMde  eyt»  at 
OXeary.  were  abo  hia  guerta.  The  CapUin.  and  the  fat 
Kttle  man.  nanMd  JMonty  Haven,  who  had  been  on  the 
•hip.  were  there. 

Tve  captured  a  charming  recruit."  laid  the  hort  aa 
he  preeented  Isabelle. 

"I  didn't  know  that  you  could  be  captuied.  Miw 
Biyce."  aaid  Bfrs.  Darlington,  insolently. 

I^It  takes  the  militaiy!"  retorted  IsabeUe. 

"That's  right.  PUin  civilians  haven't  a  chance  with 
you  girls  any  more,  have  we?"  Haven  asked  IsabeUe 

"Not  much."  she  agreed. 

"What  could  a  nice  fellow  like  me  do  to  get  into  the 
running.  Miss  Biyce?" 

iJWhy  don't  you  train  down?"  she  answered.  Uteralfy. 

"Oh.  Miss  Biycef  you're  stepping  on  Haven's  toes," 
Uugfaed  Captain  O'Leaiy. 

"Am  I?"  she  said,  peering  under  the  Uble. 

"The  dear,  ingenuous  Kttle  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Darlmglon, 

She  turned  and  deUberately  engaged  the  men  next  her 
m  an  aside.  She  had  no  intention  of  letting  this  imperU- 
nent  miss  occupy  the  entire  attention  during  tea. 

Captain  O'Leaiy  turned  to  the  protection  of  Isa- 
beUe. 

"Haven't  seen  much  of  you  btdy."  he  began. 
"No?"  ^^^ 
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**I  see  you  are  always  followed  by  a  retinue  of  boys. 
No  chance  for  an  <dd  fellow  like  me." 

"The  young  ones  are  more  diverting." 

"Who  is  the  Uond  Adonis,  me  chief  rival?" 

"You  refer  to  Percy?" 

"  Percy?  Am  I  to  be  cut  out  by  a  youth  named  Pengr?" 
he  cried. 

"You  are — if  you  don't  look  out." 

"Never!    What  can  I  do  to  reinstate  meself?" 

"You  can't  expect  me  to  think  up  ways." 

"What  does  Peny  do?" 

"Ask  him."     » 

"Give  me  two  dances  to-night,  and  take  a  walk  with 
me  in  the  mfnuing,"  he  demanded. 

"I  make  no  promises.    You  will  have  to  take  your 
chances  " — airily. 

Miss  Devoe,  on  O'Leary's  other  side,  said  audibly: 

"Giver  her  a  spoon  to  play  with,  Liarry,  and  pay  some 
attention  to  me." 

Isabelle  leaned  across  to  her. 

"/'m  using  him  now,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  know  what  Captain  O'Leaiy  calls  you?" 
retorted  Miss  Devoe. 

"No" — ^with  great  interest 

"A  lepreduun." 

"It  aounda  naughty,"  said  Isabelle,  turning  reproachful 
ores  upon  him;  "m  it?" 

"Very,"  he  admitted. 

"That  is  just  his  pet  name  for  me.    What  does  he  call 
you?"  she  inquired  of  Miss  Devoe. 
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Mas  Dcvoe  ignored  the  r^oinder.  by  whispering  to 
A*ny.    IsabeUe  turned  to  Major  O'DeU 

"You'd  better  talk  to  me  about  something.    I  don't 
Man  to  be  a  popular  favourite." 

"Yours  is  the  unforgivable  sin." 

"What?" 

"Youth." 

ot'^.^"^  "*  """"^  ^"^^"^  than  I  «!,  every  one 

I   T!i**!!t  ^T"  "^"^  "**  y^"  *«»«««'  th^nfa."  he 
lauded.    "I^'s  take  a  look  at  the  sunset." 
They  rose. 

"Where  are  ye  going,  you  two?"  inquired  OXearv 
"Sunsetting,"  replied  IsabeUe.  ^' 

lien,  turning  to  the  ladies,  she  made  a  curtaey. 
Good  afternoon."  said  she. 

;;i^rd.  that  w«i  wonderful!"  e^Uhned  the  Major. 

What?  — unocently. 
"You  know  what,  ye  clever  little  rascal.'- 

h„f?**^  ^*^  f*  ^^'^^  ^"^^  "^  ^  *»«•  that  night, 
but  he  announced  his  intention  of  taking  her  to^ 

^the  beach  at  ten  the  following  morning.     When,  at 
that   hour,  he  presented    himself  to  Miss  Watts,  she 

J^^^  for  she  had  gone  o6f  to  walk  with  Percy 
^  The  Capt«n  thanked  her  and  set  oflP  in  pursuit.    He 

TtoT"^    »  ^T^  '"'  ^^  "^^  ^th  this 
chit  of  a  giri.    But  she  should  not  pky  trick,  with  him» 
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In  due  ooune  of  time  he  spied  them  ahead  of  him.  He 
increased  his  speed  and  caught  up. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said,  briefly. 

'Oh,  good  morning.  Captain  O'Leary,"  said  she. 

"Miss  Watts  gave  me  your  message." 

"Message?" 

"That  you  would  meet  me  here.  By  the  way.  Pollock, 
your  mother  asked  me  to  say  that  something  important 
came  for  ye  in  the  morning  mails.   She  wants  ye  at  once." 

With  a  firm  and  masterly  hand  he  detached  Percy  and 
sent  him  off.    Then  he  turned  to  Isabelle. 

"  Ye  can  play  tricks  on  Percy  and  your  other  youngsters, 
but  not  on  me." 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  interest  in  playing  tricks  on 
you,"  she  answered.  She  sat  down,  opoied  a  parasol,  and 
planted  it  in  the  sand.   He  threw  himself  down  beside  her. 

"You  are  a  very  interesting  little  girl,"  he  remarked, 
"but  you  have  a  great  deal  to  learn." 

"Teach  me!"  she  exclaimed,  with  such  ingenuous 
ttithusiasm  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  she  was 
making  fun  of  him  or  not. 

"I  will.    First,  you  mustn't  be  so  pricklish." 

"It's  the  only  way  to  protect  yourself." 

"Against  what?" 

"People." 

"Ye  start  on  the  basis  that  people  are  your  enemies?" 

"I  think  they  are." 

"Look  here,  tell  me  about  yourself.  What  shall  I  call 
you?    Do  1  have  to  say  'Miss  Bzyce'?" 

"My  name  is  Isabelle." 
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r?**^'*  •**^*  ^-   H*ve  ye  no  pet  name?" 

SomeMyl  liked  once  caUed  me  'the  cricketV 
J^t*  ,t-Cncket-.  .,y  I  caU  ye  that?" 

"Now,  Cricket.  teU  me  aB  about  youwelf.- 
1*1  Jr^  '*  ^  ^*^*^y  '<>' »  «»oment.    He  lay 

Imhead.    He  looked  frankly  back  at  her.  '^^ 

Go  on,  as  friend  to  friend."  he  urged. 

hi^iti^f  .^^^^"****""^^*«P'»»>it.   Shemade 

and  she  did  not  mind  when  he  rolled  on  his  back  andl^t' 
gusts  of  Uughter  up  to  the  clouds  »>«*«ndsent 

JO  ye  deUdous.  crickety  Cricket!"  he  groaned.    "Go 

.blu?^'^'  "^  '^'^  •    '^*''  "P  ^  --    Ten  me 

mt^lnW'  '';*^^1^'^"^^"*'^«  people,  his  young 
Me  near  Dub.m.  How  he  went  to  an  English  Univers^ 
how  he  enlisted  in  the  war  Ha  f«w  i  u  ^f  ™"y» 
♦!,.»  ♦—    L        ,  *"  "*^  '^"'    «e  told  her  about  his  life  in 

experience  of  r.  "^  ^  <>^- ^  about  the  whole 

She  «t  tense  and  stiU.  concentrated  on  his  every  word 
When  he  had  finished,  thev  i«f  .«  .i         7 
seconds.  ""«»««.  tney  sat  m  sUence  for  several 

"And  that's  up  to  now,  for  me." 
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"You've  got  to  go  back?— there?" 
"When  I'm  weU  again." 

Her  teU-tale  face  registered  her  distress.    He  laid  his 
hand  over  her  little  brown  one. 

"NotforawhUe.    I  shaU  often  think  of  this  pUwe  and 
this  day,"  he  said,  gazing  off  over  the  sea.     **Ye*re  a 

comfortable  cricket,  when  ye  want  to  be.    I'd  like  to  cap- 
ture ye,  to  sing  on  my  hearth!" 
She  sprang  up. 

"WeU,  I'm  not  ready  to  settle  yet,  so  your  hearth  must 
go  bare."  ^ 

"Like  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard!    Where  are  ye 
hoppin'  off  to?"  ' 

"Hotel,  for  lunch." 
"Is  it  time?" 

She  nodded.   He  fell  in  step  beside  her 
"Ye  haven't  missed  Percy?" 

"I  wonder  what  Percy's  mother  wanted  with  him  " 
she  evaded.  ' 

"So  does  Percy's  mother,"  heTetorted. 
She  looked  up  at  him. 
"You  didn't ?" 

"I  did.  Cricket;  I  jumped  a  longer  jump  than  you  did," 
he  boasted. 

"Why,  you  old  grasshopper!"  she  exploded. 
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mwe  «nen.ble  thu,  ever  before  in  thdr  «,„. 

«»*»»- "^  "  she  had  mwle  some  pfeasuit 
1^  their  rtiiy  would  be  bng.    fc  i„  „^, 
*^  B^«=e.  die  coiBdentiomly  mentioned  I«bXIl^ 
bdavMu,  ,nd  her  improvement  in  health 
She  watched  the  career  of  her  charge  with  inta-*  .-j 

h*  npon  the  only  p«dbl.  way  of  intriguing  uTinte 
Z.'J^  darUng  Klce  Captdn  m^'^^ 
line  a  wOl^-the-wisp  before  him. 
I«iy  thou^t  that  their  tJk  on  the  beach  had  ertab- 

^o^ T  t^r  r  "'""■"••^ '^"» ""-^ 

•  ^j  ^     .  '■'*  ™  particularly  annoyuur  h. 

™»mded  her  how  sweet  ahe  had  b«»  tlit^^t  ^ 

she  «,uld  recaU  of  it  was  that  he  had  cut  P«^'„^    „ 

atUe^^bbrtmh^ hands.au heart-beat.   Shepu^I^S 

These  were  busy  days  for  IsabeUe.    Percy  and  J,u.V 
w^eJway.^,^  Tleyfumid^dco^^J^ 

f^    iod^"  J««  Jacue.  Peurd,  who  ^  woX 
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and  in  a  hospital,  replied  to  her  maternal  solicitude  with 
prolonged  and  passionate  devotion.  Isabelle  shared  the 
treasure  with  Agnes,  who  protested  that  none  of  her 
godsons  wrote  to  her  like  that;  and  she  asked  to  have 
Jean  back.  Isabelle  stoutly  refused.  A  gift  was  a  gift. 
Agnes  had  given  her  Jean  and  she  intended  to  keep 
him. 

"But  you  took  my  two  best  ones.*' 

**You  gave  me  my  choice,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  and  I  was  a  silly  to  do  it.  I  mi^t  have  known 
you'd  tak^  the  best  ones"— hotly. 

"But  you  had  letters  from  him.  You  say  yourself  he 
never  wrote  to  you  like  that.  It's  me  he's  writing  to, 
not  you." 

"Well,  of  all  the  conceited  things!"  cried  Agnes. 

"I'm  glad  I  am.  I'll  give  you  Edouard  back,  if  you*te 
going  to  make  such  a  row." 

"I  don't  want  him." 

"All  right,  that  settles  it.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  Jean 
to  give  him  back  to  you." 

"Fair!    Lots  you  care  about  fair." 

"Do  you  think  it's  fair  to  pass  a  soldier  of  France-one 
of  our  allies— back  and  forth  between  mothers,  like  a  bean- 
bag?" 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  have  found  you  out, 
Isabelle  Biyce.  I  give  to  you  generously,  ^ud  you  prove  a 
false  friend." 

Agnes  walked  away  with  her  face  flushed  and  her  head 
high.  It  was  too  bad  to  be  treated  like  this  when  you 
were  doing  your  patriotic  duty.     She  brooded  on  the 
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niate  for  aeverd  days,  avokfing  her  fdte  friend.  Md  then 
an  idea  of  revenge  took  poeseenon  of  her. 

Chance  pUyed  into  her  hands  at  the  moment,  by 
putting  into  her  lap  a  copy  of  a  fashionable  magaiine. 
It  had  two  pages  of  pictures  of  the  idlers  at  Bermuda.  An 
enlarged  snapshot  of  IsabeUe  coming  out  of  the  sea.  was 
featured  with  a  brief  biographic  sketch  of  her  meteoric 
career  as  actress,  of  her  family,  and  her  wealth.  Agnes 
cut  this  out.  enclosing  it  with  an  anonymous  letter  to 
Petard.  She  told  of  the  miserable  trick  played  upon  him. 
iMbeUe  was  only  seventeen  and  a  half ,  and  in  no  way 
fit  to  be  a  god-mother  to  him.  She  was  infatuated  with 
bim,  and  pretended  to  be  old.  so^e  would  have  an  excuse 
to  write  him. 

This  maUdous  mischief  mailed  and  headed  for  Prance. 
Agnes  felt  better,  and  awaited  results.  She  would  make 
up  with  IsabeUe  in  tune  to  hear  what  Jean  Jacques 
Pctan?  would  say  now.  She  hoped  he  would  denounce  her 
as  a  traitor! 

So  far  as  IsabeUe  was  concerned,  Agnes  and  her  injurad 
feelings  were  of  no  moment.  It  was  a  trifle  awkward  when 
Percy  and  Jack  arranged  a  foursome,  but  by  strict  for- 
nudity  of  intercourse,  they  managed  the  situation.  The 
boys  were  soon  aware  of  it.  and  found  much  amusement 
murgmg  the  combatants  to  batUe.  Percy  tried  to  pump 
Agnes  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rupture,  but  nothing  could 
unseal  her  lips  on  the  secret.  She  could  imagine  what  those 
boys  would  do  if  they  knew  the  truth.  So  poor  Agnes 
suffered  in  sUence.  nursed  her  secret  triumph,  and  staged 
the  moment  of  Isabelle's  downfall. 
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Major  ODeU.  whom  by  this  time  IsiOiene  counted  a 
friend,  approached  one  day  as  she  dallied  with  her  two 
admirers. 

"I  impersonate  Meicuiy,  bearing  an  invitation.*'  he 
said. 

"I'll  do  anything  with  you.  Major  ODell,  but  I  don't 
want  to  play  with  your  crowd." 
"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  like  the  women.   Th^  pidc  on  Be.** 
"Lany  and  I  will  protect  you." 
"Humph!* 

"I  have  the  permission  oi  the  amiable  T^^—  Watts. 
It  is  all  arranged." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Monty  Haven's  yacht  is  at  anchor  and  he  wants  you 
to  come  for  a  sail  and  lunch  aboard." 

"Sorry.    I'm  engaged  to-day  with  PenT*." 

"^y  I  add  that  a  certain  gentleman,  not  at  the  mo- 
ment in  your  good  graces,  entreats  you  to  come?" 

"Sony.   You  wouldn't  let  me  off,  would  you,  Percy?" 

"No"— firmly. 

"Ahw!    This  is  final?"  asked  the  Major. 

"Convey  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Haven,  please,  dear  Major 
O'Dell,  and  mention " 

"'Percy',"  he  interrupted  with  a  smile,  and  left. 

"What  did  you  put  it  on  me  for?"  comphiined 
Percy. 

"Come  down  on  the  beach  and  watch  them  go,"  oideied 
Isabelle,  leading  the  way. 
They  sat  them  down  and  watched  preparations  on  the 
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1^    A  motor  boat  came  «ho«  «id  c«ried  off  the 

"Now  aren't  you  sortyr  said  Percy. 
Nope." 

The  motor  uoat  presenUy  put  off  again-in  their  direo- 

C^tain  OUary  stepped  overboanl  into  the  shaUow 
water,  and  advanced  upon  the  puzzled  three.    He  ^3^ 

marched  mto  the  sea  and  toward  the  boat 
•'Hi  there!  what  are  you  doing?"  cried  Percy. 

He  set  her  m  the  boat,  jumped  in  himself,  and  they  ^ 

off  leaving  the  two  swains  hip  deep  and  helpless 
faabeUe  turned  smouldering  eyes  on  the  Captam. 

exc^tper^.'^'"  ^'  ""'^  "'  '^^  *^^'  «^-  »  - 
She  blazed  in  silent  fury. 

yo^^^y^^'^'''^:    It  wasonlyaioketo  tease 

n^^*   ;        ?^  ""^"^  ^""^y*  ^**°^'  f**^'  in  their 
neat  white  flannels,  weren't  they  now?" 

No  answer. 

mey  were  «ceived  with  .  shout  of  del.gnt  .™m  the 
b«t.     Haven  met  them  at  the  r.a  „d  g«eted  I«^ 

wiiifZ'r''T  ™'?.'  ''"'"'^- ""'  '^'y  »n  Aod.  hand, 
r™^,.??"*""  ""'  ■«"  I^  on  the  back. 
Wmr  mquiied  IsabeUe. 
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"You  little  witch!"  he  Mid.    "Y,  ,«,..  , 
Iwohjr  of  ole  Lany.    But  A^t  >  YecerUualy  nuule  . 

rm'lnlS^*  "  ■"  '"'P'  out  of  „^  way...  j,.  ^^  ..^^^ 

All  nght.     she  answered  amiably     '«B«t  ^« 
me  something,  if  I  am."  "^^V-       But  you  owe 

"Name  it.  and  it's  yours." 

21^^'^'   I '^•»*"»y  Chinese  coat  Uck." 
He  stared  at  her  for  a  fuU  second.  «*»*»<*. 

it  IS  yours,  then?" 
"Yes." 
"I  told  him  it 
"Told  Am?" 

"S  T**°**  "^  ~^°*  y«  'eft  it  in." 

tZ  «        f  "^  T"  ^^'^^  «»en?"-in  alarm. 
The  man  who  found  it  asked  «v.«,  ^^       . 

«  asKed  every  woman  aboard 
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^  b«th.  when  the  bo.t  joggled,  «,d  I  put  my  iLd 

The  Major  began  to  laugh. 

"What's  the  joke?"  mauirerl  T^««.  :^  •      .•. 

«T,..  .  \^     *°M«wea  lAny,  joining  them. 

It.  a  secret  between  Major  O'DeU  and  me     On 

Un  my  sacred  honour."  -^^suo. 

JGo^y.  O'DeU.  and  let  me  make  my  peace  with 
"Major  O'DeU.  you  wiU  stay,  if  you  please." 
TVue  to  her  proxnise  to  O'DeU.  she  played  up  and  kept 

i^.    Thoroughly  annoyed,  he  devoted  himself  con 
.picmously  to  Mrs.  Darlington  and  Miss  DevT   Buri^ 
nught  have  been  in  China  for  aU  th«  ul^'   •      .^ 
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it  he  told  her-that  he  •dowd  her  in  a  great  many  wayg 
and  a  great  many  times.  He  had  known  aU  along  that  «he 
was  not  old,  and  now  that  he  saw  how  young  she  was, 
how  lovely  .  .  .  it  went  on  and  on.  He  wished  to  address 
hep  father  at  once,  and  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  He 
enclosed  a  photograph  of  himself;  he  was  quite  good 
looking.  It  was  a  thrilling  letter,  but  it  took  her  breath 
away.   How  could  he  know  she  was  young  and  lovely? 

She  answered  it  instanUy,  tearing  up  many  sheets  of 
paper  in  the  process.  She  assured  him  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, that  phe  was  too  oM  to  think  of  marriage,  even  if 
she  loved  him— which  she  could  not  say  she  did.  because 
she  didn't  know  him.  Her  father  was  long  since  dead, 
so>e  could  not  address  him.  etc..  etc.  In  short,  unless 
he  could  think  of  her  as  his  devoted  marraine  they  must 
endjthe  correspondence,  there  and  then. 

She  despatched  it  at  once,  with  a  resolve  to  handle 
•her  son  Jean  '*  with  more  restraint  in  the  future.   Need- 
less to  say  she  did  not  mention  the  letter  to  Agnes,  whose 
overtures  to  peace  she  had  finaUy  accepted. 

Life  went  on  its  interesting  way.  Captain  OTeaiy 
made  his  peace  with  her,  too,  and  lost  it  again.  Major 
OTIeU  acted  as  intermediary  in  their  batUes.  He  was 
deUghtful,  in  this  capacity,  but  he  would  not  teU  any 
more  about  the  coat.  He  said  he  wouW  see  that  it  was 
returned  to  her,  but  that  it  might  take  some  time. 

The  next  letter  from  Jean  Jacques  Petaid  was  a  flaming 
torch  of  passion.  She  might  as  well  drop  her  disguise. 
He  knew  her  for  her  true  self.    He  loved  her  madly; 
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jwle.    One  wofd  of  love  from  her  and  he  would  come. 
He  was  on  convalescent  leave  and  U  her  aervice. 

ae  was  walljr  alarmed  now.  Nothing  but  the  impossi- 
bihty  of  gettmg  a  cable  sent  kept  her  from  that  exW 
guce.  She  wrote  him  at  length.  It  was  aU  a  mistake. 
Wm»  admitted  that  she  was  young.  She  told  him  that  she 
did  not  love  him.  ««i  that-tleeply  grateful  thou^  she 
TO  for  his  beautiful  devotion-she  fdt  that  this  murt  be 
her  h«t  commmiication  to  hun.  She  added,  in  the  hope 
olputtmg  an  end  to  his  letters,  that  she  was  about  to 
leave  Bermuda.  With  a  sigh  of  reUef  she  posted  this  dis- 
missal, and  at  that  moment  she  ceased  to  be  ««T«n«  to 

Jean  and  Edouard.   It  was  too  bad  that  duty  should  carry 
so  amiss!  ««M^rjr 

Two  wedo  Uter.  with  no  «q)huiation  or  eicuse.  a  cable 
came  from  Wally  to  Miss  Watts; 
"Come  home  by  next  boat'* 

It  was  a  blow  to  them  both,  thqr  were  having  such  a 
good  tmie.    But  it  was  "theirs  not  to  question  why"- 

so  th^  packed  hastily,  to  catch  the  steamer  leaving  ^  the 
morrow. 

It  happened  that  hostilities  were  on  at  the  moment, 

^rr  ^"^,*^  ^"P*^-  She  did  not  want  to 
leave  hun  without  a  fareweU.  nor  did  she  want  to  make 

overtur«i  toward,  peace.  He  was  off  on  Haven's  yacht 
when  the  news  of  the  approaching  sudden  departure 
Vi^  .bout  It  happened  that  on  his  return  no  one 
spoke  to  hmi  about  it.  Isabelle  saw  him  after  dimier  on 
theterrace.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and  strolled  off  alone  toward 
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the  gardens.  She  foUowed  him.  He  wanderod  kto  m 
sort  oi  kiosk,  where  the  view  was  fine,  and  die  darted  in 
after  him.  and  straight  into  his  arms. 

"Good-bye."  she  sai4  "•ood4>ye.  I  hope  it  isif't  for 
ever.** 

He  held  her  to  him  k  eo-pkle  surprise,  and  laid  his 
cheek  upon  her  hair. 

"Cricket."  he  said  softly.  "Htfle  old  crickety-Cricketl 
Good-bye  for  what?" 

She  started  back  and  loolwd  up  at  1*™ 

"You!  Yoy!"  she  cried.  "Oh!  But  I  thought  you 
were ** 

"Not  Percy!"  he  exploded. 

But  she  ran  away  fast,  through  the  garden,  and  he  heard 
her  laughter. 

This  was  the  memory  that  IsabeDe  carried  with  her  on 
the  way  home.  It  was  sweet  and  warm.  She  was  content 
with  it  for  a  while. 

WaUy  met  them  at  the  pier.   It  was  plain  that  he  was 

exdted.   After  hasty  greetings,  he  turned  to  his  daughter. 

Who  in  thunder  is  this  Frenchman  you're  engaged  to?** 

"What?"  she  demanded,  startled. 

"Jean  Jacques  Petard  visits  me;  Jean  Jacques  Retard 
patrols  our  house;  Jean  Jacques  Petaid  shadows  your 
motho? ** 

"But  I— but  he  isn't " 

"None  of  your  tricks!"  ordered  WaUy.  "What  we  want 
to  know  is  who  is  this  Jean  Jacques  Petard,  who  demands 
your  hand  in  marriage?" 
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ON  THE  way  home  from  the  pier  Isabelle  de- 
manded  explanations    about   the  Renchman 
but  WaUy  refused  to  talk. 
"Your  mother  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject 
Wait  until  we  get  home." 

She  and  Miss  Watts  were  summoned  before  the  bar  of 
judgment  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  house.    Max  met 

"Miss  Watts,  what  does  this  mean?" 

7  ?°;  ~"y'  ^^'  ^^^>  but  I  must  ask  you  to  be  more 
exphat. 

"ExpUdt?    I  send  my  daughter  away  m  your  charge 

and  you  brrng  her  back  engaged  to  some  unknownTX 
Then  you  ask  me  to  be  explicit !" 

"But  I  know  nothing  of  this  affair,  Mrs.  Bryce.    It 
IS  as  much  a  surprise  to  me  as  it  is  to  you." 

Mrs.  Biyce  turned  an  exasperated  look  to  the  giri. 
^Its^tnie,"  said  IsabeUe,  "she  doesn't  biow  anything 

"But  how  could  you  get  engaged  to  him  without  her 
knowmg  it?    She  could  see  him  around,  couldn't  she?" 

But  he  wasn't  around.    We  met  no  Frenchman  in 
Bermuda,    protested  Miss  Watts,  utterly  at  sea. 
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••Wm  you  Idndly  explam  this  mysteiy?"  inquired  Ifc^ 
Bxyoe,  hotljr. 

"Yes,  if  you'U  keep  your  temper  and  let  me.  In  the 
first  place,  I'm  not  engaged  to  him." 

"He  says  you  are  practicaUy  engaged  and  that  you 
love  him,"  contributed  Wally. 

"But  Tve  never  seen  him." 

"What?"— in  chorus  from  both  naienta. 
"It's  true." 

"You'd  better  have  a  look  at  hun,"  said  Waljy.  goins 
to  the  wmdow. 

IsabeUefoUbwed  hun  hastily.  A  man  in  French  uniform 
gBsed  }fp  at  the  windows. 

«n  ^  *^*/?f  •'f?^"^^"  ^''^  I«belle  with  interest 
He  isn't  bad  looking,  is  he?" 

"He  patrols  the  block  day  and  night    But  get  ahead 

with  the  plot.    What  hold  has  he  got  on  you?" 

"None,"  said  she,  prompUy.   "I  merely  adopted  him  « 
my  son." 

"Are  you  crazy?"  inquired  her  mother. 

Even  Miss  Watts  looked  alarmed. 

"No»  I'm  a  patriot.  Down  at  Bermuda  I  met  a  girl  I 
knew  at  school,  Agnes  PoUock.  She  told  me  about  being 
patriotic,  and  how  she  wrote  cheerful  letters  to  soldiers 
m  the  trenches.     So  I  borrowed  two  from  her,  Jean 

andEdouard.    I  wrote  them  nice  motheriy  letters,  about 
keeping  their  feet  dry " 

WaJJy  burst  into  Uughter,  but  Mrs.  Bryce  hushed  him 
with  a  violent  gesture. 

**They  caUed  me 'ifa  cWre  OTorroiw,*  and  wrote  long 
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fcttew  back.    It  wm  tpkndid  practice  for  my  FrendL" 
she  added. 

"But  this  man  wouldn't  be  wanting  to  many  his 
'ehire  marraine\"  chaUenged  Mrs.  Biyce. 
"No.    He  wrote  rather  warm  letters  from  the  first, 

but  Agnes  and  I  decided  that  he  had  a  warm,  appreciative 
nature." 

"Little  foolsl    Then  what?" 

"I  wrote  a  very  cooling  letter,  but  it  didn't  work.  He 
was  worse  than  ever;  he  said  he  knew  I  was  beautiful 
and  young;  that  he  loved  me  madly--wanted  to  ask  Walty 
for  my  hand  in  marriage,  and  a  lot  of  stuff  like  that." 

"And  you  accepted  him?— this  man  you've  never 
seen?" 

"Of  course  I  didn't  accept  him.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
old;  that  I  didn't  fcjve  him;  that  Wally  was  dead,  so  he 
couldn't  address  him;  and  that  that  was  my  hut  letter." 

Agam  Wally  laughed. 

-But  IsabeUe,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  something  of 
an  this?"  begged  Miss  Watts. 

•*Why  should  I  boast  of  domg  my  bit?" 

"Rubbish!"  exploded  her  mother.  "You've  got  your- 
self into  a  nice  scrape.  How  do  we  know  what  she  said 
in  these  letters?"  she  asked  Wally. 

"But  I've  told  you  what  I  said." 

"You  didn't  keep  copies  of  them,  did  you?"  asked 
Wally. 

"No,  of  course  not." 

"Have  you  got  his  letters?"  from  her  mother. 

"Yes,  in  my  trunk." 
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"Tto.-.  »,rti,a,g  to  h,  d^  ,^  ^     ^^ 

Mn.  Bijrce,  impatiently.  ^^     ^ 

Isabelle,  hotly.  "«nuy  .  .  .    i„g„ 

•ee  Hut  you  were  mucIni>e,MiMW«tt>" 
"Mw.  Biyoe  I  b«i  ™  ide.  that  thi  „.  going  oo    I 

"You  ou^t  to  know  W  wen  enough  by  ™w  to  l™,w 
tI.^I.«d»««n3tob.bd»vi.gd«i.d,i,gi„,™: 

JIta.  Bryce  summoned  .  maid  md  oideied  babelle'. 
tamk  to  be  r^rted  the  mom«,t  it  arrived.  WMeZy 
I^  f!'  *'^"  '»'«™e«««J  Mi»  Watt,  a,  to  wbo^ 
W«Ue  had  mrt  in  B«m„d..  liabelle  wa.  at  the  wiZ^ 
««mg  from  behind  the  curtain  at  her  ad»i„,!C^2 
^  that  Captain  OXe^y,  mun.  wa,  Z^^ 

t«^  m  .  h,t  of  the  EngUA  officer,  they  had  ml 

Look  here,  laibeUe.  how  about  Edomud?"  whi™«d 
WjOiy^at  her  elbow.    "IX«  he  think  he  i.  .^^ 

^Skfelt  the  laugh  behind  hi.  word,,  „  d,.  ...^ 

"No,  Wally,  Edouard  wa,  a  dutiful  »n." 
He  chuckled.   Mai  turned  at  the  KMmd. 

Don't  encourage  her,  Wal|y." 
"I  can't.    It's  too  late." 
J^n^wor-y.    I  disinherits,  th«„  ^,„  ,.^ 
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"Did  ahe  have  aay  violeat  love  aStanr  inquued  Mn. 
Biyoe. 

"There  were  two  very  devoted  young  men,  Percy  Pol- 
lock and  Jack  Porter.  But  I  thought  laabelle  handled 
them  very  weU,"  repUed  Miss  Watts. 

''Are  yo.'  engaged  to  them?"  whispered  WaUy  again. 

"WaUy,  I'm  not  engaged  to  anybody,"  answered  his 
child. 

The  maid  announced  the  trunks  and  IsabeUe  went  in 
search  of  her  treasures.  When  she  returned  she  carried 
in  each  hand  a  bundle  of  letters  tied  with  ribbons. 

"Son  Jean's,"  she  said,  offering  one  bundle  to  Max. 
"We  need  not  go  over  Son  Edouard's." 

Mrs.  Bryce  began  to  read.  As  she  finished  a  page,  she 
handed  it  to  Wally,  and  he  in  turn  passed  it  to  Miss  Watts. 
The  two  women  read  solemnly,  but  Wally  huighed  occa- 
sionally. Isabelle  sat  by,  now  and  then  taking  a  peek  at 
the  author  of  this  new  trouble. 

"WeUl"  remarked  Mrs.  Bryce  when  the  bst  tender 
^ivordshad  been  read. 

"Going  some,  Isabelle!"  added  WaUy. 

"We'll  have  him  in,"  said  Max. 

"Oh,  no;  now,  I  wouldn't  do  that." 

"I  would.  Matthews  will  go  across  the  street  and  tell 
him  to  come." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Max,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
"Get  her  lettos  back,  of  course." 
"Isabelle,  you  and  Miss  Watts  go  somewhere  else  and 
wait,"  Wally  urged,  as  his  wife  gave  the  butler  instructions. 
"No.    I  shall  sUy  here." 
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•*YouTl  do  no  such  thing.  You've  done  jour  put,  novr 
you  leave  the  rest  of  it  to  us,"  oideied  her  mother. 

•*It  is  my  hand  he  is  addng  for;  thow  are  my  letten, 
•nd  this  is  my  affair.  I  ahaU  stay  tight  here  and  see  it 
through,"  IsabeUe  asserted  with  finn  detennination. 

Max  saw  that,  except  by  foree,  there  was  no  way  to 
eject  her,  and  it  was  too  late  for  that,  as  Matthewa  was 
approaching  with  the  Frenchman. 

The  hero  entered  with  a  ceremoniou  bow.  He  was 
good-looking  i^  a  dare-devil  way,  with  a  somewhat  dissi- 
pated face.  His  ^yes  went  from  one  to  another  until  they 
came  to  IsabeUe. 

"Ahl  mm  adorn,  c*mI  toil"  he  cried,  and  before  any 

one  could  stop  him,  he  seired  h«  kuKk  and  oomwl  them 
w^  losses. 

"None  of  that!"  shouted  Wally,  jeridng  IsabeUe  awiy. 

Max  took  command.    She  spoise,  curtiy.  in  fVeaeh. 

"Monsieur  Petard,  we  have  read  your  letten  to  our 
daughter,  and  heard  her  story  ol  her  oomspondnoe  with 
you.  She  is,  as  you  see,  a  mere  child.  I  appeal  to  yo« 
as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  to  return  her  letten  to  us, 
and  to  close  this  painful  incident." 

He  turned  to  the  girl. 

"I  ask  you  one  question.    Do  you  love  me?" 

"Why,  no,"  she  said,  simply,  "I  told  you  I  didn't." 

"I  did  not  believe.  Your  friend,  the  Mademoiselle 
PoUock,  she  say  you  are  infatuate  wiz  me;  she  send  ase 
picture;  she  teU  me  you  are  crazy  about  me." 

"Agnes  PoUock?  Why,  the  dirty  UtUe  liar  f"  cried  Isa- 
beUe. 
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''My  daughter  is  a  icfaoolgirl  she  knowi  nothing  about 
love,   l'^  you  or  will  you  not,  give  lu  thoM  lettenF** 
He  ooniidcred  a  second. 

"I  have  come  all  ze  way  to  lese  countiee,  because  of  ae 
lettaires  of  your  schoolgirl  I" 
"That  does  not  interest  us"— firmly. 
**No-o?   It  ees  an  espenseef  voyage." 
Max  looked  at  Wally. 

"Now,  we're  getting  to  the  point,"  she  said.    "How 
much  do  you  want  for  those  letters?" 

*0h,  Madame,  you " 

'Hurry  up !    What  is  your  price?" 
"Ver*  good.    I  say  five  sousand  doUaiiea." 
"Nonsense!    1*11  give  you  $1,000." 
'But  I  cannot  accept  aese." 
'That  or  nothing." 

'  I  have  already  an  offaire  of  five  sousand  doUaiies." 
"Rom  whom?" 

"Ze  editor  of  what  you  call  ChU-Chat.** 
"So,  you  threaten  us,  do  you?" 
"I  would  not  say  zat.   I  geef  you  a  chance  Madame, 
to  regab  ce  indiscretions  of  se  schoolgirl  daughter.    But 
five  sousand  dolUires  is  five  sousand  doUaires." 
"What  is  your  address?" 
He  gave  it. 

"Our  lawyer  will  call  on  ytm  at  ten  In  the  morning  at 
this  hotel,  with  our  offer.    Good  morning." 
He  bowed. 

"Five  sousand  dollaires  b  my  price,  Madame." 
Wally  started  to  speak,  but  she  stopped  him. 
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"Yen  wfll  hew  from  m  to-moRow,"  alie  aaid. 
He  bowed  again,  most  f<»inaUy. 
**Ma  pttUe  nummne,  votu  Mes  tx^  channante."  he 
aighed  as  he  left 

"Why  didn't  you  give  him  what  he  asked?  We  don't 
want  the  thing  hashed  up  in  ChU-Chair  objected  WaUy. 

"You  are  going  right  now  to  the  editor  of  CkU^htU 
and  make  a  bargain  with  him.  Get  your  Uwyer.  Clifford, 
on  the  'phone  and  have  him  meet  us  there." 

"You  needh't  come.  Max.   It  may  be  nasty." 

**m  come,"  said  she. 

Mrs.  Biyoewent  hastily  out  of  the  itxan.  without  •look 
atlsabeDe.   Miss  Watts  followed  her. 
"Wen,  IsabeUe?" 

" Wally;  I'm  sorry!"  she  said,  earnestly. 
He  looked  at  her  specuktively. 

"It  may  cost  a  pretty  penny  to  get  rid  of  hun.  Aieyou 
sure  Edouard  knows  that  he  is  disinherited?" 

"I  hope  so,"  she  said,  solemnly.  "Wally,  it  does  dis- 
courage you  with  being  patriotic,  or  having  children  or 
anything!" 

"Wally,  are  you  coming?"  caUed  Mrs.  Biyce,  sharply. 
He  hurried  away,  trying  his  best  to  cover  a  smile  with 
a  befitting  dignity. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY 

TIE  negotiatioiu  between  Mondeur  Petaid.  the 
editor  of  rAd-TAo/.  and  the  Biycea  were  neither 
BO  brief  nor  so  simple  as  Idra.  Biyce  had  supposed 
that  they  would  be.  She  did  not  have  to  be  told  that, 
after  the  notoriety  of  the  Cartel  incident,  the  name  of 
IsabeUe  Biyce  was  one  for  editors  to  conjure  with.  Thia 
wily  editor,  who  made  his  Uving  by  scandal,  obligingly 
outlined  the  advertising  campaign  he  wouM  follow,  to 
lead  up  to  the  publication  of  the  letters. 

Anxious  as  Mrs.  Biyce  was  to  have  the  scandal  sup- 
prened,  she  was  unwilling  that  Wally  should  pay  the 
price  which  these  rascals  demanded.  So  lengthy  and  im- 
tating  meetings  foUowed-<iiscussion  and  bargaining. 
Wafly  insisted  upon  paying  anything  they  asked,  and 
putting  a  period  to  the  affair.  But  Mrs.  Biyce  was  upheld 
by  Clifford,  in  the  idea  that  they  would  beat  them  down 
to  a  much  lower  figure,  if  they  persisted. 

During  this  period  Max  was  so  furious  at  both  IsabeUe 
and  Miss  Watts  that  it  seemed  wise  for  them  to  keep  out 
of  her  way.  They  were  like  two  conspirators  slipping  in 
and  out  of  the  house.  But  the  most  annoying  detail 
was  the  espionage  of  Jean  Jacques  Petard.  They  soon 
discovered  that  he  lay  in  wait  for  them,  near  the 
house,  and  on  aU  occasions  save  when  ae  was  doeeted 
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He  nuute  Miss  Watts  ao  nervous  that  .he  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  go  out.    IsabeUe  was  «U  for  having  a  talk 
with  the  man.  and  speaking  her  mind,  but  Miss  Watts 
prevent«lthis.  She  notedly  said  that  she  must  teU  Mr 
Bnroe  of  his  behaviour,  but  IsateUe  begged  her  not  to 
do  that  as  it  would  only  result  in  their  being  o«lemI  to 
rtaymdoors^    After  11.  he  did  not  n>eak  to  them,  his 
presence  could  not  hurt  them.    LethimfoUowf 
These  were,  the  most  difficult  days  IsabeUe  had  ever 

k^    Usually,  before,  die  had  rescued  herself  with  a 
high  lumd.  bom  her  ewsapades.    But  this  thing  had 

descended  upon  her  head,  like  an  avahmche,  and  for  once, 
■he  saw  no  way  of  extricating  herself. 

Then.  too.  she  was  so  homeskJc  for  Bermuda  that  she 
could  sa«c^  bear  the  thought  of  it  The  long,  happy 
days,  with  Percy  and  Jack  at  heel,  and  Captain  W 
OLeaiy  somewhere  on  the  horizon,  th^  haunted  her 
Itwas  ten  whole  days  since  th^r  left  them,  and  not  a 
irord  from  «y  of  them.  To  come  from  that  paradise 
mto  this  pn«>n-.Aom  that  atmosphere  of  devotion  to 

this  one  of  reproach-from  that  freedom—to  this-ta«Md 
by  the  horrid  little  Prenchmanf  — -m^kw 

The  strain  was  telling  upon  poor  Miss  Watts,  too  She 
jwisttmner  than  ever,  and  she  looked  haunted.  L»belle 
begged  her  to  leave  her.  but  she  always  repUed:  "Mv 
dear,  we  wiM  face  this  together." 

T  ^n^u'lf  ^*™«»*  ^^  Mi«  Watts  lamented  that 
I«bellehad  not  tried  harder  to  interest  Captain  O'Lm^ 
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He  WM  the  right  man  for  her.  the  knew  H;  and  they  cer- 
tainly  did  need  •  num  on  their  ode.    WaUy  might  be 

there  in  .pirit.  but  Mra.  Biyce  did  not  «Ikm  him  to  eipr«« 
it. 

The  twelfth  day  since  their  letum  wai  a  dark  one  for 
evaybody.  Max  and  WaUy  had  to  meet  the  enemy  at 
eleven,  in  the  kwyer's  office.  The  air  was  electric  with 
Mrs.  Biyce's  irritahiUty.  She  left  the  two  cutorits  m  a 
state  of  collapse. 

•*Qne  more  performance  like  that,  and  I  shaU  many 
Jean  Jacques  Petard,  and  disappear,"  announced  IsabeUe, 
violently,  as  the  door  closed  on  them. 

^IsabeDe.  don't  talk  like  that."  begged  Miss  Watts. 

-Let's  go  back  to  Bermuda;  I  hate  it  here!"  said  the  giri, 
going  to  the  window.  "  We  Ve  got  to  get  out  of  this  hate- 
ful  house.  The  spy  wiU  be  buay  this  morning,  so  we'd 
better  make  the  best  of  it." 

A  motor  drew  up  to  the  curb  and  a  man  got  out.  looking 
up  ftt  the  numbers. 

"OmyLordrcriedIsabdle,asifftwereapniyer.  She 
Ksn  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  hall,  with  Miss  Watts, 

•tartled  into  acUon,  hurrying  after  her.  Before  the  beO 
aounded.  IsabeOe  had  the  door  open.  Captain  OXeniy 
looked,  first  surprised  and  then  AJtgl^tH 

-Cricket!"  said  he. 

-Larry— Larry!"  she  cried. 

He  took  both  her  hands  and  beamed  on  her-4)eamed.' 

^^  "^^^  ^  ^"  '^^"^  ^  ^^^  ^■***»  and  he  sur- 
prised everybody,  induding  himself,  by  saluting  that 
lady's  cheek. 
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jniey  «U  went  mto  the  Uving  room,  talldng  in  clmro^ 
-i^eauons  a^eringthem^^ 
i-any,  when  did  you  come?" 
;;just  landed.    Where  are  your  parents?" 
^Jheyroout    Oh.  Fm  in  «i  awf ul  lot  of  tiouWe  with 

•*7^  ^t*'  ^^*^  "*"  ^"  '^^'^  '«^^^'  ^'o^  there?" 
I  thought  you  knew.    We  left  on  a  cable  from  Wally 
tohunyhome.   I  told  everybody."  "«m  wauy 

;;i  didn't  know     What',  this  trouble  ye  speak  of?- 
I  oughtn't  to  begin  the  moment  you  come7 
*«.  ye  ought.    Let's  hear." 

liCss  Watte  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief .  IsabeDe  be«n 
the  rtoiy  of  h«  patriotism.  Here  and  there  li^  ^ 
jquertion.  and  when  the  climax  was  reached^l^ 
^«.d  roared.    IsabeUe's  eyes  suddenly  n;i!:Ll^ 

tnTl'   w*  ^'  '*  ^'*  '"°"y'  »**'«  *^"I^   He's  trying 
tamal«Wa«ypayaIot  of  money  for  my  letters,  is 

^  doesn't  pay  up.  he  is  going  to  seU  them  to  ;  n«^ 
■oaety  sheet  caUed  CkU^hat."  ^^ 

ffis  f ace  was  grave  enough  to  suit  her  now. 
Where  is  the  little  whelp?" 

foDcS''  ""^  ~T  *^*  "*^  ^^^  •»  «»e  house,  or 
foHowmg  me  around,"  she  began. 

"Ye  mean  to  say  he  follows  ye?" 

m^f;T    '^'^  "'  "^^  ^"*  '"»^^«  thoughuT^J 
mean  that  her  parents  would  keep  her  indZ.    ^^ 
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dreadfoUy  in  disgrace  with  her  parents,'*  Min  Watts  s£«L 
^Poor  UtUe  crickety-Cricket,"  he  munniued. 
-You  don't  blame  me,  do  you,  Larry?    I  know  it  was 

silly,  but  I  just  wanted  to  be  a  patriot,  and  to  practise 

my  French." 

"Sure  I  don't  blame  ye,  ye  blessed  baby,"  ho  laughed. 

She  choked  a  UtUe;  it  was  so  good  to  be  championed. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryce  have  gone  for  a  conference  with 
these  men  this  morning,  and  we  all  hope  they  may  settle, 
it,"  sighed  Miss  Watts. 

"Where  is  this  conference?" 

I* At  WaUy's  lawyer's  office,"  said  IsabeUe. 

"Get  your  hat.  Cricket;  we'U  go  say  a  word  oi-  two  at 
this  conference." 

Che  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  and  went  for  her  wrapt 
without  a  word. 

"Oh,  Captain  Oleary,  we  have  needed  you  sof*  ex- 
claimed Miss  Watts. 

"Woman,  woman,  why  didn't  ye  cable  me?  As  it  is 
I  took  the  first  boat." 

"I  know  you  and  IsabeUe  want  to  be  alone,  but  Fm 
so  m  disgrace  now,  with  Mrs.  Bryce,  that  I  dare  not  let 
her  go  with  you,  unless  I  go." 

He  frowned,  then  smiled. 

"Of  course,  get  your  bonnet.  Isabelle  and  I  wiU  have 
enough  time  Utter,  to  catch  up  on  our  affairs." 

So  aU  three  of  them  got  into  the  Captain's  taxi,  and 
hurried  to  the  address  which  Isabelle  gave  the  driver. 

There  was  some  Uttle  difficulty  in  Mr.  Clifford's  initer 
office,  but  Captain  O'Lewy  simplified  it,  by  lifting  the 
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office  »«3r  «rt  of  the  wiiy.  boday.  opening  the  door  . 
»«ching  in.  followed  by  the  two  w^!^  • 

to  them  ^.  who  rtrode  in,  unannounced.    The  kw^ 
rose  angnijr.  ^ 

.3T  did  you  get  in?"  he  demanded. 

n^lW  F«ent  me  to  the  Biyoes.  Mia.  Watt^- ] 

Mi»  Watts  in  a  trembling  voice  «ud: 
Mr..  Bryoe.  this  is  Captain  CyLeary.  a  friend  of  1« 
belle,  and  mine  from  Bermuda." 

^i.««r father," «a  1.0^  n.t««aA«j 

tlm»ttend«L   I.  this  Je.„  Jacq„«  Prt«dr 

riu.  B  no,»  of  your  biuiD«,"  begm  Clifloid.  but 

««I«d  for  M«,rieur  PeUud,  fiftrf  tie  gentl™„  bytte 
^t  of  b,  toou«.  „d  hi,  coU„,  bo,,  him  ,„^u„ 
<Joor.  IsabeUe  opened  it  for  him. 
"Don-t  kill  him,"  d«  ..a,  „  1.  ^t  ^t^ 

W^.^  Clifford  n«hed.fter  him.  Iwbdle  foDowed 
"d  Mi«  W.tt.  got  «Hto  „  the  door.  Mix  ^^ 
^tor  «t  tin,  but  «»mi.  e™  to  them  f«».  tC^ 
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It  wa«  about  ten  minutes  Uter  that  OXeary  rtrode  into 
the  room  again,  with  heightened  colour  but  otherwise 
undisturbed. 

"We'll  hear  no  mote  of  Mr.  Petard,  I  think.  Now  sir 
it  is  your  turn.**  * 

The  editor  defended  himself  with  a  chair. 

"What  business  is  this,  of  yours?"  he  yelled. 

"Miss  Biyce  is  gomg  to  do  me  the  honour  of  marrying 
me,  and  you*U  joHy  weU  see  how  much  it  is  my  business. 
Put  down  that  chair,  it  is  words  for  you.  not  blows.  Mr. 
Biyce,  if  the  bdies  wiU  leave  us,  we  am  settle  shortly 
with  this  gentleman.** 

Max  and  Miss  Watts  lost  no  tune  in  oUying  the 
hint. 

"Qose  the  door,  IsabeDe,  please,**  he  said  to  her. 
"Who  is  this  man?'*  demanded  Mrs.  Biyce. 

"Don't  talkl  If  that  creature  hurts  him,"  said  IsabeDe^ 
her  ear  at  the  door. 

There  were  sounds  of  angiy  voices  inside,  loud  argu- 
ment.   Then  sOence.    After  what  seemed  a  long  time 
Lany  opened  the  door.  * 

"Come  in,  now,  please." 

Theyfiledin.  The  editor  was  huddled  m  his  chair.  He 
was  pretty  much  to  pieces,  nervously.  Lany  held  up  a 
package  of  letters. 

"Mrs.  Biyce,  the  letters  are  in  my  possession.  May  I 
keep  them,  for  the  present,  Isabelle?" 

She  nodded. 

"IWs  gentleman  has  just  signed  a  paper,  drawn  up  by' 
Mr.  Biyce  and  me,  signed  by  Mr.  Clifford.    This  wifl  be 
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Wd  by  Mr.  Oiffofd.  in  cMe  of  ueed.    Thrt  endi  thia 
oonferenoe,  I  believe,"  he  nad  affably 

^f»^J~J«i*tI«iy  inquiringly,  whereupon  he  took 
her  hand  and  drew  it  through  his  arm. 

-Ye  must  forgive  her.  Mrs.  Bryce.  ye  see  she  didn't 
knowit.   I  ve  never  had  a  chance  yet  to  ask  her." 

^  was  used  to  shocks,  but  this  morning  had  been  too 
^I^'IL^'  /*  ^  •stoundmg  statement  on  the 
p«t  of  the.  g^.hte  Hberator.  she  sat  down  sudded^ 

b«^^  wordj^  and  rt«ed  at  the  two  young  peoZ^ 
Take  me  home.  Wally."  she  said.  "I  can't^Und  any 
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SUWOSE."-«id  BI«.  Biya^  M  thiy  got  into  the 
limoiwne.    -«upp<»e  we  po«^»ne  expUnatioiis 
until  after  lunch.    I'm  too  worn  out  to  under- 
stand  aqything  you  may  say." 

So  convenatu>n  waa  casual  enough  on  the  way  home. 

Wally  stuck  to  hun  like  a  father. 

^WaUy,"  said  hia  daughter,  sternly.  "Max  wants  you." 
^  What  does  she  want?"— impatiently. 

He  went,  reluctantiy.  Lany  held  out  two  eaaer  handa 
to  Isabelle.  but  she  ignored  them. 
"Sweetheart,"  he  said,  anxiously. 
•*Larry,  you  told  a  lie." 
^Many  of  *em,  darlin*.    Which  one?" 
••You  said  I  was  going  to  many  you." 
••Aren't  you,  crickety-Cricket?"— anxiously 
-I  haven't  decided— yet." 
**But  won't  ye  decide,  dearie?" 
"I  may^when  I'm  properly  asked." 
••What  is  properly.  Mavoumeen?" 

•^don'tknow.    I've  never  been  proposed  to  before^ 
except  by    ^m  Jacques  Petard." 

She  waa  entirely  in  earnest,  so  he  humonred  her. 
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"Would  ye  prefer  the  foraud  'Will-ye*d6>m»>tlie' 
lK»ioar>to4)eoome-me>bride?'  aort,  or  •  more  hnpewimicJ 
•tyler 

"Oh,  Leny,  you  must  advise  u-l  Which  would  you 
take?" 

With  a  hue^— half  amuaed,  whoQy  tender — he  took 
her  into  hia  anna. 

"Fd  take  the  quickent  way  to  get  ye,  little  wee  kpre- 
dbaun.'* 

"I«Ry,  I  won't  let  you  off.  I  do  so  «aN<  to  be  propoaed 
to." 

"Idy  dear."  he  said  gentfy,  "I  love  ye  a  veiy  great 
deaL  I  want  ye  to  love  me  a  veiy  gtvjit  deal,  and  to  be 
my  wife." 

Both  arms  went  around  his  neck.  She  drew  his  tall 
head  down  to  her,  and  Idsaed  hjm. 

"Thank  you,  Lany;  I  will,"  she  said. 

He  gathered  her  up  and  went  to  sit  in  a  dbair  big 
enough  to  hold  them  both.  He  kissed  her  cyea,  her 
saucy  chin,  her  hair.  He  told  her  in  tender  ways,  known 
only  to  the  Irish,  how  he  bved  her,  how  he  wanted  to  ni>1r«> 
for  her  a  shield  of  his  love,  to  keep  her  safe  and  happy. 

"Do  ye  love  me.  Cricket?"  he  begged  her. 

"Lany,"  she  said,  solemnly^  "I  feel  as  if  you  were  all 
the  people  I  have  loved  in  my  whole  life-Ann,  lira. 
Benjamin,  Jerry,  and  Herb»t " 

"And  Percy?"  he  teased  her.  "When  did  ye  begin  to 
love  me?"  he  asked,  in  the  old  way  of  bvets. 

"On  the  boat,  going  down." 

"Ye  didn't." 
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••I  did." 

••I  Wt  it  ooinin'  on  me.  stronger  and  ftnoMr.  at  Ber- 

a«onIyI«igl^     i^ 

m^  r^.  but  to  I«beUe  «»d  Urty  it  might  ha^ 
b««^brosi^or«wd«rt.  ITieymad^iotioZr^! 
^T^!^  W^flj^^-dM^t  tried  not  to  noU^ 

W.  when  th^  went  to  the  Uving  room.  Ae  rtarted 

to  dip  away  but  IsabeUe  put  her  ann  through  tlTiS 
woman's  and  led  her  along.  »«»«e«aer 

-Well  face  this  out  together."  d«  whispered. 
We  seem  to  have  hjd  the  end  of  this  sto,y.  I«belle, 


■appose  we  now  have  the  tot  of  it."  «ud  her  inother 


•n  amused  tone. 
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J^Captain  am!  IsabeDe  .ailed  at    «h  othsr. 

Win  you  recite  it,  or  shall  I?"  he  MiwL 
••Together." 

JChapUrOm.    The  good  Mp*Am^        fh»  Imo  farce, 

^^^  t  you  want  to  meet  him?"  imp^  Max.  curi- 

thi'i^'  **'Ll.'^^'*  want  him  to      ^  it.    AH 
t^  women  on  board  made  fools  of  them«,^  ^K^t 
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"Deoeivm*  little  minzt  b  this  the  way  ye  bnmght  kv 
op,  Mn.  Biyoe?" 

"I  didn't  bring  her  up.   She's  brought  henelf  up.    Go 
on  with  the  rtoiy." 

**Tk0  h0ro  curried Swnuet  wHk  on$  Min  WaUt  in  hop$ 
ti  advaneing  kit  tuU  .  .  .** 

"MiM  Wmtte  wm  fooliah  about  him,  too,**  Min/.Mimtl 
IsabeDe. 

"I  was,**  admitted  Miss  Watts. 

**The  htnine  prompaif  oequired  otu  Major  0*D«a,  qf 
the  EngUA  army,  ons  odious  youM,  nanud  Percy,  oM 
nondescript  yckpLJade " 

•*And  an  IriAman  named  OTLeaiy,"  boasted  IsabeUe. 

**Afid  an  Iriekman  named  O'Leary.  She  led  them  att 
a  pretfy  dance,  and  when  her  affaire  toere  eo  complieakd 
Ihat  a  lawyer  couldn't  etraighten  them  out,  wMeU  ehe  die- 
appears." 

^  "Engaged  to  a  Frencfamanr  supplied  Walty.    "Catho- 
lic tastes,  our  IsabeUe,  a  reguhr  intmiationalist.'* 

Lany  looked  at  Wally  as  if  seeing  him  for  the  first  thne^ 
and  kughed  appredativety. 

"The  Irishman  followed."  prompted  Isabelle. 

**The  Iriahman  followed.  Now  he  wiehee  to  apoloyim 
for  the  abrupt  way  in  which  he  intruded  into  the  peace 
conference.  He  makee  the  proper,  if  eomewhat  belated 
request,  that  Mr.  and' Mrs.  Bryee  wUl  look  upon  him  kindly 
as  a  aon-in4aw." 

His  gay  smile  went  swiftly  from  Max  to  Wally. 

"Isabelle,  has  he  proposed  yet?"  asked  Max. 

"Yes." 
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"Hunk  you,"  bowed  the  CaDtain      •iir.  n         .t^ 

W|%  put  out  li  I«od  «d  g«p«,  ox«^... 

^^^^^       ""^^•■''«"««Ido.yourcMeis««ferigbt 

lj«belle  fen  upon  WaUy  «ul  hugged  him.    The  n«t 
VKJtun  was  Miss  Watta.  ^^  ^** 

;i  know  youTl  be  happy,  my  dear.    You  know  how  to 
tdte  care  of  her.  Captain  OXeaiy"  "»«w«owto 

"Tnutme/'hesaid. 

'^^drbT''^"^"*^''^-^^- 

ae*dif  ^**"  °"«^*  to  kiaa  me.  don't  you?" 

"It  is  ridiculous  for  you  to  be  engaged  befoM  ^.»^ 
out."  rsmarked  Mm.  Biyce.  ^^  ^^  " 

"Max.  I  never  intended  to  come  out.  I  made  un  m^ 
nund  about  that  long  ago."  *  made  up  nyr 

^  rfmigged  her  shoulders  and  held  out  a  hand  to 

inui^^y^rsr*^'""'^*^^'^ 

He  bowed  over  the  hand. 
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**Ye*ie  xemindin*  me  that  Tiandtome  if  ■•  hmitemiB 
does.*   I  invite  ye  to  watch  me." 
She  laughed. 
"Don't  talk  any  nonaense  about  getting  manied,  for  this 

diild  is  only  eighteen." 

"I'm  eipectin'  my  otden  any  day,"  be  said,  tummg  to 
thegiri. 

"To  go  back— there?"  she  cried. 

He  nodded.  She  wmt  to  stand  in  the  dide  of  bis 
ann. 

"Max,  when  Lany  goes,  I  go  with  him,  if  it  is  to- 
moROw,"  she  said— quietly,  firmly. 

No  man  was  said  about  it  at  that  time,  but  it  was  an 
issue  that  had  to  be  faced  very  shortly.  Two  halcyon 
weeks  followed  for  the  lovers,  and  then  for  Larry  a  sum- 
mons came.  He  brought  the  news  to  bar  (me  aftoiKxm. 
When  he  came  into  the  room  she  knew.  She  went  into  his 
arms  with  a  little  cry — 

"Dearest,  when?" 

He  held  her  dose  for  a  moment. 

"I  must  sail  on  Saturday,  b^vedest.'* 

He  felt  the  shiver  that  went  through  her,  but  she  made 
no  protest. 

"I  can  be  ready,"  she  said. 

"Little  love.  I've  been  thinkin*,  maybe  ye'd  better  not 
go.   Maybe  ye'd  better  stay  here  and  wait  for  me." 

"  111  wait  for  you,  just  as  dose  to  those  dreadful  trenches 
as  th^'ll  let  me  come!"  she  said,  fiox^ly. 

She  summoned  the  family  and  told  them  the  newa.   She 


^^*«J  to  be  married  on  tlie 
<m  Saturday. 
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momm  ana  nfl  with  her  boj 


^w\fZ     ^. "** *^^*"'  P«*«*«J Max. 
,     Well  be  mamed  to-moirow  at  five.  Max-  hem  » 
m  •  church,  whichever  you  say." 

"Here,  of  courw,"  said  Walty. 

I  ^l^L'^'^l'^u'^  **'  P~P^«'  «'  excitement. 
.iTu  5**/^*^*  ~  that  Lany  and  I  may  have  the 

autbonty  that  silenced  them  all. 

For  once  Max  let  her  have  it  her  own  way    Sh«  I..H 
^»  cWed  of  L^beUe's  wedding  ^a  :^as^ 

event    It  wa.  like  her  daughter  to  do  it  thii  way^ 
Tbm  wm  no  giMt.  entpt  ISU,  Watt,  ud  Mmrtin 

"little  .ecret  bttmen  w,  btbelle.  I  faeir  nn'm 
e-og  to  h.  l„p^^  u^  ^_  ^„^  j.^  ^ST^" 
It  8  all  such  a  gamble! '  ©""-awu, 

A<OKl,  but  I'll  miss  you  I" 
J^  oU  Wdir-*.,  dd  Wdlyr  die  «ld  vny  ch. 
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»  «.  •  dii^  brirf  omnwBjr,  thta  wridiBB.  Tfcor 
"«  Jl  •  ttUe  -fenm  with  the  tkooght  rf  wbu  S 
«.dd  m  d»«>hti<«  nught  hoUfo,  th«e  ndiot  yoZ! 
"•T---  Uny O-Lnuy . face ™, ««rtIiin«to^^^ 

wta  l«bdl.  plights  him  to  trntTZuT^' 

fc»W»»««.  «,d  wh«  the  time  «une  fo,  th«  fa^ 
»^  there  were  no  te«,,  «ay  good  wiAe,  „rf  high 

W^^bS:^  "■  "*  "^  *° '^ '"^  ^•' "- 
"Wee  wife."  lie  said,  softly;  "wee  wife  " 

nnmdthemhkeadoak.   Thcgr  dined  in  their  ritting  room 
«s  merry  as  larks.  ^         * 

"Happy,  dariin'?"  he  asked  her. 

nJ^  ^TT  *^'"ar^*  ^°"  **"  ^*'    I've  got  a  whole 
n^  world  Uriy    That's  your  wedding  gift  to  mel" 

•^nd.    When  he  came  back  he  held  something  behind 

'•Heart  of  me."  said  he.  "I've  a  confessionr 
Lany!" 

"It's  only  luck  that  you're  here  to-night." 
"What?"  ^^ 

-J^r**  "^  ' '*P"**~^  ^*«' »•«  the  night, 
•nd  she  left  me  something  to  know  her  by.    FvelSw 
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it  about  her  ahouJd«r^  ^  ^^  **•*•■»«*  ^ 
"Lany!  it  was  you!»* 
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